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“REGAL” Ham, Breakfast Bacon 
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Famous Brand “PURITY” Lard. 
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Brecht’s Cotton Oil Deodorizing 
Tanks = 


Our Deodorizing Tanks are made of heavy material 
in a first-class workmanlike manner. We make 
them in all sizes ranging from 500 gallons to 5,000 
gallons and larger if wanted. 


















The tank is equipped with a Goose neck 
shaped exhaust stack, having a condensing 
tank complete with Baffle Plates. 


The inside of the tank is equipped with spe- 
cial steam heating coils which are 
absolutely non-leakable, and is 
also equipped with an open steam 


coil, for the introduction of live 
steam. 














These tanks can also 
be operated under a 
Vacuum if desired. We design, 
build, erect and start Cotton Oil 
Refining, Bleaching and Deodoriz- 
ing Plants. 
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THE BRECHT COMPANY 
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Exclusive manufacturers of machinery, 
equipment, tools and supplies per- 
taining to the meat and 
allied industries. 














Main Offices and Factories: 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 1234 Cass Avenue 


NEW YORK, 174-176 Pearl St. 
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MEAT SUPPLIES FOR MAY. 

Official reports from seven centers of the 
livestock receipts for the month of May, 1916, 
reveal an increase of 100,000 head of cattle 
more than in May, 1915. Hogs show 233,000 
more than last year and sheep 148,000 more. 
At these same seven centers the slaughter 
reports show 39,000 more cattle and 200,000 
more hogs but 150,000 less sheep were killed. 

For the five months of the calendar year 
the official reports at seven centers show re- 
ceipts of cattle were 370,000 more than for 
the same period of 1915, of hogs 1,880,000 
more and of sheep practically the same 
amount as a year ago. Slaughter reports for 
the five months from these seven points show 
188,000 more cattle, 1,110,000 more hogs and 
100,000 fewer sheep were killed than for the 
same period of 1915. 

A synopsis of the receipts at seven markets 
for May, with totals compared, follows: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chieage® .....- 199,188 70,682 612,327 282,047 
Kansas City ... 128,199 5,696 274,151 172,996 
Omaha .... ee 237,7 103,969 
St. Louis EME wecsews 71,0837 
St. Joseph .... 30,121 2,039 43,788 
Sioux City .... 43,934 2,910 6,818 
Ot, We cscas 40,741 24) 621 10,842 
Tl. May, °16... 9% 105,948 2 692,097 
Ti. Wag, "... 296,650 70,905 1,687,582 543,108 


The receipts for five months ending May, 
1916, were: 








Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ...... 962,481 259.958 4,062,056 1,470,633 
Kansas City 630,960 24,270 1,299,410 753,485 
Omaha ....... 1,584,899 845,953 
CX. CR ecces: TR “Snceiee 1,351,972 217,991 
St. Joseph 10,980 919,163 372,202 
Sioux City 9,258 1,029,196 5.7% 
St. POW sess. 78,539 1, 350,988 
Tl. 5 mos., °16.3,014,218 383,005 11, 507, 684 
Tl. 5 mos., '15.2,641,483 288,231 9.707.765 3, 904, 83 6 


A synopsis of the slaughters at six markets 





for May, 1916, with totals compared, is as 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Chicago ....... 145,829 70,392 535,197 260,272 
Kansas City .. 73,816 5,537 236,417 116,001 
i eee ree 197,800 £8,396 
St. Louis ..... Ce eee 176,646 53,886 
St. Joseph .... 22,888 1,535 175,413 ~- 40,114 
Sioux City .... 15,411 2,661 94,205 6,084 
St. Paul ..... 12,680 18,092 136,658 5,750 
Tl. May, °16.. 889,888 98,217 1,572,336 570,503 
Tl. May, °15.. 350,261 67,728 1,368,466 419,475 


The slaughters for the five months ending 
May, 1916, are as follows: 





Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Chicago ...... 732,225 252,964 3,319,131 1,204,244 
Kansas City 333,972 26,323 1,064,965 562,608 
maha ....... Maree 1,216,741 659,468 
St. Louts 248,317 ila ti 817,670 188,569 
St. -Joseph 99.538 7,395 879,542 301,838 
Sioux City 89,072 8,394 564,632 48,193 
St. Paul 73,691 61,727 740,940 25,954 
Tl. 5 mos., '16.1,901,062 356,803 8,403,621 Hyp age 
Tl. 5 mos., ’15.1,723,038 274,738 7,492,838 3,002,873 





RATE FROM ST. JOSEPH TO ST. LOUIS 
UPHELD. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
upheld the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company in its raté of 18% cents 
per 100 pounds for the transportation of 
fresh meat, packinghouse products and green 
salted hides in carloads from St. Joseph, Mo., 
to St. Louis, Mo., for local delivery and for 
beyond, and their rate of 2314 cents to Chi- 
cago, Ill., for local delivery and for beyond. 

It was the contention of the South St. 
Joseph Live Stock Exchange that these rates 


were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly prejudicial, but the commission 
does not find them so. | 

—- 2% —— 


FIGURES ON COTTONSEED PRODUCTS. 
The House of Representatives has received 
a favorable report on the bill authorizing the 
director of the census to collect and publish 
monthly statistics on cotton seed and cotton- 
seed products. The bill directs the publica- 
tion each month of statistics concerning the 
quantity of cotton seed received at oil mills, 
the quantity of seed crushed in such mills, 
the quantity of crude cottonseed products 
and refined oil produced, the quantities of 
these products shipped out of the mills and 
the quantities of these products and of cot- 
ton seed on hand, the quantities of crude and 
refined cottonseed oil held by refiners, by 
manufacturers of compound lard, butterine, 
oleomargarine and soap, and by brokers, ex- 
porters and warehousemen. 
a ee 


STOCKS OF PROVISIONS. 

Official reports of the stock of provisions at 
leading centers at the end of May compared 
to April and to May, 1915, are given below: 

Pork, Bbls. 














May 31, April 30, May 31, 
1916. 1916. 1915. 
re 74,244 63,230 124,095 
Kansas City ..... 4,724 4,933 4,459 
ne , EEE 3,004 3,571 2,868 
Bt. FOGG ceccoes 2,472 3,072 2,032 
Milwaukee ....... 3,164 3,656 12,984 
oo: rere 87,608 78,462 146,438 
Lard, Lbs. 
CRMEREO .0 0 cae cic 71,411,488 82,043,051 £0,945,550 
Kansas City ..... 2,585,949 8,288,875 3,421,920 
SME cccoutieus 3,155,332 3,951,781 3,610,460 
St. Joseph ....... 1,889,761 1,914,194 1,992,400 
Milwaukee ...... . 705,630 2,567,100 4,086,120 
WUE ww csvensous 79,745,160 903,765,001 94,056,450 
Cut Meats, Lbs. 

Chicago ..... Seece -: 47.651 133,843.090 179,331,198 
Kansas City -. 53,969,400  50.002.100 63,797,500 
GeeGRR. cvccrcvcse 48,363,282  49.148.798 64,672,725 
St. Joseph ...... -- 34,135.221 30.667.716 28,040,815 
Milwaukee ....... 8,073,527 12,192,372 27,245,821 
Total ...00- . +» 275,389,081 275,854,076 363,088,059 


MEAT EXPORTS FOR APRIL. 


The Government’s reports of exports of 
meat products for April have just been made 
public. The falling off in beef exports com- 
pared with last year continues, but in pork 
and pork products there was an increase, par- 
ticularly in bacon, where the values exported 
were $2,000,000 more. than -April, 1915. Prac- 
tically the same figures apply to hams and 
shoulders, while lard holds its own well. 

The exports for the ten months compared 
with the same period of 1915 show 75 million 
pounds increase to date for fresh beef and an 
increase of value of over nine million dol- 
lars. Pickled beef shows an increase also, and 
practically all items except canned beef where 
there has been a decrease of 23,000,000 Ibs. 
valued at $4,500,000, and lard, where the de- 
crease is over 80 million pounds, and in value, 
$11,250,000. That the pork items are now 
picking up, however, is noted above. 

Details of the exports for April are re- 
ported as follows with comparisons: 


April, 1916. April, 1915. 
7,712 








Beef, cammed, IG... ..cccccece 6,385,863 

Beef, canned, value .......... $1,357,295 $1. 245, 872 
ee eS 14,503,060 25,550,835 
Beef, fresh, value .. $1,677,122 $3,565,960 
Beef, pickled, ete., 2,664,386 2,309,443 
Beef, pickled, etc., $284,528 $259,077 
i. Ser ee 9,039,175 10,821,811 
ee E> WORN Siw ceuacesebe $1,182.841 $1,433,911 
EES ee 52,272,100 41,684,004 
eg $7,633,752 $5,617,213 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs...... 27,467,603 18,142,811 
Hams and shoulders, value... $4,049,380 $2,504,574 
SA’ -sigens pb-cgeeenceeed 38,779,640 38,242,518 
ei ace - $4,709,680 $4,101,261 
Neutral lard, Ibs.... 2.851,649 6,524,336 
Neutral lard, value .... “$349.792 $779,403 
Pork, pickled, etc., 9,125,596 8,325,797 
Pork, pickled, etce., $1,103,040 $933,792 
Lard compounds, Ibs. ........ 3,411,094 6,467,981 
Lard compounds, value ...... $38 $546,295 


For the ten months the totals compare: 
Ten months, Ten months, 
1916 915. 










Beef, conned, Ths............ 35,000, 715 58, 702, 781 
Beef, canned, value ......... $5,965,738 $9,473,376 
a el 176,651,410 101,944,656 
Beet, Week, Wee. <sccsctved $21,840,056 $12,262,504 
ROSE, SNINS, Wi. seccccégecs 33,852,126 21,960,203 
Beef, pickled, value . $3,522,834 $2,300,622 
a Se a -. 89,881,732 66,212,685 
tk a er $10,855,475 $7,744,126 
Pn : DL bacongdeesinews . 476,952,385 268,800,108 
By. NEE . vcevessuacesved $64,842,751 $36,714;705 
Hams and shoulders, lIbs...... 231,105,235 138,734,367 
Hams and shoulders, value. ..$33,081,002 $20,265,536 
oe aan eeeeees 331,977,446 419,577,152 
BAGG, WHRRO cccéccoccceccesves 6,586,448 
Neutral lard, Ibs. ........00 23,388,645 
Neutral lard, value $2,720,024 
Pork, pickled, Ibs. 36,534,764 
Pork, pickled, value ... $4,047, 

Lard compounds, Ibs. 55,394,586 
Lard compounds, value ...... $3, 864, 012 $4,792,205 

——@——. 


DUTCH STOP CATTLE EXPORTS. 
The Ministry of Agriculture of Holland has 
by decree prohibited the exportation of meat 
and cattle. The object is to conserve national 
supplies, which were rapidly being depleted. 
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OTTONSEED CRUSHERS MEET 


Twentieth Annual Convention of the Inter State Association in the State Where It 
Began Its Existence—Meeting Proves to be One of the Largest in 
the History of the Organization 


EVERYBODY WENT TO MEMPHIS TO HAVE A GOOD TIME 


(Staff Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Inter State Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association was held at Memphis, Tenn., on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 6,7 and 8. Over nine hundred dele- 
gate members and guests were registered at the convention head- 
quarters, making the gathering one of the largest in the history of 
the organization. 


Last year’s attendance at Birmingham was surprisingly large, but 
the total this year exceeded it considerably. But then, Memphis 
claims to be and is generally regarded as the center of the cotton 
oil mill industry, geographically, at least. It is handy to most sec- 
tions and can draw upon them all for an occasion like this—especially 
when the entertainment is of the quality and quantity which marked 
the 1916 programme. 


Memphis is noted for her hospitality, but the brand and the volume 
of the product dispensed on this occasion nearly swamped the con- 
vention. Proceedings after the opening session were conducted with 
a very small proportion of the visitors present, and at some sessions 
the area of empty chairs brought a word of reproof from the presid- 
ing officer. 

But Memphis cannot be blamed. The entertainment programme 
was planned so as to avoid conflict with the business sessions. There 
was plenty of time to attend the meetings and still take in the won- 
derful variety of good times provided by the Memphians. 


What Are Conventions For? 


“What are 
we here for?” asked one practical member, who has made a great 


The trouble lay with the conventioners themselves. 


big success of association work in his State, and knows whereof he 
speaks. “Are we here for business or just for a good time?” 
It looked like the “good time” label belonged on pretty much 
everybody. This was one of the largest and yet most poorly at- 
And those who did 


remain in the hall were more or less inattentive to what was going 


tended meetings in the record of the association. 


on. There was a lot of value said and done in the meetings, but it 
is doubtful if very many got the benefit of it. 

And yet the trade was there, ready to be educated and informed. 
That is what they are supposed to go to these meetings for, but 
when they get there they drift into entertainment and outside in- 
terests and let the opportunity slip. 

The men in the cottonseed products industry need education on 
the merits and possibilities of their business. They need most of all 
an awakening to their opportunities. They do not seem to get this 
education and this waking-up at Inter State conventions. 

Is it because no constructive, educational programme is provided, 
and because attention is not held to the values of the programme as 
it is provided? Many of the state meetings have this practical 
value, but state meetings deal only with state problems. There is 
need for inter-sectional co-operation and exchange of views which 
might follow were the interstate convention to get into the atmos- 
phere of some of these state gatherings. 

The situation in the industry at this time is certainly grave 
enough to merit serious consideration toward making these interstate 
conventions of the practical value they should be. The price of seed 
has been a bugbear and a backbreaker. Most mills have made no 
money unless their managers have been good guessers in the future 
markets. Speculation is not always safe as a substitute for legiti- 


mate merchandizing profits. . 


What oil mill men need is to know how to operate to make a living 
profit. They are not always told this at these conventions, and if 
they are, it is doubtful if they always listen. There is always a group 
of earnest men up at the front ready to absorb the information 
handed out, but the majority do not seem to find sufficient in the 
programme to catch and hold their attention. 


Plenty of Value at the Sessions. 


And yet there is always plenty of interest and value to absorb. 
The wonderful value and possibilities of cottonseed products and the 
necessity for heralding these values to the public—and thereby bring- 
ing in the dollars—is always preached by that indefatigable apostle 
of publicity, Colonel Jo W. Allison, of Texas. His ideas and his 
enterprises for the good of the oil mill industry are manifold, and 
his efforts are tireless. Does the trade take the time to grasp their 
aim and avail itself of them? 

Another tireless apostle of cottonseed products is President Soule 
of the Georgia College of Agriculture, who has through his studies 
and his practical demonstrations put before the South its great 
opportunity in the solution of the country’s meat problem—an op- 
portunity that means millions for the cottonseed products industry, 
as it means more meat for the people at large. How many of the 
900 at the Memphis meeting caught the full significance of the 
title of Dr. Soule’s address—‘“Cotton Seed Meal, the Standard 
Concentrate”? 

It was as novel as it should have been illuminating to hear the 
Commissioner of Agriculture of a great Southern State tell of his 
fight for the health of his people through advocacy of cottonseed 
products. Commissioner Wade admitted that it was a tuberculosis 
investigation and the revelation of health conditions in his State 
which started him on his active championship of oleomargarine. 

“I expect to contend for the health of my people, and for their 
prosperity,” said he, “through insistence upon federal regulation of 
disease-breeding dairy products in interstate trade, and through the 
championship of our own health-giving oils. 
own products, who will?” 


If we don’t support our 


There were these things and many more of interest in the business 
programme of the meeting, all of which might have been absorbed to 
advantage by a lot of people who were not there to take them in. 

Revision of the Trading Rules. 

The customary revision of the trading rules took place with little 
friction. The Rules Committee had thoroughly threshed out the 
matters under discussion at a two-day meeting, and the convention 
seemed content to leave it to their judgment as to what changes 
were necessary. The anticipated adoption of a set of “uniform 
trading rules” which might be adopted by various trading exchanges 
throughout the country did not take place. The laborious effort of 
the Uniform Rules Committee, which had gone so far as to blossom 
into a beautifully bound book of uniform rules, went for nothing. 
The proposed revision was not even considered by the convention. 

The 1916 revision of the association’s trading rules was devoted 
chiefly to a clarification of those rules already in use, and to an 
amplification of the rules covering those products heretofore little 
considered, such as linters and hulls. An additional grade of hulls 
for fibre purposes was created, and an added lower grade of meal 
was put in. The soap stock rule was also rearranged. 

Resolutions adopted by the convention reaffirmed the interest of 
the association in the fight for a square deal for oleomargarine. The 
work of the Legislative Committee in this and other regards was 
complimented, and the Memphis hosts were given a special vote of 
thanks for their remarkable hospitality. It was a time of joy for 
everybody who came, from start to finish, and the efficiency with 
which the entertainment programme was carried out was of as fine a 
quality as its conception. 

The Officers for the New Year. 

The association enters the new year with a young, aggressive, 

clear-headed pair of executives. President Covington has won his 


spurs as a leader as well as an orator, and much may be expected 
of him. The new vice-president,- Fielding Wallace, is a young man 
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with a record of achievement which gives promise of great things in 
association work. Who knows what may come about in a practical 


way with these two at the front? 
The officers for the ensuing year are: 


FIRST DAY 


Tuesday, June 6, 1916. 


The Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ As- 
sociation met in twentieth annual convention 
in the Convention Hall of the Chisca Hotel 
in the city of Memphis, Tenn., and was called 
to order at 10:45 a.m. by Mr. F. W. Brode, 
chairman of the local committee. Mr. Brode 
first asked the past presidents of the associa- 
tion to occupy seats on the stage. He then 
said: 

MR. F. W. BRODE: Ladies and Gentle- 
men: It is my pleasure to call to order this 
convention, the twentieth meeting of our or- 
ganization, and as all important meetings re- 
quire, in the first place, a divine blessing, I 
will ask Dr. Cox to express our thoughts. 

DR. COX: Our Heavenly Father, we in- 
voke thy divine blessing on this assembly of 
thy servants, who acknowledge that they may 
hear thy words as well here as in thine own 
house; we acknowledge thee as our Father 
and we admit that without thy guidance we 
could not do that which we have to do. We 
thank thee, oh Heavenly Father, that thou 
hast cast our lot in this land, where the Lord 
Jesus Christ is acknowledged before men as 
thine only Son. We beseech thee to take 
into thy care the loved ones we have left at 
home; care'for each of these men assembled 
here while in this city, and on his return jour- 
ney, and instill into our minds the knowledge 
that all of our propriety comes from thee. 
And all this we ask in the name of Thy 
beloved Son. Amen. 

MR. BRODE: Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
is my pleasure to present to you our worthy 
Mayor. His words of welcome will open the 
gates of our city and pave the way to the 
hearts of our people. 


Various Addresses of Welcome. 


MAYOR T. C. ASHCROFT: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: The part assigned 
to me on your program this morning is in- 
deed a pleasant one; it is to welcome visit- 
ing delegates of this convention to our great 
city, and I do extend to you a most cordial 
and most sincere welcome; we are glad to 
have you here with us; we want you to meet 
our people; we want them to meet you; we 
want you to enjoy yourselves. I think this 
convention will be productive of great good; 
I believe in conventions; I believe that busi- 
ness men should get together frequently, and 
it is most gratifying to me to be able to help 
in a small way the work of this convention. 
(Applause.) 

MR. BRODE: We want all of you to know 
how truly glad Memphis is to have you with 
us, and I am now going to bring forward the 
president of the Memphis Merchants Ex- 
change. 

MR. J. B. EDGAR: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I am sure from the number 
of welcomes that your committee have pro- 
vided, that you realize we are pase to 
entertain you; it is my pleasant duty to wel- 
come you on behalf of the Memphis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. It is very appropriate that 
we should entertain your organization be- 
cause we are practically the headquarters 
of your industry; we feel that we are stew- 
ards for the business. Our exchange is some- 
times referred to as a grain exchange, but I 
want you to know that 40 per cent. of our 
membership is connected with the cotton seed 
industry: I feel that we are all one family. I 
feel that this convention is one of the most 
important we have had in years; we are in 
the midst of war-time conditions; conditions 
which have affected your business, evidenced 
by the high price of linters and the new uses 
found for delinted hulls. I will watch the 
proceedings with interest and hope that this 
convention will be era making. (Applause.) 

MR. BRODE: When the Executive Com- 
mittee were in session in the mountains. aw ay 
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from home, we were somewhat at a loss as 
to where the meeting would be held this year. 
We in Memphis, feeling we are the hub of 
the universe, of course wanted the meeting 
held here, and we had the invitations ex- 
tended by the Mayor and all the other of- 
ficials of Memphis. The keys of Memphis 
are always lost, the latch string is on the 
outside. Among the first to extend the in- 
vitation was the Business Men’s Club of the 
Chamber of Commerce; this organization al- 
ways takes the initiative, and I take much 
pleasure in introducing a gentleman who will 
extend a word of welcome. 

JUDGE CHAS. N. BURCH: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Inter- 
state Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association: You 
have already listened to two addresses of 
welcome, so what I have to say will be said 
briefly; knowing what the local committee 
has done in the way of preparing for you, I 
am sure you will all know that you are wel- 
come. I will say of the Business Men’s Club 
of the Chamber of Commerce, which I repre- 
sent, that this is an organization having for 
its purpose the concentrating and focalizing 
the industrial activities of the city; we be- 
lieve that in union there is strength. I hope 
you all feel that you are welcome in our 
midst. (Applause.) 

MR. BRODE: I hope you all know that by 
now: you are welcome to Memphis. I am 
going to present a gentleman who will tell 
vou in beautiful words how the association 
feels. I present Vice-President G. W. Cov- 
ington, who will respond to all that has been 
said. 


Response by Vice-President Covington. 


MR. COVINGTON: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
After listening to the splendid addresses, de- 
livered with such exquisite taste by the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen representing the civic 
and commercial interests of this city and 
being so thrilled by their eloquence and the 
cordiality of their greeting, I find myself 
very much in the attitude of S. S. Prentiss, 
when on an occasion in the city of New 
Orleans he was called upon to make a speech, 
and after listening to the magnetic eloquence 
of the immortal Henry Clay, he arose and 
said, “When the eagle soars aloft, the bats 
and owls are constrained to seek their holes.” 
But however feeble the effort may be, I am 
proud of the privilege of speaking on behalf 
of the members of the Interstate Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association, who have assembled 
here today in annual convention, and render- 
ing heartfelt thanks for the gracious wel- 
come so eloquently tendered. 

Your distinguished chairman has beautiful- 
ly outlined the manifold pleasures in store 
for us, and they appear so dazzling in their 
conception and seem so enchanting in their 
nature, I am tempted to ask him to tell them 
over again, as was requested of the old negro 
preacher who was delivering what he con- 
sidered his best sermon. For some unac- 
countable reason it failed to arouse sufficient 
interest, and he decided to try another theme. 
“Brethren,” he shouted, “In dat glory land 
dar ain’t gwine to be no mo’ scuffling for 
de good things to eat; everything gwine ter 
be fotch to you; sassage, chitlins. spareribs. 
‘possum, think ue dat.” Old Uncle Bilf 
Franklin, who had been sound asleep, woke 
up at this point and yelled out fervently, 
“Parson, say dem greasy wuhds agin.” 

If I were called upon to name three words 
that touch the human heart and arouse 
human emotion more than any others, I 
would say “Farewell.” the saddest of all 
words: “Welcome,” the warmest and most 
generous, and “Mother,” the sweetest word 
that ever lingered on human lips, or was 
ever lisped by human tongue. They address 
themselves to the soul and all that is emo- 
tional within us. Welcome is full of mean- 
ing and deepest pathos. It disarms all the 
fear of the doubtful and timid, it sounds all 
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of the depths of affection, overflows all the 
wells of human kindness, and tempers the 
fiercest natures to the gentleness of the lamb. 

You have marked the gleam of gladness 
in the eye, the halo of joy in the smile of 
one who is bidden by a friend to his home 
or banquet board, and have felt the thrill 
of pride and pleasure at the touch of wel- 
come and recognition from the hand of the 
host. When a proud and gallant youth quits 
his native heath and the home of his boy- 
hood and hies himself to the red, reeking 
fields of war, and struggles many weary 
years with hardships, danger and thrilling 
adventure, and then turns his face to his 
long absent home, there is no scene beneath 
the canopy of the stars more touching, pa- 
thetic and tender than when he stands at the 
gate and mother or wife throws her arms 
around his neck, and in the very anguish of 
gladness bids him a thousuand welcomes 
home. 

It is such feelings of emotion, Mr. Chair- 
man, that swells the bosom of the members 
of this association as they assemble here to- 
day in this, the chief city of the grand old 
State that gave the organization birth some 
twenty years ago. We are glad to come back 
home, and we rejoice to meet again in dear 
old Memphis, where John Allen once said he 
regretted to see so many Mississippians, be- 
cause he felt satisfied if they had stayed at 
home and stood trial, most of them would 
have been acquitted. We are glad of this 
opportunity to again mingle with and gather 
inspiration from the proud citizenship of this 
great busy city, the open gateway to oppor- 
tunity, the natural fountain of manufacture, 
industry and commerce; the greatest’ inland 
cotton market in the world, the recognized 
oil mill center of the South, and as such she 
feels the very heart beats of the great in- 
dustry which we represent. 


An Industry of Great Magnitude. 


An industry which was practically un- 
known less than a generation ago, but which 
today represents an invested capital of a hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars and an an- 
nual volume of business of over one and a 
half billion dollars; and on account of the 
conversion of a former waste material into 
products that feed and clothe the world, is 
counted one of the greatest benefactions to 
mankind. 

The oil mills have taken the little seed, 
that wonderful child of the cotton plant, 
which was formerly cast by the wayside in 
ignominy and shame, and have combed from 
its surface the down that lulls to blissful 
sleep the monarchs of mighty kingdoms, and 
the fibre for the ammunition that is today 
wrecking their dynasties. They have caused 
to spring from its magic walls the wholesome 
oil that feeds the multitude and makes a 
better fat than ever “graced a _ greasy 
grunter.” They have taken the residue of 
the kernel and ground it into the golden grist 
that succors both man and beast, besides fur- 
nishing to the soil the stimulant that repro- 
duces its kind in greater abundance. 

They have taken the crumbled walls of the 
diminutive palace which was wrecked for the 
valuable stores it contained, and singly and 
in combination with the crumbs from the 
royal table produced a feed that has earned 
the everlasting praise of all bovine kind. In 
mentioning these achievements, I would not 
fail to give due credit to the chemists who 
constitute a very important part of our 
organization, and without whose valuable 
aid the wonderful development of the in- 
dustry could not have been accomplished ; 
fact, these chemists have already deena 
from our oil and cake marvelous food pro- 
ducts that are today helping to reduce the 
high cost of living. ‘The prophet says: 

“They are going to make milk from the 
cotton seed and eggs by a chemical trick; 
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and cobless corn made of nitrogen they'll 
serve with a chickenless chick. Mock-turtle 
soup very soon, they say, will be of a species 
very quaint, distilled from the hood of a 
one-horse shay and a quart of cotton oil 
paint. While your coffee hot that you love 
so well dark brown and flavor that lulls may 
soon be had, so the prophet tells, from boil- 
ing the lintless hulls.” 

The boundless riches of the South are al- 
most inexhaustible, and now that its prin- 
cipal staple has been found to contain so 
many products useful to mankind, the South- 
ern farmer holds the key that shall unlock 
her vast resources. We hear a great deal 
about the oppression of the farmer, but 
when we consider that his wealth is much 
more than the total capital of all the manu- 
facturing interests of the country, and a 
great deal more than the entire banking capi- 
tal of the United States, we discover that the 
farmer holds the balance of power, and wears 
a royal crown of dignity, and it is a source 
of gratification to this organization that we 
day by day are pouring golden eagles into 
his waiting cornucopia. 

A Compliment to the Ladies. 

Mr. Chairman, my duty would be unfilled 
and my task robbed of its chief pleasure did 
I not mention the gracious presence of the 
many beautiful ladies who adorn this occa- 
sion. I veritably believe that ever since God 
made Eve, and gave her to father Adam 
to guide and direct him, that woman has 
been the guiding star to lead man in the 
paths of truth and righteousness. We need 
your presence, dear ladies, because we re- 
spect you, and you stimulate us to higher 
ideals of life and living 
“The golden glow of a woman’s smile 
Makes life’s struggles seem worth while.” 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I trust prosperity, 
contentment and happiness may be showered 
upon us all, and that we of this association 
may live to remember for many years to 
come the magnificent hospitality and chivalry 
of the men, with the beauty and charm of 
the women of Memphis who have done so 
much to provide the many pleasures and 
gaieties that are in store for us; and sir, if 
you desire further evidence of our appre- 
ciation, I would take each heart. that throbs 
with pride and pleasure in the manly bosom 
of each member of this association and lay 
them as a homage at your feet. 

A photograph was now taken of the con- 
vention. 

CHAIRMAN BRODE: Gentlemen, my 
brief reign of authority is now over, and I 
will turn the gavel of authority over to your 
president, I will also turn over the emblem 
of love with which I have been badged (takes 
rose from coat and pins it on president). I 
take pleasure in presenting your president. 
(Long applause.) 


President Calls Convention to Order. 

PRESIDENT J. J. CULBERTSON: Gen- 
tlemen of the Association: I am proud and 
delighted to be presiding over this magnifi- 
cent meeting. We represent one of the most 
importannt industries of the country, the 
influence of which is felt throughout the 
world; you know to what extent and in what 
degree the products you make go into the 
things that make life worth living, and you 
also know that our products are also going 
into the manufacture of war material; the 
development of our industry has had much 
to do with the development of our South 
and the general conditions of life. 

So much has been said and so beautifully 
said by our vice-president that I will now 
simply say that we will proceed to business, 
and the most important thing at present is 
the appointment of two sergeants-at-arms, 
who will try and keep order. If Mr. Single- 
ton and Mr. Malone will handle the door, I 
believe we will be able to hear. (Laughter.) 

The program says the first matter is 
“Presentation of Credentials.” This is being 
attended to in the ante room, each gentle- 
man registering before he is given a badge. 
We have some applications for membership 
as follows: 

Corinth Oil & Refining Company. Corinth, 
Miss. 
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Pa McAlester Fuel Company, McAlester, 
<la. 

Western Feeders Supply Company, Ft. 
Worth, Texas. tee diss 
eo see Cotton Oil Company, Pontotoc, 

iss. 

Dillingham & Dial, Houston, Texas. 

W. F. Bridewell, Little Rock, Ark. 

Brust Manufacturing Company, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Victor Cotton Oil Company, Gaffney, S. C. 

Edward S. Elliott, Memphis, Tenn. 

8. J. Smith, Memphis, Tenn. 

MR. WEST: I move that the applicants 
be elected to membership. 

MR. PERRY: I second the motion. 

The motion was put and the applicants 
declared elected members. 

MR. DURHAM: I move that the formal 
roll call be dispensed with. 

The motion was generally seconded and 
adopted. 

PRESIDENT CULBERTSON: 


ANNUAL ADDRESS 


Happenings and events the past year have 
made and are making history. Records have 
been made in values of both our raw ma- 
terial and its products. One would hardly 
have predicted a year ago $50 for seed, or 
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75 cents for crude oil, or 74% cents for linters, 
or $15 for hulls—but they are here; records, 
all of them. The claim that cottonseed oil 
follows lard or other fats in price has been 
proven fallacious this season just past. It 
has been the leader, and the protest that 
compound manufacturers could not pay the 
price was without weight. Compound led 
pure lard for a time. It was not sentiment: 
it was real—it was demand. Besides, the re- 
duced crush in Europe of oil seeds and nuts 
had its influence. This, with the urgent de- 
mand for fats and oils of every nature for 
glycerine purposes placed cotton oil to the 
fore. When we consider the present price 
for glycerine of 60 cents per pound as against 
19 cents a year ago, we should realize that 
a gallon of cotton oil now contains 45 cents 
worth of glycerine—so that 75 cents for the 
ci] itself may not appear high. The import- 
ance also of converting cotton oil into edible 
forms is such that the time is near—if not 
already here—when every pound will be used 
as a human food. If this be so—then why 
should not cotton oil rank first as an edible 
oil in the same class as olive oil? It has 
made good its place in the world of fats 
and should become the peer of them all. 
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utes are published in the annual proceedings, 
and as every member was furnished with 
copy of the said proceedings, we will dis- 
pense with the reading if there is no objec- 
tion. 

, I will now name special committees as fol- 
ows: 

Committee to consider changes in constitu- 
tion and by-laws, if any: Mr. E. P. McNur- 
ney, Mr. E. T. George, Mr. R. L. Heflin. 

Committee on complimentary resolutions: 
Mr. Reynolds, of North Carolina; Mr. Perry, 
of Mississippi; Mr. Montgomery, of Okla- 
homa. 

I will confer regarding the committee on 
memorial resolutions and advise the respect- 
ive chairmen. 

Vice-President Covington takes the chair. 

VICE-PRESIDENT COVINGTON: The 
next feature of our program is the annual 
address of our president. 

President Culbertson read his address as 
follows: 


OF THE PRESIDENT 


Linters. 


The extraordinary demand for linters as an 
indispensable ingredient for the manufacture 
of high explosives places values at a-high 
level, and what was a drug on -the market 
the previous season at a half to one cent is 
readily salable now at seven cents and even 
higher, which price is higher than cotton sold 
for immediately after the outbreak of the 
present war. Most mills reorganized their 
lint rooms, adding linters, cylinders, saws, 
sharpeners, filing heads and what not, galore. 
Anything and everything to increase their 
lint yields, which were raised from 80 and 
100 pounds to 150 and 170 pounds per ton. 
lt is easily observable that lint—the once 
“dog tail” of the business—converted itself 
into a product that was recognizable as one 
«f the most important, and the yield a most 
important factor in the values of products per 
tcn of seed. Many mills were losing their 
prefit in an insufficient equipment or im- 
proper handling of their linter room, and on 
the lint yield greatly depended the profits, if 
any. When we consider that a 150-pound 
yield meant over $10 per ton of seed, we can 
readily realize the importance of that prod- 
uct. What is in store for us the season to 
come no one can say. The termination of tne 
war will play a drastic part in prices, and 
the value may be cut to two cents instead of 
seven, 

Everybody, however, seems to be pre- 
paring to make the greatest cut (which in 
this case is not downward, but upward) in 
the history of the cottonseed crushing busi- 
ness up to this time at least. 

There was produced in 1914-1915 832,000 
bales from a 16,000,000 commercial cotton 
crop. In 1915-1916 there was a greater quan- 
tity produced from a 12,000,000 bale commer- 
cial crop. The quantity of fibre taken from 
the hulls is not given, but probably amounts 
to over 200,000 bales. Thus it is shown that 
ever one million bales of lint are produced 
which are taken from the seed after having 
been regularly ginned, thereby yielding to the 
South over $30,000,000 from what may be 
termed a new product. 


Hulls. 


Never has there been a greater demand for 
hulls. Prices have risen to $15 per ton f.o.b. 
mill as against half that a year ago. The 
new use of the fibre taken therefrom is the 
reason for the extraordinary market. All of 
the old fibre machines that have been in dis- 
use and rusting for the past twenty years 
have been resurrected. Some of them are 
now playing their part in producing the ma- 
terial so much needed at this time. New de- 
vices in every conceivable shape are coming 
out to strip the seed itself and the hulls of 
their lint, and what was once white is now 
black. So what with all the appliances that 
the seed may be put through another season, 
either as seed itself or as hulls, next season 
will probably mark the maximum of lint 
and fibre production if the war does not soon 
terminate. 
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Cake and Meal. 


Cake and meal have remained more normal 
than any of the other products. The diffi- 
culties encountered in the ever-present desire 
for lint production has made it difficult to 
produce cake or meal equal to the present 
standards. The protein has run so low on 
account of the well nigh impossibility of ob- 
taining satisfactory separation under existing 
circumstances that deliveries on contracts 
have been almost impossible. Consequently, 
while claims for quality have been great, the 
net value has remained about the same be- 
cause of the larger yield. 


The attitude of most of the State officials 
in adopting arbitrary standards as to what 
constitutes cottonseed meal, and as to what 
is considered adulteration should, in our 
opinion, be protested against, and, if neces- 
sary, the merits of the question tried out in 
the courts. In the change that has come to 
the industry by virtue of an extraordinary 
demand for a product which it can under cer- 
tain circumstances supply, why should the 
rights of a manufacturer to modify in degree 
a product be taken from him? In no other 
business is this attempted, and our industry 
has, to our minds, slept on its rights in per- 
initting state officials to take the license and 
the right to legislate as to what in their 
opinion constitutes cottonseed meal or cake. 
Any eake or meal made from cotton seed 
should be, and is, cottonseed meal, and should 
be legally salable as such on either its per- 
centage of ammonia or protein. If it is made 
from the cotton seed and is not considered 
tc be cottonseed meal—what is it? The offi- 
cials evidently expect that nothing but the 
kernel should be used in producing cotton- 
seed meal or cake. If this be so, it should be 
labeled “cottonseed kernel cake” or “meal,” 
so as to distinguish it from cottonseed meal 
or cake. The Federal Government permits 
the manufacture and sale of any food or 
feed that is not deleterious to the human 
family or to cattle, hogs or sheep, provided 
it is sold for what it is, and is so labeled. 
Why should we be called upon to label cot- 
tenseed meal “cottonseed mixed feed” when 
such is a misnomer. The label should be a 
guarantee of the contents. Misbranding 
should be penalized. The present system in- 
duces fraud that should be abolished. Let 
the penalty for misbranding stand, as it 
should, but give to the manufacturer the 
right to manufacture any quality of cake or 
meal that he may desire, so long as such is 
made from the cotton seed and contains the 
guaranteed contents. Deception should not 
be tolerated either in the manufacture or 
the dealer. The time has come that con- 
sumers everywhere analyze all the cake and 
meal they*buy and know its value per unit 
of ammonia or protein and fat. The claim 
that those States that produce a high grade 
meal and cake would suffer by the general 
manufacture of meal or cake of lower stand- 
ards than those at present can hardly be 
sustained as the consuming trade recognizes 
quality in this article as with other feeds. 


It is but natural that buyers desire to 
secure our product in as concentrated a form 
as possible and at as.low a price per ton as 
possible. Especially is this true when it is 
used by manufacturers of mixed feeds. Com- 
parative tables indicate that it is the cheap- 
est concentrated feed on the market. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that it is to the buyers’ 
interest to keep it as rich in protein and am- 
monia as possible, because the cost per unit 
at the price they are paying per ton is the 
lowest of anything they can buy. The claim 
that the article is adulterated by the incor- 
poration of the material from which it is 
manufactured is not borne out, because adul- 
teration—as we understand it—means an 
admixture 6f some foreign and inferior in- 
gredient to cheapen such mixture. The rea- 
son why we are treated as criminals in re- 
spect to this matter is because we have per- 
mitted other people to run our business and 
have not asserted our rights as we should. 


Adulteration of Cotton Seed. 


_ While some improvement has taken place 
in the quality of seed in respect to adultera- 
tion, the mixing of trash and dirt with the 
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seed is systematically going on. Ginners con- 
tinue to use appliances to their gins that 
deliberately add to the cotton seed dirt and 
trash taken from the seed cotton in the pro- 
cess of cleaning. Steps should be taken to 
stop this deliberate fraud by securing either 
State or Federal legislation to prevent the 
manufacturing of such appliances and to 
prevent their use. 


Classification or Grading of Cotton Seed. 

The unsettled condition of things relating 
to our business prevented the taking up of 
the important matter of endeavoring to se- 
cure some classification grade to cotton seed. 
I would recommend that a committee be ap- 
pointed of two members from each State to 
take up the important work and to formu- 
late such recommendation as would not only 
establish grades and classifications, but as 
would also improve the methods of handling 
so as to free it from some of its present great 
dirt losses, which run, as it is well known, 
from 5 per cent. to 20 per cent. 


J. J. CULBPRTSON, Paris, Tex. 

Retiring I'resident of the Association. 
Executive Committee, 

Matters in connection with affairs of our 
association have conducted themselves * so 
smoothly as to have require but one meet- 
ing of this committee, which took place in 
Chattanooga and Memphis on April 7 and 8, 
the chief object being to-determine the time 
and place for this present convention. We 
have been able—through correspondence and 
otherwise—to keep the affairs of our asso- 
ciation in good shape. I take this means of 
thanking each member of this committee for 
the thoughtful and patient consideration they 
have given to many matters that have been 
brought to their attention. Our Mr. Durham 
has had practical charge of affairs pertaining 
to the official weighing and inspection bureau 
at New Orleans, which has been rendered 
more efficient and useful under his guidance 
and under the supervision of the official 
weigher and inspector, Mr. A. M. Juge, who 
will give us an address that should prove in- 
teresting to those that export through New 
Orleans. 

We have reappointed official weighers and 
inspectors in Savannah, and have appointed 
new inspectors and weighers in Wilmington 
and Norfolk, also Charleston. 


Legislation. 


A campaign on oleomargarine legislation 
was entered into by our Legislative Commit- 
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tee under the able leadership of Chairman 
Ashcraft. Many conferences were held; con- 
tributions were secured to, its fund, and the 
fight to free this article from the obnoxious 
tax was carried into the ranks of the dairy 
organization, where such a condition of 
things was disclosed in respect to the un- 
sanitary methods in creameries and in the 
manufacture of butter as to lead to the in- 
troduction of a resolution by Congressman 
Lithicum of Maryland for investigation and 
report to Congress as to the conditions pre- 
vailing in dairies and dairy products which 
seriously menace the health and property of 
the people of the United States and whether 
Federal inspection and supervision is neces- 
sary for the health of the citizens of this 
country. 

It is asserted that fifteen thousand human 
beings die every year from the tubercular 
germs from infected cows, and Federal aid 
is necessary to prevent the spread of this 
terrible disease. 

Our chairman, Mr. Ashcraft, will in his in- 
teresting report on this work go into more 
detail as to what is being done and what is 
hoped to be accomplished in this work. 

One of the important bills introduced at 
the present session of Congress by Congress- 
man Lever of South Carolina relates to the 
e¢mpilation of statistics on cottonseed prod- 
ucts. The author of the bill at the last ses- 
sion secured to some degree this information 
respecting linters; the passage of the present 
bill will make the data on the products of 
cotton seed complete. 

Chemist’s Committee. 

Our association authorized the expenditure 
of $700 to start a fund which was augmented 
by contributions from the various state asso- 
ciations for the purpose of continuing the 
work of the investigation of cottonseed color 
at the Bureau of Standards, in Washington. 
We have taken occasion in our monthly let- 
ters to indicate to some extent the progress 
of this work, which is of considerable impor- 
tance. Progress has been made, as is shown 
by the report of the Chemist’s Committee, 
the chairman of which, Mr. Law, together 
with Mr. Smalley, have given much time and 
attention to the above work and have been 
instrumental in furthering it. We feel, how- 
ever, that an important industry such as ours 
should not be subject to the necessity of sup- 
plying funds for the carrying on of investi- 
gation work by a bureau of our Federal Gov- 
ernment caused by a depletion of their funds. 
It would appear to me that such a condition 
of affairs reflects somewhat on our Southern 
Congressmen and their ability to provide 
necessary means through Congress to give 
one of the greatest Southern industries the 
same means for scientific investigation as re- 
lates to its products as is accorded industries 
elsewhere. Efforts should be undertaken to 
secure reimbursement to our association and 
to the State associations that have so patrio- 
tically contributed to this work. the sums 
appropriated, and also sufficient amounts to 
enable the bureau at Washington to continue 
the work of investigation to a proper, com- 
plete and satisfactory finish. 

Governing Committees. 

The report of the chairmen of the commit- 
tees of the various States indicates the work 
accomplished, and we believe that a real and 
live interest has been taken and that such 
is reflected by the results. The chief duty 
of these committees is to secure new mem- 
berships. The field of work is therefore large. 

Bureau of Publicity. 

In the annual address of Ex-President Ives 
it was recommended that a fund of at least 
$25,000 be raised to extend and enlarge the 
usefulness of the bureau. The report of the 
committee, to whom the matter was referred, 
approved the recommendation, but the 
method of securing the fund was not deter- 
mined. In the discussion following the re- 
port it was decided to leave it to the new 
administrative. He attempted to do some- 
thing and solicited the aid of the members, 
but no interest of consequence was elicited, 
so the matter was dropped. The report of 
the chairman will indicate what has been ac- 
complished during the past year. 
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Committees. 


The Arbitration Committees have done 
their work in a satisfactory and efficient 
manner, as will be shown in their reports. A 
few appeals have been made from their find- 
ings, but they have been exceptional. 

The report of the chairman of the Appeals 
Committee indicates the cases that have been 
passed on. 

Vice-President Covington, chairman of 
Committee on Rules and Committee on Uni- 
formity of Rules, has had charge of the im- 
portant duties of the committees themselves. 
His reports to our members as to the results 
accomplished indicate the scope of work in- 
volved. He and his committees have worked 
faithfully and well and the outcome of such 
is of especial interest to our entire industry. 

I have not heard even the name of the 
Committee on Grievances mentioned this past 
season. It was necessary for me to refer to 
that part of the by-laws relating to “Duties 
of Committee” to know just what their duties 
are. As far as I know, not a single case of 
grievance of any member has come before it, 
which speaks well for the good standing of 
our membership. 

The Committee on Hulls and Fibre Con- 
tents were called on soon after the adjourn- 
ment of our last convention to go to Wash- 
ington and Atlantic City to be present at 
hearings on these and linter rate matters 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Chairman Reynolds reported that the ques- 
tion of hull and fibre content was postponed 
for determination until the next meeting of 
the feed control officials. I would advise that 
the Committee on Hull and Fibre Contents 
and the Conference Advisory Committee be 
merged and such be continued. 

Some explanation is due relative to the 
continuance of the Committee on Methods 
for Improving the Cotton Crop, the wisdom 
of which is indicated by the report of the 
chairman, Mr. McDonald, which shows that 
the work done is important. The committee 
appointed to consider the last report of 
Chairman McDonald failed to report until a 
late date, and inasmuch as there remained 
in the hands of the chairman funds, it was 
deemed wise for him to continue his work 
which was done as is shown. 

Proposed Agricultural Committee. 

There should be appointed what might be 
talled an “Agricultural Committee,” the 
duty of which would be to have its members 
confer with the Department of Agriculture 
and its bureaus at Washington and the 
Agricultural Departments in the various 
States on matters in which our association 
is interested, and especially those questions 
concerning cotton, cotton seed and its prod- 
ucts. The members should attend confer- 
euces of the Agricultural and Marketing As- 
sociations of the various Southern States 
and endeavor to conserve our interest in 
questions that arise in which we are con- 
cerned, such as acreage, seed qualities, im- 
frovements in methods of handling and mar- 
keting, ete. It would to some extent be a 
permanent successor to the temporary com- 
mittee that has for its purpose the increase 
in yield of cotton per acre, except that its 
scope should be widened. 

The Advisory Board of the 
Committee is 
urnecessary 


Legislative 

what seems to us to be an 
appendage, as they have not 
during the past year, as far as I know, been 
called upon for either council or advice. Not 
but what they are able and willing to give 
it. but it seems to us that the Legislative 
Committee itself is able to take care of 
questions coming up for its consideration 
which come to it in the interest of legisla- 
tion or by what may be needed along that 
line. 

Our Secretary. 

The work of our honorable secretary. 
Robert Gibson, has been conducted in the 
usual satisfactory manner. His great inter- 
est in the work of our association has been 
conducive of cood results. He is indefati- 
gable in his duties in which it is unneces- 
sary for me to say he is ever prompt and 
efficient. Our relationship has been extreme- 
lv cordial. He is ever willing to help. In 
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parting our close business relations I do so 

with great regret. The longer one knows 

him the greater one loves him. May God 

biess him and continue him in good health. 
President’s Duties, 

The duties of your president are such as 
to demand some relief. The detail of work 
that comes in superabundance at times is 
such as to seriously interfere with his other 
work should he be engaged in the operation 
of any business or activity. Much of the 
detail, especially that concerning matters 
between the president’s office and the secre- 
tary of our association, could be taken care 
of by a qualified young man stenographer 
and clerk, whose duty would be to virtually 
take charge of the president’s office and un- 
dertake the care of the minutize and routine. 
The purpose of engaging a young, unmarried 
man would be to move him to the domicile of 
each succeeding president, with such advance 
in salary as might be warranted by the in- 
crease in work and_ responsibility. Thus 
could the continuity of the work go on with- 
out delay or embarrassment to the incoming 
administrations. I would say that such a 
man could be engaged at a nominal salary 
per year at the start. 

. 





FIELDING WALLACE, Augusta, Ga. 
Vice-President of the Association. 


Deceased Members. 

There has been removed from our midst by 
the inscrutable will of God, the following 
members : 

G. C. Gifford, Wharton, Texas. 

Chas. A. Stern, Chicago, Ill. 

D. H. Caswell, Austin, Texas. 

Committees will be appointed to draw up 
resolutions expressive of our sorrow and words 
of condolence will be sent to their families. 


Cotton Acreage Reduction Theories and 
Delusions. 

Much has been said and written as to the 
necessity of reduction in cotton acreage. Prop- 
agandists of the theory usually assert that it 
is the only way to secure diversification—and 
go further to say that the farmer should first 
raise everything needed on the farm and then 
cut his cotton acreage in two—plant one-half 
in cotton and the other in some unknown and 
untried crop under the theory that by so doing 
he is diversifying. Those that hold out as 
the panacea for all ills and complaints of the 
Southern farmer—the making of a drastic 
reduction in cotton acreage—invariably lose 
sight of the fact that real diversification fol- 
lows cotton planting. We agree that the 
farmer should raise more of his own needs on 
the farm, so that he can supply himself as far 
as possible with the food and feed that he 
usually buys elsewhere. After he does this. he 
should plant his usual crop of cotton, and by 
the adoption of better methods increase, if 
possible, his yield per acre. In the circular 
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that has been published by our committee to 
increase the yield of cotton per acre, they 
state: First, “Do not attempt to raise any- 
thing unless you know where, how, and at 
what price you can market it; accept facts to 
guide you (not hearsay), and raise everything 
needed for consumption on the farm, like corn, 
oats and hay for your own horses and mules, 
cattle and hogs, but beware of raising more 
than you need yourself. If successful in di- 
versification in this small way, you can better 
determine if you can wisely carry it further. 
After all this is decided, plant all you can in 
cotton. Make your cotton acreage produce 
more cotton per acre than ever before”—which 
advice to our minds is sound and full of logic. 
In this age of scientific work which has ex- 
tended itself into every industry—manufactur- 
ing, financial and agricultural—the yield per 
acre of cotton can and should be substantially 
increased by the adoption of the fundamental 
principles of scientific preparation, seed selec- 
tion, planting and cultivation, and while it 
may not be necessary to increase the actual 
acreage of cotton to supply the annual increase 
in the world’s consumption, the urgency of 
better methods of production is manifest if we 
are to hold in the South the means of supply- 
ing the increased demand. 

The Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton has indicated by careful investigation that 
the crop of a year ago cost the producer about 
S¥,c. per pound. The great war paralyzed 
demand and consumption and the market in 
consequence dropped under cost of production. 
Had it not been for the so-called by-product, 
cotton seed, a greater loss would have been 
experienced. Since then, by reason of the in- 
creased demand and absorption of surplus and 
a ready market for the crop, the present year 
has brought about prices that give to the 
farmer a good profit, always considering the 
fact that his cotton crop produces cotton seed, 
from which he readily realizes as much as 
from the cotton itself. If it costs the farmer 
8¥,c. to produce cotton and he sold the crop 
of the season just past at an average of, say, 
101%4¢c., he makes a profit of 2c., or, say, $10 
per bale. If cotton seed were worthless, this 
would be about the farmers’ profit in produc- 
ing a bale of cotton, but when we consider 
that in raising this bale of cotton he also 
produces 1,000 pounds of seed, from which he 
realized this present season an average of $35 
per ton, he increases his profit $17.50 on each 
bale produced—making the value per bale 
$27.50. If we allow, say, 25 per cent. of the 
seed for planting and wastage we find that the 
Southern farmers realize $10 per bale profit 
or their cotton and over $13 per bale on their 
cotton seed which on a 12,000,000 bale crop 


equals $156,000,000 for their cotton seed 
against $120,000,000 profit on the cotton 
raised. 


Some 900 oil mills located throughout the 
South are engaged in the conversion of cotton 
seed into products. At $35 per ton, a crush 
of the usual percentage of seed out of twelve 
million bales growth, say. four and one-half 
million tons, means a disbursement of over 
$156,000,000 from the oil mills to the pro- 
ducer or seller. This is not taking into con- 
sideration the products of the mills that can 
be consumed by the farmers themselves in the 
way of cottonseed oil, meal and hulls by ex- 
change of seed in which no cash expenditure 
is involved. When we consider that an an- 
nual crush of four and one-half million tons 
of seed means about three and one-half million 
barrels of oil (most of which is used for edible 
purposes), one can conceive the important 
part such plays in the production of edible fats 
that the world at large needs and consumes. 
If we take the other products coming from a 
ton of seed at average prices prevailing the 
present season it would read something like 
the following on the twelve million bale crop 
of this season: 


1£0.000,000 gallons of oil at 50c. per gallon $90,000,000 
2,250,000 tons of cake and meal at $24 


SO TOO tae n 3.7 tcud wwedowess - 54.000,000 
540.000.000 Tbs. of lint at 5 cents per pound 27.000,000 
1,125,000 tons of hulls at $8 per ton. 9.000 000 


$180,000_000 

If this does not mean diversification for 
the South, what does? The claim that the 
farmer needs the means to supply himself with 
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food and feed by other diversification such as 
the small crop propagandists advocate is cer- 


tainly disproven when he raises cotton. It is 
true that what seems to be the extreme prices 
prevailing at this writing may not be possible 
when new crop time comes. It is safe to say 
that the present relationship of cotton seed 
products to those articles with which they 
compete leads us to the belief that we may 
reasonably expect a fair return from cotton 
seed raised—based on the expectancy in prices 
that cotton seed products should bring. It, 
therefore, seems to us that the theory of 
drastie reduction of cotton acreage is a fallacy 
and a delusion, and should not be entertained 
by the thoughtful farmer and planter. There 
is sufficient ground for the belief that in the 
immediate future, without any decrease in cot- 
ton acreage, the production of both cotton and 
cotton seed will meet with good markets. We 
cannot, therefore, see the force of arguments 
in favor of any reduction, because: 

First: The world will take—at about the 
present basis of price—a reasonable supply of 





ROBERT GIBSON, 


Life Secretary of the Assi ciation. 


Lallas, ‘lex. 


cotton which should be raised on the acreage 
of the season just past. 

Second: In this argument it is reasonably 
shown that the farmer should expect to realize 
on the average somewhere near what he did 
the season just past for his cotton seed, though 
the trend naturally may be downward. 

Third: The net proceeds to the Southern 
farmer should exceed anything that he may be 
led to plant to secure other means of diversi- 
fication, because he diversifies when he plants 
cotton as shown. 

Fourth: The farmer and planter provides 
for himself the best means of supply of feed 
and food fat in exchanging his seed for such 
at the oil mill in his vicinity. 

Fifth: It is a fallacious belief that the cot- 
ton farmer can with equal ability cultivate 
new and untried crops as he can cotten. 

Federal Reserve System. 

There has been some legislation in eonnec- 
tion with our national financial system that 
has been beneficial to our commercial, indus- 
trial and agricultural interests. whereby the 
business of each has been materially benefited 
by securing to them better means of securing 
money in adequate quantities during operative 
periods. One great factor that has aided our 
whole country in this respect is the institution 
of the Federal Reserve Banking System, by 
which all National Banks can avail themselves 
of the opportunity of rediscounting eligible 
manufacturing paper, such as our own, thus 
giving to the small bank proportionally equal 
facilities for the supplying of funds as that of 
the larger institutions located in larger centers. 
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Federal Trade Commission. 

Another important department of our 
Federal Government (The Federal Trade Com- 
mission) is making itself felt in the business 
of our country. It is taking up those problems 
that confront many businesses, especially that 
relating to foreign trade. Their recent report 
to Congress and their recommendations indi- 
cate the thoroughness in which they make 
their investigations. If Congress will act, the 
usefulness of the Commission in respect to the 
changes necessary is apparent. Your presi- 
dent had hoped to secure Mr. Davies, the 
chairman, to address us, but that gentleman 
was unable to attend. We should like to see 
the members of that body become acquainted 
with our industry and some of its problems, 
perhaps they might help us in solving them. 

Our minds, feelings and sensibilities have to 
some degree been trained to regard the terrible 
conflict going on abroad as part of our daily 
life. To us, Americans, it is hard to realize 
what it means. We have no adequate ap- 
preciation or conception of the terrific disrup- 
tion of industrial, commercial and domestic 
life. We occasionally, through the medium of 
some personal narrative of actual experience, 
have a dim, dull mental vision of what is 
really happening in those countries in Europe 
whose masses of people, as a whole, love peace. 
Society there is similar to our own. Family 
ties are as strong as with us. Ideals they 
revere as do we; the love of country and its 
institutions they hold sacred and their con- 
ception of duty is the same as with us and 
they are ever ready to fight for their principles 
as they understand them, and which have been 
taught to them as to us. They believe they 
are right, and all combatants call on Almighty 
God in His infinite mercy to aid them. With 
that universal trust in our Lord, who shall 
say which is right and which is wrong. We 
have our ideas with what means we have to 
form them, and it is our right, with the lights 
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before us, to use our own judgment and to 
favor those we think are in the right. We 
should thank God that America is free from 
wars or those things that lead to wars. Not 
only should we thank Him for our deliverance 
from such, but should be thankful for a wise, 
thoughtful and able President, whose great 
anxiety and bitter trials in averting such com- 
plications have been crowned with success, 
May his future efforts be attended with the 
same results. His stand for humanity and for 
the rights of civilization will go down in his- 
tory as the greatest force for the ennoblement 
of our country, and such will become enshrined 
in the hearts and souls of men to the end of 
time. 

The address was listened to with close at- 
tention, many of the ideas evoking applause. 
The reference to Secretary Gibson was re- 
ceived with touching appreciation. 

VICE-PRESIDENT COVINGTON: Gentle- 


men: Our president has given us much to 
think over; what shall we do with his ad- 
dress? 


MR. DURHAM: It has been customary 
to refer the address to a special committee, 
and I therefore move that the chair appoint 
a special committee of three to make a re- 
port on the recommendations contained in 
the president’s address, not in a mere per- 
funetory manner perhaps as is sometimes 
done, but so that this convention can carry 
into effect some of the suggestions, and in 
order to do this, the said committee is hereby 
instructed to report tomorrow morning at 
10 o’elock. 

MR. HEFLIN: I second the motion. 

The motion was adopted. 

VICE-PRESIDENT COVINGTON: I ap- 
point on that committee Mr. Durham, Mr. 
Ives and Mr. Singleton. 

PRESIDENT CULBERTSON: We _ will 
now have the annual report of our secretary, 
Major Robert Gibson. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. President and Members: This, the 
twentieth anniversary of the birth of our 
association, carries with it the pleasant duty 
to me of making my annual report, and I 
shall endeavor to show in detail my steward- 
ship in the conduct of the business for the 
fiseal year just closed—May 1, 1915, to May 

1916—giving you first the following: 


Cash Statement. 
$4,300.96 


Palance from 1915 
Collections during year .......... 27 975,57 


$32,276.53 
28,684.02 


$3,592.51 


Il.ess disbursed this year.......... 


Leaving a balance in the bank of.. 
Credit: 


Regular fund . $3,124.18 


New Orleans office .... 419.24 
Color investigation 414.11 


$3 957.53 
Less debit: 
Bureau of Pub- 
licity 
Oleomargarine.. 


$195.02 

170.00 $365.02 $3,592.51 

With this report I also hand you the an- 
nval trial balance and statement of Mr. Chas. 
I'vers, auditor of our books and accounts for 
the year of 1915-1916. 

While the balance in the bank is some 
$700 less than it was at the end of the year 
of 1914-1915, I consider the showing for the 
year of 1915-1916 a great deal better in com- 
parison, because of the fact that more ex- 
tensive work has been carried on, and there- 
fore a great deal more money expended than 
was last year. 

IT shall not go into detail regarding the 
work that has been accomplished during the 
year, and the results therefrom, as these re- 
ports will be made by your president and the 
chairmen of the various committees—but in 
order to give you a clearer understanding of 
the financial condition of the association, I 
desire to call your attention to some of the 


Expenditures. 


For instance, the work of the Committee 
on Uniformity of Rules and the traveling 
expenses of the gentlemen serving on that 
committee cost the association a good round 
sum, yet we feel that the expense incurred 
in this work is very small in comparison with 
the great good that will come by reason of 
the earnest thought and untiring efforts of 
the Committee on Uniformity of Rules in 
revising and endeavoring to perfect our 
rules. ; 

Our president has established a custom of 
issuing a monthly letter to the members of 
the association, giving trade conditions and 
matters of interest, and while the issuance of 
such letter has brought about a small ex- 
pense each month not heretofore made, it has, 
on the other hand, brought about a means 
of keeping the members informed of the 
work and proceedings of the association, 
which they have never had before. We have 
received all during the year expressions of 
appreciation and thanks from the members 
for this letter, and I feel that President Cul- 
bertson is to be complimented upon tite suc- 
cess of his letter, and that the thanks of the 
entire association are due him for it. 

President Culbertson also originated the 
idea of getting up a contest and offering cash 
prizes for “Practical Suggestions for the Bet- 
terment of the Seed End of Our Business,” 
and as a result some excellent papers were 
submitted containing suggestions which 
should prove of value to the association. The 
money paid out in prizes should, therefore, 
be considered well expended. 

Also an expenditure of $500 was made 
covering a reward offered by the association 
for the arrest and conviction of the high- 
waymen who attacked your secretary on the 
evening of December 4, 1914. While this ex- 
penditure was authorized during the year of 
1914-1915, it was actually made during the 
year of 1915-1916. 

Quite heavy expenditures have been made 
on the color investigation and oleomargarine 
accounts, but these stand apart from the 
regular expenses as outside funds will be 
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raised to cover them, and reports of this 
work will be made by the respective chair- 
men. 

As stated, I have merely given you an ac- 
count of the expenditures in a casual way, 
and a full report of the work of the asso- 
ciation will be given by the president and the 
chairmen of the committees. I am sure you 
will all appreeiate the very active efforts that 
have been put forth during the year and the 
good results obtained. 

I give you below the present 


Membership of the Association by States. 


Packers and 


Mills Refiners Firms Total 
Arkansas ...... . 2 8 30 
FS ee 24 8 32 
Georgia 35 18 53 
Louisiana ....... 19 34 53 
Mississippi ni 32 12 44 
North Carolina ... 19 8 27 
South Carolina .. 19 9 28 
Tennessee ........ 12 29 41 
FN ck ee ee ee 82 47 129 
CRIN nc ose 28 8 36 
lien 2 tae 21 27 
Missouri ...... ee 7 8 
Califormia. ...... Ske 2 
WOON sscce de Rersees l ze ] 
ji i eae pan eae o% 4 4 
ee ee 3 4 
PRisdelomMe .... 0006: 7 7 
a oe» 34 34 
Ae 2 2 
Minnesota 1 1 
BPM So an indo ee ; 1 ] 
WINE or024 ocne ees 2 + 6 
Washington .......... ee 1 1 
OY sicivictets «ono coeam 7 15 7 
i een 2 2 
Massachusetts ........ on 2 e 
WRISGNE. 5 Ss eo ods ] ] 2 
CS «Kia ow oo sine steer 1 1 
i eee 1 1 

308 288 596 


The above total membership of 596 shows 
an increase of 11 members over the total for 
the year of 1914-1915, and this does not in- 
clude 26 new members who have joined the 
association since May 1, 1916, which would 
make a net gain of 37. And, too, if we did 
not have to take from our list those who 
have withdrawn and not paid their dues dur- 
ing the year the increase would be a great 
deal more. Those withdrawn and _ unpaid 
have not been figured in any of my totals. 

Right here I wish to speak of the work 
dene by some of the members of the govern- 
ing committees during the year. 

There has been decidedly more interest 
shown by these committees in an effort to 
increase the membership. Their work has 
been more enthusiastic and they have met 
with better results than at any time I can 
recall. Mr. R. F. Crow, chairman of the Gov- 
erning Committee from Texas, made a can- 
vass for new members and succeeded in se- 
curing at least fifteen in just about that 
many days. Mr. August Elbert and Mr. John 
Aspegren, of New York, have done splendid 
work all during the year and have added 
quite a number to our list. Mr. T. J. Kidd, 
of Birmingham, and Mr. Ernest Lamar, of 
Selma, have taken up the work for the Gov- 
erning Committee from Alabama; Mr. J. B. 
Hildebrand, of Little Rock, and Mr. R. H. 
Winfield, of Augusta, have likewise made a 
campaign in Arkansas. Mr. W. E. Jervey, 
of New Orleans, and Mr. M. C. Stockbridge, 
of Ruston, are working in Louisiana; Mr. C. 
A. Johnson, of Tarboro, and W. H. Jasspon, 
of Charlotte, have accomplished good results 
in North Carolina; Mr. P. D. McCarley, of 
Atlanta, and Mr. W. M. Hutchinson, of 
Macon, have made an active campaign in 
Georgia, also Mr. J. H. Petty, of Indianola, 
and Mr. E. Cahn, of Meridian, for Mississippi; 
Mr. W. B. West, of Columbia, and Mr. John 
Stevens, from South Carolina, and the mem- 
bers of the Tennessee Governing Committee, 
Mr. J. H. DuBose and W. P. Battle, both of 
Memphis, have been very active in this work 
during the year. 
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Besides the work done by the members 
ef the Governing Committees, the individual 
members of the association have shown more 
interest and co-operation than usual, and | 
desire to make especial mention of Messrs. 
Wilson and Redus, of Meridian, Miss., who 
have sent in quite a number of applications 
during the year. Indeed, the work of the 
Governing Committees and the individuals 
has been splendid, and I am going to urge 
that each one of you right now, whether 
a committee member or not, make a reso- 
lution that during the coming year you will 
use your best efforts to secure at least one 
member to the association. If you do this 
think what it will mean—our membership 
will be doubled. This much work on the 
part of each of you will not cause you very 
great inconvenience, as I feel sure if you will 
only go to your mill neighbor who is not a 
member of the association, or to some non- 
member broker or dealer, or even a ma- 
chinery man, and solicit him to membership, 
You will be successful in securing at least 
che new member during the year. Won't 
you give this matter serious consideration 
and help to make a record breaking report 
for the coming year? 

With this report I hand you a list of the 
members who have withdrawn from the asso- 
ciation, and the name of one member ex- 
pelled during the year. I also attach a list 
of those who have joined the association since 
the last annual meeting in Birmingham, Ala., 
May 17, 18 and 19, 1915, and, I regret to say, 
a list of those whose dues for 1915-1916 are 
still unpaid. I hope to get in some of these 
unpaid dues yet. 

I trust you will find my report satisfactory, 
and in conclusion I desire to express to you 
my most sincere thanks and appreciation for 
your very loyal support and assistance dur- 
ing the year in behalf of the association, and 
for your unfailing courtesy and consideration 
shown to me personally. 


MR. McKEE: I move the report be re- 
ferred to a special commitiee. 

MR. DURHAM: I second that motion. 

The motion was adopted. 


PRESIDENT CULBERTSON: I name on 
that committee Mr. West, of South Carolina; 
Mr, Hildebrand, of Arkansas, and Mr. McKee, 
of Georgia. 


MR. F. W. McKEE: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I have been requested by 
your president to present the next speaker. 
If we went all through the State of Georgia, 
and, indeed, throughout the whole cotton 
growing States of the South, we could find 
no man who has taken a greater interest in 
the matter he is to present than has Dr. 
Soule. He has qualified himself to properly 
present to you the subject he will spéak on. 
He has made a careful, earnest, intelligent 
study of the matter. He has for years in 
Georgia taken an active interest in the agri- 
cultural deveopment of the State, and that 
affects the welfare of all the people of the 
South. For many years, on an average of 
once in every two weeks. Dr. Soule has writ- 
ten some article advocating the use of cotton 
seed products, which so vitally affect our 
welfare. I feel that every member of the 
association should not only bear this address, 
but he should carefully read it on his return 
home. (Applause.) 


COTTONSEED MEAL—THE STANDARD 
CONCENTRATE. 


By Dr. Andrew M. Soule, President, Georgia 
State College of Agriculture. 


The relatively speaking high cost of con- 
centrated foods has proved disturbing to 
many of our farmers who are already en- 
gaged in animal industries or contemplate 
developing their operations in that direction. 
This has led to a persistent effort on their 
part to try and find some other concentrate 
or combinations thereof which they could 
use in place of what they have chiefly fed 
in the past. Naturally we have received a 
large number of letters at the college 
throughout the year making inquiry as to 
the merits of a great variety of home grown 
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and manufactured food stuffs appearing upon 
the market from time to time. For instance, 
I have been asked on many occasions 
whether cottonseed meal at $30 to $35 per 
ton was not too costly to be fed to beef or 
dairy cattle and if some combination of 
food stuffs could not be suggested which 
would materially reduce the cost of the 
daily ration. Some livestock men have even 
imagined they could do without the use of 
any concentrates or else have decided to cut 
down the amount usually fed very consider- 
ably. Not being well informed on the sub- 
ject and not taking the trouble to investi- 
gate the matter carefully, they have often 
concluded that the use of any food stuff 
which they could purchase at a lower price 
than cottonseed meal would give them 
equally satisfactory results, or else that it 
would advantage them materially if they 
purchased some lower priced grain feed and 
mixed it with cottonseed meal under the 
impression that they would reduce food 
costs thereby and increase the efficiency of 
the ration. 
Need of Education. 


The need of definite information along the 
line of animal nutrition is very apparent to 
anyone who has studied the methods of 
practice followed on the average farm in the 
South. The elementary character of the 
question asked our college and experiment 





F. W. BRODE, Memphis, Tenn. 
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station workers shows that the subject is 
just beginning to receive attention and that 
no real appreciation of the wide differences 
in food and fertilizing value of our leading 
grain feeds exists in the mind of the lay- 
man. Hence it is not surprising that one 
concentrate should often be considered as 
good as another or that the rations ordi- 
narily fed should be woefully deficient in 
heat units or protein and ash while alto- 
gether too high in carbohydrates and fat to 
suit the need, condition, age or class of ani- 
mals to which they are being fed. Educa- 
tion along this very important line is a cry- 
ing necessity, and should be promoted as 
vigorously as possible by every patriotic 
citizen on that account. Students of eco- 
nomics realize that the era of low-priced 
grain feeds has passed away never to return 
in America. Our farmers, and particularly 
those of the South, have so long been used 
to obtaining concentrates rich in nutrients 
at a rather low price that they feel them- 
selves discriminated against if called on to 
pay prices which only approximate those of 
which farmers in other sections of the world 
where the prevailing civilization has been 
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longer established and where there is a much 
greater density of population, have long paid 
as a matter of course. 

The prices of food stuffs have gone up 
more or less permanently with the likelihood 
that this condition will be accentuated in the 


future. It becomes increasingly important 
that stockmen generally endeavor to inform 
themselves concerning the merits of different 
food stuffs and thereby be in position to buy 
those rich in the elements in which their 
home supplies are deficient and to combine 
various food stuffs in the most economic and 
effective manner. It has been a compara- 
tively easy matter to feed and maintain live- 
stock successfully in the past. The most 
wasteful methods imaginable have been fol- 
lowed and still a margin of profit secured. 
‘The Biblical quotation to the effect that “old 
things have passed away and all things are 
new” is very appropriate at this time and it 
is to be hoped that the lesson which it con- 
veys will be appreciated at its face value. If 
this is done, substantial progress will very 
shortly be made in the matter of combining 
and utilizing food stuffs to better advantage 
than has ever so far been accomplished. This 
will certainly not lessen the profit of the 
stockman and at the same time will enable 
him to meet the increased cost of food stuffs 
he can not produce at home with some degree 
of satisfaction and success. The tendency to 
complain and grumble, while probably a very 
human attribute, does not accomplish any- 
thing worth while. The sooner we compre- 
hend that a permanent change in conditions 
has come about by reason of the entrance of 
the United States upon an era of world 
politics the better. The sooner we conclude 
that the one solution of the condition which 
our changing civilization, commercial indus- 
tries and agriculture has brought about is 
through a definite and constructive type of 
acricultural education, the better it will be 
for all the interests concerned. 


Tests Inaugurated. 


Under the circumstances portrayed it was 
but natural that we should endeavor through 
the College of Agriculture, to secure some new 
and more definite data relative to the merits 
of various rations which could be utilized 
most profitably by southern farmers and to 
ascertain by careful feeding trials if stock- 
men could not afford to pay prevailing prices 
for cottonseed meal or if it would be more to 
their interest to use a combination of concen- 
trates rather than the by-product of the seed 
which the great majority of them raise on 
their farms. To this end an experiment was 
inaugurated last fall to determine in so far 
as practicable, the merits of a ration consist- 
ing of cottonseed meal and silage when fed in 
opposition to silage and hay with minimum 
and maximum rations of mixed concentrates. 
Twelve cows were selected for this test. They 
were equally advanced in their lactation 
periods. Two Jerseys and two Holsteins were 
used in each of the three groups into which 
the cows were divided. Only pure-bred or 
high grade animals were selected. They were 
remarkably uniform as to size, age and gen- 
eral condition. Each of the rations indicated 
below was fed for thirty days to each group. 
A transition interval of a week was allowed 
between the changes in rations, to offset the 
effect of the previous ration fed and allow the 
animals to become accustomed to the new 
ration. Each group was thus maintained on 
each of the three rations for a period of thirty 
days. The record of each group for the whole 
period of ninety days, the length of the feed- 
ing period, has therefore been summarized 
and used as the basis of the deductions 
made. 


Rations Used. 


The first group received a ration of 36 
pounds of silage and 6 pounds of cottonseed 
meal of the grade known as prime meal or 
that containing between 33 and 35 per cent. 
of digestible protein, 6.18 per cent. of nitrogen 
or 7.5 per cent. ammonia. The second group 
received the same amount of silage, 7 pounds 
of hay and 5 pounds of mixed concentrates. 
The third group received 12 pounds of silage, 
10 pounds hay and 10 pounds of mixed con- 
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centrates. The concentrates used with 
groups two and three consisted of a mix- 
ture of cottonseed meal 4 parts, wheat bran 
3 parts and corn and cob meal 3 parts. 
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dairy cows for a period of more than 20 years 
where silage and cotton seed meal have con- 
stituted the chief elements of the winter 
ration used. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF RESULTS. 


Ave. Weight Food consumed 





= i en aa | 

=  Begin- Concen- Cost of 

o ning End trates Hay Silage Food 
Ibs. - the. Vis, Ths. Ihe, $ 

] 855 850 2160 12856 49.35 

2 857 848 1800 2520 12960 61.20 

3 851.5 846 3600 3600 4320 79.92 


Rations used, basis 
Group I.’ 
Group II. 
Group ILI. 


1000 pounds. 


Note.—All rations contained equal amount dry matter and digestible nutrients in 


relative amount and proportion. 





DR. A. M. SOULE, Athens, Ga. 
President Georgia College of Agriculture. 


Prices Charged for Food. 


The prices allowed for these foodstuffs were 
as follows: Cotton seed meal $27.50, wheat 
bran $30 and corn and cob meal $22.85. These 
would be regarded as average prices for the 
last few years. In this connection it is proper 
to state that the results presented were also 
figured on the basis of cotton seed meal at 
$32 per ton, corn and cob meal at $22.85 and 
bran at $25. In spite of the apparent disad- 
vantage at which this placed cotton seed meal 
it did not affect in any material sense the 
profits made from it. In other words, even 
when a difference of $7 per ton in favor of 
wheat bran was made and corn and cob meal 
was left at the low price of $22.85 per ton, 
cotton seed meal at $32 per ton quite held its 
own when fed singly and in opposition to com- 
binations of these three concentrates at the 
prices mentioned. The peavine hay was 
charged to the cattle at $14 per ton. It was 
grown on the College farm. The silage was 
charged at $3 per ton, for which we think we 
can make and preserve it. 


Influence of Rations on Liveweight. 


Many people have expressed the opinion 
that whére cotton seed meal constitutes the 
sole concentrate dairy cattle tend to fall off 
in flesh and become too thin. Your attention 
is called to the weight of these animals at 
the beginning and the end of the feeding 
period. Iucluding the preliminary and transi- 
tion period these cows were maintained on 
the rations described for a period of nearly 
120 days. You will notice that group one 
receiving silage and cotton seed meal lost 5 
pounds. Group two lost 9 pounds and group 
three lost 3.5 pounds. The contention, there- 
fore, that cotton seed meal will not maintain 
dairy cows in good condition does not seem 
to be well substantiated, and this is in ac- 
cord with our general experience in feeding 


Value of 
Milk Butter 

-—Yield of—, at30c. at 30c. Profit on 
Milk Butter gal. Ib. Milk Butter 

lbs. lbs. $ $ $ $ 
6829.9 335.99 238.24 100.79 189.20 51.75 
6820.7 327,84 237,92 98.35 176.72 37.15 
7078.5 341.14 246.56 102.35 168.64 22.43 


Silage 36 lbs., cottonseed meal 6 lbs. 
Silage 36 lbs., hay 7 lbs. mixed concentrates 5 Ibs. 
Silage 12 lbs., hay 10 lbs., mixed concentrates 10 lbs, 


Same 


Influence of Food Cost on Rations. 

Bear in mind that the figures presented in 
the table represent the food consumed and 
milk and butter produced by the four cows 
in each group. In other words, they practical- 
ly represent the amount of feed consumed 
and the yield of milk and butter which might 
be anticipated from a good dairy cow in a 
lactation period covering one year. You will 
see, therefore, that a good dairy cow yield- 
ing between 6,000 and 7,000 pounds of milk, 
which is far above the average, would con- 
sume about a ton of cotton seed meal, a little 
less than 1,800 pounds of mixed grain feed 
when fed a minimum ration of concentrates 
and hay, and nearly two tons of mixed con- 
centrates and hay when fed with a mini- 
mized ration of silage and hay ad libitum. 
Where a high ration of silage was fed nearly 
64% tons was consumed per cow. When the 
ration of concentrates was cut down and 
lay used to replace a part of the grain ra- 
tion, the cow still consumed silage at the 
rate of about 64 tons. When the silage was 
minimized and the hay and mixed concen- 
trates increased, only about two tons of silage 
was consumed. On the basis of the average 
prices indicated above, the cost of the food 
consumed by group one was $49.45, group 
two $62.20 and group three $79.92. There 
was a difference between the cost of the 
ration fed the first group and the second 
group of $11.85 and of $30.59 as between the 
rations fed group one and group three. This 
of itself is an illuminating example of the 
influence which feeds exert on the cost of 
production, but it should be noted at this 
point that the silage and cotton seed meal 
is a home-grown ration as it were, and when 
used help to provide a profitable market for 
one of the most important by-products of the 
average southern farm and to utilize forage 
crops which every farmer can make and pre- 
serve with advantage to himself and feed 
as a companion food to cotton seed meal with 
the very best possible result. It is easier to 
make and preserve silage than to make and 
cure hay, as everyone who has had experi- 
ence along this line knows. Minimizing the 
consumption of silage and increasing the con- 
sumption of hay is “like carrying coal to New 
Castle.” 

The use of mixed concentrates means that 
large amounts of grain as a rule must be 
purchased in other sections though, of course, 
there are now a few places in the south where 
a small surplus of corn and oats might be 
available for the maintenance of dairy cat- 
tle. Moreover, as the use of silage is mini- 
mized, the consumption of hay or other 
roughage must be increased and the utiliza- 
tion of mixed concentrates advanced, the cost 
of the ration fed increased with lessened 
profits to the owner and without advantage 
to the animals consuming it. This experi- 
ment accords in this respect with my experi- 
ence and observation in feeding and handling 
dairy cattle in five southern States for more 
than two decades. 


Yield of Milk and Butter by Groups. 

You will observe that the cows in group 
one made 6,829.9 pounds of milk. In group 
two 6,820.7 pounds of milk, and in group 
three 7,078.5 pounds of milk. Group one and 
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two ran neck and neck in milk yield. Group 
three had an advantage of about 248.6 over 
group one, but made at so much greater 
cost that it really represented a loss and 
not a gain financially. There is a remark- 
able accord in these figures when you con- 
sider that twelve animals with their more 
or less varied individuality were fed in these 
tests for a period of three months. The but- 
ier made by the different groups was as fol- 
Group one 335.99 pounds, group two 


hows: 





C. L. IVES, 
Member of 


New 


Bern, N. C, 


the Executive Committee. 
327.84 pounds and group three 341.14 pounds, 
a result in remarkable accord. The sale price 
of the milk was figured at 30 cents per 
gallon and the butter at 30 cents per pound. 
Of course these prices are much below those 
obtainable in the average city market for 
milk and butter of good quality. Notice that 
the milk produced by group one at 30c. per 
gallon would have brought $238.24, by group 
two $237.92 and by group three $246.56. The 
butter from group one would have brought 
$100.79, group two $98.35 and group three 
$102.35. The profit on the milk from group 
one was $189.20, from group two $176.72 and 
from group three $168.64. The difference in 
profit in favor of the ration of cotton seed 
meal and silage fed group one as compared 
with the ration fed group two was there- 
fore $12.48, or $3.12 per cow. Between group 
ene and group three $20.56, or $5.14 per cow. 
Permit me to call your attention to the fact 
that this virtually represents the difference 
i profit which a dairyman who has care- 
fully selected his animals might expect to 
secure per cow per year from the use of 
the rations fed in this test. Given a herd 
of 40 cows the owner would therefore make 
3499.20 more on the ration fed group one 
than that fed group two and $822.40 more 
on the ration fed group one than that fed 
group three. 
When a matter of butter production is 
considered you will notice that the profit 
obtained from group one was $51.75, from 
group two $37.15. A difference, therefore, in 
favor of group one of $14.60 per cow if esti- 
mated on a yearly basis. The profit on the 
sale of butter from group three was $22.40, 


or a difference in favor of group one of 
*29.32 per cow if estimated on a yearly basis. 


Multiply these figures by 40 and it appears 
that the use of the ration fed group one as 
compared with that fed group two would 


represent a gain to the owner of $584 and .of 
$1,172.80 in the case of group three. In other 
words, the owner would almost double his 
profit by using cotton seed meal and silage 
as compared with using a minimized ration 
of silage with hay ad libitum and a gen- 
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erous ration of mixed eoncentrates. The 
difference in his profits would on this basis 
be sufficient to buy 39 tons of cotton seed 
meal at $30 per ton. This would provide all 
the grain needed to feed his herd of 40 cows 
for a year. It seems evident from these 
figures that the dairyman, could pay from 
$50 to $60 per ton for cotton seed meal if 
necessary in preference to feeding the com- 
bination grain ration used with group three. 
This caleulation does not take into consid- 
eration the enhancement in soil fertility 
which would follow the use of a ration con- 
taining such a large amount of cotton seed 
meal. These figures seem to establish the 
fact that cotton seed meal and silage con- 
stitute an ideal ration for dairy cows and 
the cheapest and most effective combination 
of foodstuffs which can be used on the south- 
ern farm. Also that cotton seed meal can 
be used at a price of $27.50 to $32 per ton 
and still prove the peer of any other con- 
ecentrate or combination of concentrates 
which can be fed. It also is clear from these 
figures that minimizing silage and increasing 
hay consumption is a mistake and that a 
small ration of mixed concentrates and hay 
cannot be made to take the place ‘satisfac- 
torily of 6 pounds of cotton seed meal. 
Notice that in the case of group two 7 
pounds of hay and 5 pounds of concentrates 
were fed in opposition virtually to 6 pounds 
of cotton seed meal. The arrangement was 
not successful at least from the standpoint 
of profit. In group three the minimizing 
of silage and the combination of hay and 
mixed concentrates was not as“ satisfactory 
as the use of a ration of cotton seed meal 
and silage. This leads to the conclusion, 
therefore, that the prices obtained for food- 
stuffs in these experiments cotton seed meal 
and silage constitute the primary ration for 
dairy cows in the south, and that this ration 
is likely to hold its own in the future, even 
if the corn and oat belt have been moved 
south in a larger degree in recent years than 
most people ever thought would be possible. 


Fertilizing Value of Cotton Seed Meal. 


Reference has not been made up to this 
time to the advantage that the use of such 
a ration would effect in the matter of soil 
improvement. Every ton of cotton seed meal 
of the grade here used contains 127.4 pounds 
of nitrogen, 53.2 pounds of phosphoric acid 
and 36 pounds of potash. At least three- 
quarters of this should be returned to the 
scil if the resulting yard manure is carefully 
handled and properly returned to the soil. 
Since commercial nitrogen is now worth 20 
cents per pound, phosphoric acid 5 to 6 cents 
and potash unpurchasable, this phase of the 
question should be kept closely in mind. In 
fact, it would be conservative to state that 
every time a ton of cotton seed meal is fed 
on a southern farm from $20 to $25 has been 
added to the fertility of the land if the re- 
sulting manure is properly preserved and 
utilized. Of course the other concentrates 
used in this test have a manurial value, but 
do not compare favorably in this respect 
with cotton seed meal, as they have a much 
lower rating as carriers of plant food than 
cotton seed meal. The building up of south- 
ern soils has now become an essential mat- 
ter, and I desire to emphasize the great pos- 
sibilities. of increasing the fertility of our 
land through feeding our cottonseed meal at 
home. 


Influence on Health of Herd. 


Another point I desire to stress is that 
these cows were in good condition through- 
out the test, and that our herd, fed chiefly 
or cotton seed meal and silage in the winter 
time and run on bermuda grass pastures with 
supplemental rations of cotton seed meal in 
the summer, has always been in a healthy 
and vigorous condition. Our herd records 
show that 40 cows, including grades and pure- 
breds, now average well above 5,000 pounds 
of milk per lactation period, which is a sig- 
nificant record and one not easily surpassed 
in any section devoted to intensified dairying. 
The fact that we have 27 descendants of one 
cow in the herd fed on the rations indicated 
above is the only evidence needed to show 
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that when this wonderful concentrate is used 
in a rational manner, the health and vigor 
of the herd will be preserved in an entirely 
satisfactory manner. 

Ash Content of Southern Concentrates. 

Much has been said about our inability in 
the south to produce beef and dairy animals 
satisfactorily because of the supposed de- 
ficiency of our soil in mineral matter, par- 
ticularly lime. There is a belief predominant 
in many quarters that our animals are under- 
sized and lacking in virility and stamina. 
‘This conclusion is not based on anything 
stronger than supposition, and is not borne 
eut by our experience as the records of our 
herd show. The under-sized animals about 
which so much has been said and written are 
made so by injury sustained during their 
period of growth and development due to 
tick infestation or to the fact that they 
are the progeny of scrub animals, or more 
likely still to the failure of our farmers to 
feed them properly balanced rations in ade- 
quate amounts. The College owns a Here- 
ford steer which weighed 1,442 pounds as a 
two-year-old. This steer’s grand dam was a 
scrub south Georgia cow with a dash of 
Hereford: blood. He illustrates the value of 
using the pure-bred sire for up-grading na- 
tive stock. He was fed on a ration of silage 
and cotton seed meal in the winter time and 
ran on grass in the summer. He was stall 
fed for about four months. He is a blocky, 
chunky animal with the characteristic mark- 
ings and general appearance of the Here- 
ford. He is beautifully fleshed. We were 
offered $142.50 cash for this animal by a 
Chattanooga butcher, who did not expect to 
lose money in handling him. I cite this as 
an illustration of the possibilities of de- 


veloping beef cattle which will top the mar- 
ket in the south and which will attain the 
size, condition and quality of cattle finished 
in any other section through the use of silage 
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and cotton seed meal as a winter ration 
and grass and suitable supplemental rations 
of meal in the summer. Cotton seed meal 
contains not only a much greater percentage 
cf digestible protein than corn, wheat bran, 
oats or barley but a much higher percentage 
of ash. 

Corn is naturally the principal crop used 
north of the Ohio river. This foodstuff is 
not only low in digestible protein, containing 
10.1 per cent. but it contains only 1.2 per 
cent. of ash matter. Wheat contains 1.9 per 
cent. of ash matter and 12.4 per cent. of pro- 
tein. Wheat bran contains 16 per cent. of 
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protein, or nearly twice as much as corn, and 
6.3 per cent, of ash. Oats contain 12.4 per 
cent. of protein and 3.5 per cent. of ash, while 
barley contains 11.5 per cent. of protein and 
2.7 per cent. of ash. These are the principal 
cereals fed north of the Ohio river, and with 
the exception of wheat bran none of them are 
notably high in ash matter. It is a custom 
in that section of the country to feed some 
concentrate high in protein, however, and 
containing as a rule a considerable quantity 
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of ash matter. Two concentrates are chiefly 
used for this purpose: linseed meal, which 
contains 33.9 per cent. of crude protein and 
5.4 per cent. of ash, and cotton seed meal, a 
prime grade of which contains 6.6 per cent. 
of ash and 39.8 per cent. of crude protein. 
These analyses may be surprising to some 
because they indicate that cotton seed meal 
grown in the coastal plains or the Piedmont 
region of the south on lands which are de- 
ficient in lime and in phosphorus still con- 
tains more ash matter and a higher per cent. 
of protein than linseed meal grown primarily 


along the northern border of the United 
States. These percentages indicate also that 


with the exception of wheat bran none of the 
cereals fed north of the Ohio river contain 
anything like as much ash matter as cotton 
seed meal, and in nearly every instance from 
one-third td one-fourth as much _ protein. 
These facts demonstrate that the southern 
farmer who uses cotton seed meal as the 
basis of his rations and feeds a suitable 
variety of roughage and such other supple- 
mental concentrates as may be necessary, 
can easily and cheaply provide his live stock 
with not only an economical ration but one 
which eontains an abundance of both protein 
and ash matter. If this is done, it is certain 
that animals can be grown and developed 
with the same degree of rapidity and the 
same weight and quality attained in the 
south as can be secured elsewhere. 

The real trouble in the south has been due 
to the fact that live stock farming up to the 
present time has been a side issue’ with the 
average plantation owner. He has kind of 
expected his animals to take care of them- 
selves. Cotton growing has been his main 
business and on this he has concentrated his 
best effort and attention. The profits and 
advantages to be derived from live stock hus- 
bandry have not been clearly recognized until 
recently. The need of growing more live 
stock so as to enable the diversification of 
farm crops has not been fully appreciated up 
to the present time. Ticks have menaced the 


health and vigor of farm animals, while in 
the absence of silos and the use of a sufficient 
amount of concentrates in the winter cattle 
have naturally failed to make gains. Under 
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these conditions it is not surprising that we 
should have produced many undersized ani- 
mals not possessed of the best bone or the 
highest quality. It is only to be expected 
under such circumstances that the farmer 
should have concluded that the handling of 
live stock was not a profitable undertaking. 
That this' deduction was wrong has now been 
clearly demonstrated. Cattle bred 
sissippi, for instance, won the highest pre- 
miums at the International Live Stock Show 
in Chicago in competition with the best the 
whole United States could produce. This of 
itself shows what southern foodstuffs grown 
on southern soils and properly fed would en- 
able stock farmers to do. Besides that, thou- 
sands of pure-bred animals have now been 
brought into the cotton growing States and 
the high character and quality of their 
progeny fully maintained. 
Importance of Silage Emphasized. 

It would not be proper to conclude this 
discussion without saying a word about 
silage, the roughage which has proved to be 
the best companion feed to use with cotton 
seed meal. A variety of crops can be used 
for this purpose such as Indian corn grown 
aione or in combination with cowpeas and 
velvet beans. Corn and sorghum may also 
be grown in alternate rows, and there is an 
advantage in this arrangement in that the 
sorghum, mixed with corn which matures 
earlier and therefore dries out, retains enough 
cf its superabundant juices to insure the 
preservation of the silage in an ideal condi- 
tion. As we have dry periods in practically 
all parts of the south during the spring or 
summer, we have found it more desirable of 
late to grow a mixture of white kafir corn 
and sorghum in alternate rows for silage 
purposes. This crop resists drought better 
than any combination we have previously 
used and the yield is equal to or greater than 
that obtained from corn and sorghum grown 
separately. Kafir corn is a drier crop than 
sorghum. Hence, it combines with the latter 
to good advantage to make a silage contain- 
ing a sufficient amount of moisture to keep 
well. The day has long since passed when 
we can question the value of silage, and those 
who say they cannot make it and feed it 
satisfactorily are now in too great minority 
to make this statement carry any weight. 

We do not advise the growth of legumes 
with the silage crops mentioned, believing 
that better results can be obtained in this 
direction by growing the legumes on a sep- 
arate area and curing as hay and using in 
that form. The advantages of the silo are 
very numerous, but among the most im- 
portant are the facts that silage being a cool- 
ing, relaxing food to the digestive system, 
makes an ideal roughage to combine with a 
food as highly concentrated as cotton seed 
meal. Silage also is a very palatable food 
and causes animals to shed off early in the 
spring and to present a thrifty condition 
throughout the winter season. It keeps the 
appetite on edge and lessens the tendency 
to constipation and aids in cleansing the ali- 
mentary tract and keeping it in a healthy 
condition. 

A great quantity of silage can be stored 
in a comparatively small structure which can 
lhe easily erected at a very moderate cost 
when its capacity for storing and preserving 
green feed is taken into consideration. Every 
farmer who has built a silo is loud in its 
praises and finds that he obtains better re- 
sults from the use of cotton seed meal than 
ever before. The cost of a silo, depending 
on size and the character of the construction 
followed, will vary from $75 up to $500, so 
that one of these structures is within the 
reach of every farmer. 

I believe there is no campaign which the 
Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
ean afford to promote more vigorously than 
that of encouraging every stockman in the 
south to build a silo as soon as_ possible. 
Whenever this is done a market for our cot- 
ton seed products will be found at home and 
our live stock industries will receive an im 
petus that has been lacking up to the present 
time. Some one has asked, “what is to be- 
come of our cotton seed hulls?” They only 
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constitute a small amount of the coarse feed 
required to meet the needs of the live stock 
on our farms. They can, of course, be used 
to better advantage as a source of roughage 
than in any other manner. Therefore the 
demand for hulls will become greater in the 
era when every southern farmer uses a silo 
than at the present time. 


Conclusion. 

I believe the facts presented fully demon- 
strate my contention that through the util- 
ization of cotton seed meal and silage, milk, 
butter and beef of the finest quality can be 
produced as economically in the south as in 
any other section, and that the facts and 
figures on which this conclusion is based fully 
justified me in selecting as the caption of 
this paper “Cotton Seed Meal, the Standard 
Concentrate.” 

The address was received with much ap- 
plause and was given the closest attention. 
Dr. Soule was importuned to continue, after 
he had finished. 


PRESIDENT CULBERTSON: Gentlemen, 
I am sure we are under many obligations to 
Dr. Soule for the magnificent address he has 
delivered; it is suggested that the convention 
thank Dr. Soule by a rising vote, and all who 
feel that way will please rise. 

The entire convention rose. 

PRESIDENT CULBERTSON: Gentlemen, 
we have with us a gentleman who had writ- 
ten expressing his regrets, but at the last 
minute he found he was able to come; he is 
not on the formal programme but we will be 
more than glad to have him speak to us, 
and I take pleasure in presenting Hon. J. A. 
Wade, Commissioner of Agriculture of the 
State of Alabama. 


ADDRESS OF COMMISSIONER WADE. 


HON, J. A. WADE: Gentlemen, on this 
oceasion I have not a single note, and I am 
going to talk to you as man to man on our 
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common interest in cotton. You see before 
you probably the greatest cotton crank in 
this entire country. 

Some years ago IT was present at a gather- 
ing in College Station, Texas, and heard a 
talk from a man who was said to be the 
greatest authority on the cotton plant then 
living. In the boastful manner of boys I 
said to myself, “Well, you don’t know any 
more than I can learn,” and the inspiration 
given me then has enabled me to learn a 
great deal about cotton, and especially about 
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the cotton breeding side of the cotton plant. 

Although I had the starch taken out of me 
when the war caused cotton to drop to six 
cents, I will always be a cotton man. It will 
always be our crop and I am going to stay 
with it. (Applause.) We may not be able 
to grow cotton on our moist lands, but our 
drained fields and our ridges are well adapted 
to get the best of the boll weevil, and we 
hope to make our yield as good as it ever 
was. 

Last summer we had a member of the 
Anti-tuberculosis Society in Alabama. It 
was said that we were getting more tuber- 
culosis in Alabama than we should have, be- 
cause of the lack of regulation of certain 
food products. We found that we had 5,000 
tuberculosis cases; one-half of that number 
consisted of poor people with no money with 
which to seek climates more suitable for 
them: this did not include a great many of 
our people who had removed to Texas and 
New Mexico for the benefit of the drier 
climate. 

Disease Due to Dirty Dairy Products. 

The records of the Federal Government 
showed that about 16 per cent. of our tuber- 
culosis was of bovine origin. I undertook a 
butter survey of the State and found that 
about 80 per cent. of the butter used in the 
towns in Alabama was interstate butter. I 
put a very enterprising young man in charge 
of our Market Bureau; he got together some 
interesting facts and we published a bulletin. 

We felt that we should give our people 
some practical truth, and at the same time 
foster our Southern products. We had to 
foster our local dairies and shackle the inter- 
state préduct that was placed with us cheaper 
than we could produce pure butter. We pro- 
duce considerable cotton; the cottonseed pro- 
duced. considerable oil; this oil had proven to 
be suitable for human food. About this time 
it was found out that the peanut produced 
considerable oil; it could be produced in our 
country and from the peanut high-grade oil 
could be extracted, healthy, nutritive and 
palatable. The cottonseed mills with the 
same machinery they use could crush the pea- 
nut. This is the day of rotation and diversi- 
fication. 

We produced and had crushed a car of pea- 
nut oilin Alabama. It was then found that we 
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could not ship it because the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission had not formulated a rate; 
we had to make it the property of the State; 
we then shipped this car to Chicago and they 
paid us 75 cents a gallon for it; it was made 
up into oleomargarine; within a few days 
we had a case of oleomargarine on’ our table. 
{ ate it; I knew it was healthful and I liked 
the taste. In this connection, this trans- 
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action saved one of our little mills from 
bankruptcy; they told me that if they had 
waited three weeks longer, they would have 
failed. Three weeks after this another car 
was made in Coffee county and sold for 
$5,000. 

As there is as yet no rate for this new 
commodity, we make it the property of the 
State, ship it, receive the money and endorse 
it back to the owner; we act as a Market 
Bureau. 

I was in Washington some time ago and 
attended the meeting of the dairy people. 
They jumped all over me; they said, “You 
are working against your local dairies.” “Oh, 
no,” I said, “I am protecting our local dairies 
from the cheap, unhealthy product you are 
forcing on them. I am working in their in- 
terest and in the interest of agricultural 
products such as cottonseed oil and peanut 
oil, vegetable foods that I know are clean 
and healthy; that is what I am doing. I am 
against your business, but will be with you 
when you make it clean and healthy—and 
that will be when the Federal Government 
makes you do it! (Applause.) 

{ am in favor of repealing the oleomar- 
garine tax if they will put one on interstate 
butter. I am in favor of putting the same 
tax on interstate butter as on oleo. For 
God’s sake let us treat all alike! 

Some one in the crowd said: “There must 
be money in it.” I have never received one 
cent from any source or from any interest 
since I have been in office, other than what 
the law allows me, and if anyone else has 
received one cent I do not know it. I be- 
lieve in equal rights to all men and special 
privileges to none. I expect to work for the 
health and prosperity of the people of my 
State. 

I am going to fight for Federal legislation 
on this interstate butter industry until I get 
what I want. I expect to fight for the in- 
creasing use of the vegetable oils of the 
South just so long as I believe them to be 
healthy and nutritive; if we continue our 
work we will be worthy to be called patriots 
of the South. (Applause.) 

PRESIDENT CULBERTSON: We thank 
Mr. Wade for his able address and I ask the 


convention to vote him their thanks by 
rising. 

The convention rose. 

PRESIDENT CULBERTSON: Gentlemen, 


T have an invitation from the Memphis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange inviting members to visit 
their exchange while in the city. 

[ object very much to the wholesale going 
out of the members when it is seen that we 
are getting down to business: it is not show- 


ing the proper courtesy to our speakers. 
They are here to assist us in our business. 
Now. gentlemen, tomorrow we will have 


about three hours work. I ask each of you 
to make it vour business to attend and re- 
main while we are in session. We now stand 
adjourned until 9:30 a. m. tomorrow. 


SECOND DAY 


Wednesday, June 7, 1916. 

The convention was called to order at 
10:30 a. m. by President Culbertson. 

Resolutions in memory of members who 
have passed away during the past year were 
presented. D. W. Harris read resolutions 
commemorative of the life and services of 
Charles A. Sterne, of Chicago, prepared by 
himself and Ernest Kissling as a committee, 
and these were adopted by a rising vote. 
Similar resolutions were read by Mr. Smith 
in memory of G. C. Gifford, of Wharton, Tex., 
and adopted by a rising vote. Resolutions 
signed by C. C. Littleton, S. I. Munger and 
W. I. Yopp in memory of D. H. Caswell, of 
Austin, Tex., were likewise adopted. 

Secretary L. F. Brown, of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association was called 
upon and made some characteristic remarks 
in a semi-serious vein. He emphasized co- 
operation between the two associations as 
something greatly to be desired. He spoke 
of metal tag legislation, a sliding scale of 
meal guarantee as obsolete everywhere ex- 
cept in the cottonseed products industry, and 
also of the delicate matter of marking gross 
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weights and giving full weights. This lat- 
ter, he said, was the right of the consumer 
to demand. 

B. P. Bailey, of Dallas, Tex., manager of 
the Cotton Seed Crushers Liability Under- 
writers, made an informal talk on liability 
insurance. He told of the great success of 
the Texas organization, and said its facilities 
were at the disposal of every oil mill in 
the country. 

Measuring Colors in Cotton Seed Oil. 

One of the set addresses of the day was 
that on “Investigation of Color of Cotton 
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Seed Oil,” by Irwin G. 
physicist of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 
Mr. Priest’s talk was in the nature of a 
report on the progress made during the past 
year in this important phase of research 
work having to do with cottonseed oi] stand- 
ards. It was illustrated by some very in- 
teresting stereopticon slides, which brought 
the results graphically to the understanding 
of his listeners. Mr. Priest. preferred not to 
have his remarks reported verbatim, as he 
said the whole matter would be reported in 
an official government bulletin a little later. 

He spoke of the status of color grading of 
cottonseed oil when this investigation started 
as being very indefinite. The work on the 
new system is still uncompleted, but gratify- 
ing progress is being made. He gave a sur- 
vey of the samples submitted, tests of the 
permanency of the oil color, showed the de- 
sign of the new colorimeter, and described 
some of the incidental products of the in- 
vestigation. He also told of further work to 
be undertaken. 

He was given a rising vote of thanks for 
his address. 

Chairman Covington presented his report 
on the president’s address, submitted the day 
before toa special committee. The report 


Priest, associate 


follows: 
Report on the President’s Address. 
Mr. President: 
Your committee to report on the presi- 


dent’s address beg to submit the following: 

We recommend that a committee of three 
be appointed, of which Mr. W. A. Reynolds 
shall be chairman, to take up the subject of 
standards of cottonseed meal with state as- 
sociations, with a view of taking similar ac- 
tion to have standards adopted by the vari- 
ous state legislatures that will conform with 
the changed conditions of manufacture, and 
to do away with the absurd contention 
that meals manufactured in the ordinary 
way are not cottonseed meals, simply because 
they happen to fall below an arbitrary 
standard of protein. And, furthermore, this 
committee shall be empowered to undertake 
to defend suits that may be brought against 
any member of the association for selling 
cottonseed meal as such in spite of the fact 
that it falls below the legal] standard, pro- 
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vided, of course, that no misrepresentation 
has been made by the seller of such meal, 
and provided furthermore, that the commit- 
tee obtain the co-operation and consent of 
the executive committee before incurring the 
necessary expense. 

We recommend that the matter of getting 
reimbursement from the government for the 
sums advanced to the chemist committee for 
the purpose of continuing investigation of 
cottonseed oil color by the Interstate Associa- 
tion and various state associations be turned 
over to the legislative committee. 

We recommend that a salaried assistant to 
the president of the association be employed, 
in order to relieve the president of a con- 
stantly inereasing mass of routine and other 
work, and that the incoming executive com- 
inittee be empowered and requested to select 
such assistant and fix the amount of his 
salary, 

With these special recommendations, we 
advise in a general way the adoption of all 
the other suggestions in the president’s re- 
port, and that the incoming administration 
carry them out as soon as feasible, or in its 
opinion advisable. 


E. M. DURHAM, 
Cc. L. IVES, 
M. E. SINGLETON, 


Committee. 

\V. B. West, of South Carolina, reported 
for a special committee to which had been 
referred the secretary’s report, compliment- 
ing Secretary Gibson highly upon the results 

his work. Both reports were adopted. 

For the Welfare of the Association and 

Industry. 

At this point President Culbertson intro- 
duced some heart-to-heart talks by leading 
members on subjects of vital interest to the 
association. The first was a talk by that 


veteran leader and wise counsellor, Ernest 
Lamar, of Alabama. 
MR. ERNEST LAMAR: Mr. President 


ind Gentlemen of the Convention: This year 
marks the twentieth anniversary of our asso- 
ciation. We can now look back and trace 
the growth of our industry from its weak and 
feeble infancy to its present lusty manhood. 
We can see how, under many adverse condi- 
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tions, it has steadily grown to national—yes, 
to international—magnitude; how it has 
brought a once despised and neglected prod- 
ict to where it is one of the greatest benefit 
and usefulness not only to our Southland, but 
to most of the nations of the earth. 

Such history demands of us the greatest 
love and honor for our organization, and we 
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should encourage others to join with us, that 
they, too, may profit by our experience and 
labor. One year from now we will be twenty- 
one years of age, man’s estate. I feel that the 
1917 convention should be held in a very 
centrally located place, and we should lay 
plans to properly celebrate that anniversary. 

The National Provisioner, commenting on 
the article, “Practical Suggestions for the 
Betterment of the Cotton Seed End of Our 
Business,” classes the writer among the 
veterans of our association. It is a signal 


honor to be classed among the veterans 
who have stood shoulder to shoulder in 


the past and done such noble work for our 
organization. When we reflect upon the char- 
acter ‘of the great and good men of our con- 
vention who are still with us, and then think 
of some like Ranson, Allen, Bailey and others 
who have gone to the reward of the just, it 
both gladdens and saddens us. 

It brings home so potently the truth that 
the veterans are passing, and with each suc- 
ceeding year will pass more rapidly from the 
stage of action. It reminds us that we must 
ceaselessly endeavor to instill into the hearts 
and minds of our younger members that love 
and honor for our work which has marked 
their conduct and brought them their measure 
of success. 

We should make it our individual duty to 
impress upon them the importance of our 
work, and to stir within them a greater zeal 
and determination to extend the influence of 
our organization until every man in our line 
of business shall feel impelled to join us, enlist 
under our banner and take up the battle cry 
of “Forward March.” 

I believe we should impose the duty upon 
our incoming vice-president to make an every- 
member canvass, and to do it most thoroughly. 
This is the day of the every-member canvass. 
Only a short time ago we had in Selma an 
“every-member canvass” for our Commercial 
Club, and increased the membership three 
hundred per cent. 

Based upon the knowledge and conv‘ction 
that we are doing good work for the happiness 
and betterment of mankind, we can and 
should project in our dealings and associa- 
tions with our neighbor mill man that love 
that will certainly call for the best that is in 
him, and finally induce him to accept our 
onward and forward principles. Our labors 
in the past have certainly brought us gratify- 
ing results, but the field is open for greater 
work and greater benefits. 

In industrial life, just as surely as in physi- 
eal life, when growth ceases, decay and re- 
trogression begin. When once we gain our 
consent to stand still we can at that moment 
be sure we are at the turning point where 
we shall forfeit both the past and the future. 
If we live up to our opportunities, our 
achievements and our associations we must 
not only reap where others have sown, but we 
must in turn sow that others may reap a still 
more abundant harvest. 

Let us move onward in our work of publi- 
city, of education, of promotion, of true love 
and honor among our members, assured that 
if we continue on this high plane faithfully 
and earnestly the power of such example will 
surely draw others to us. Thus we can make 
our future a happy, serene march towards all 
that is good and desirable in industrial work. 

In the opinion of many, it is desired that 
our association should provide some way for 
a greater diffusion of knowledge and informa- 
tien to the smaller mills, who have not the 
means of obtaining the same, and this will 
convince them to become members with us. 
They do not realize fully the vast work of 
rules, education and regulations of our work, 
but something more direct will draw them. 

The primary purpose of our organization is 
business. We gather each year to discuss the 
problems constantly arising in the conduct of 
our ever-growing and expanding industry. 
This annual gathering, this exchange of ideas. 
this community of interest, which mark our 
association and its material aspects, results 
in a by-product which we all find very valu- 
able, and which we do not market, but keep 
for home consumption. 

By coming together as we do each year we 
enjoy that splendid comradeship that is so 
beneficial to each of us, and thus we have the 
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priceless by-product of social fellowship. 
Therefore, let us adopt the slogan “Every 
mill man everywhere should and must become 
an energetic supporter and loyal member of 
our association,” that they, with us, may reap 
the reward to which we are so justly entitled. 
(Long applause.) 


Talks by Other Members. 


Fielding Wallace of Augusta, Ga., was 
next called on and gave his ideas of the linter 
situation, a topic of very near interest to 


ra 
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many members. 
“bull” on linters. 

E. T. George of New Orleans was called 
on and talked for a few minutes in a prac- 
tical way on the necessity for conservatism at 
the present juncture in all lines of activity in 
business. He discussed the oil, cake and meal, 
hull and linters situation in turn, and advised 
careful proceeding in everything until normal 
conditions shall once more prevail. 

J. S. LeClereq of Texas followed with a 
very much-to-the-point talk on the problems 
that confront the oil millers right now. He 
said that the problems that Texas had strug- 
gled with during the past year might soon be 
the problems in other States. He spoke of 
the price of seed being out of all proportion 
to the returns to be obtained from the products 
of that seed, and showed how unfair the Texas 
State feed regulations were. 

He said it had come to the place where 
the oil miller pays more for the seed than he 
can get out of it, and yet he is compelled to 
give the buyer of his meal and cake a product 
better than the price he pays for it. This 
Was an anomaly not to be tolerated for long. 

Lehman Johnson, the cottonseed specialist, 
commended what had been said on this line 
and protested against the action of agricul- 
tural officials of Southern States in hamper- 
ing the industry by such regulations and re- 
quirements. He declared that if the govern- 
ment imposed as severe restrictions on gold 
products as is now imposed on cottonseed 
products, there would be very little jewelry 
worn. He declared that cottonseed meal is 
being made richer than necessary, and that 
the mills were giving the buyer too much for 
his money. 

Ernest Lamar added the emphatic state- 
ment that the remedy lies within the power 
of the mills themselves. He showed by the 
results in Alabama in defeating adverse legis- 
lation that it can be done if the mills will 


He proved to be a decided 


stand together. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
was read at this time bv J. S. LeClereq of 
Paris, Tex., in behalf of the Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


To the Interstate Cotton Seed 
sociation in Convention 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Gentlemen: In submitting report of the 

Executive Committee we beg to state that 

nothing of very great importance has trans- 

pired during the present year in the affairs 
of this Association. 
The president has called the 

Committee together only once for 

at Chattanooga. 


Crushers’ As- 
assembled at 


Executive 
a meeting 
Your president has had oc- 
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easion, and has seen fit to consult the Execu- 
tive Committee very frequently on policies and 
questions pertaining to the welfare of this 
association, and these questions have invari- 
ably been disposed of by correspondence. It 
is only just to the other members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to state that they have in 
every instance given freely of their time and 
talents and promptly advised your president 
of their views and given their counsel on all 
matters on which he asked their advice. 

There is only one part of business where 
real work was demanded, and this has been 
done this year, the same as in previous years 
by Mr. E. M. Durham; I have reference to 
the affairs and conduct of the New Orleans 
office of inspector and weigher, and the most 
satisfactory manner in which this office has 
been conducted this year, to the satisfaction of 
the exporters and dealers located at New Or- 
leans, is quite proof conclusive of the ability, 
time and attention, which Mr. Durham has de- 
voted to this matter and to this extent re- 
lieved the Executive Committee, and _ the 
thanks of this committee as well as the mem- 
bers of this association are most gratefully 
tendered him for his labors. 

Your Executive Committee being composed 
of the president, two ex-presidents and your 
vice president, and I, being the only. high 
private in your real ranks, you will, I am 
sure, not deem it egotistical if I say that the 
able manner in which the affairs of this as- 
sociation have been handled by this advisory 
board to your president is due to the high 
character and varied experience gained by the 
gentlemen in their many years of usefulness 
in connection with this association. 

The committee desires to report that the 
appropriation of $700 made last year by this 
association to the Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, which appropriation was sup- 
plemented by the very liberal contributions 
made by the various State organizations, has 
enabled that bureau to successfully prosecute, 
and the bureau has now about accomplished, 
the establishment of a standard for the read- 
ing of color in cottonseed oil. 


It is rather a reflection on our great gov- 
ernment that private organizations shall raise 
these funds for the prosecution of a work 
which should be done at the expense of this 
government for the greatest industry of the 
South, in the same manner as appropriations 
are being made for like work for different in- 
dustries located in the North and East, and 
it is to be hoped, that at some future time, 
Congress through its representatives, will ap- 
propriate not only sufficient funds to reim- 
burse this outlay, but additional funds to de- 
velop matters of vital concern and interest to 
this industry, not only for the benefit to this 
industry itself, but also for the welfare of the 
people of these United States. 

The Executive Committee was called to 
meet in Chattanooga on April 6, 1916, at which 
time all the members were present. The au- 
ditor of the association submitted the report 
of the secretary and same was given due con- 
sideration. The secretary called attention to 
the fact that many members were indebted 
to this association and were in arrears for 
dues, and the repeated requests for remit- 
tance had been made and same had been ig- 
nored. There is nothing in our rules which 
fixes a time or date when a member shall be 
dropped or expelled for non payment of dues, 
and the attention of the Rules Committee is 
called to this fact, and some provision ought 
to be made to enforce the payment of these 
dues or else drop such members from the rolls, 
as at present they receive the benefits of the 
association without contributing to the sup- 
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port of same and can so continue at their 
pleasure. 

Mr. Durham was authorized to have the 
accounts of the New Orleans bureau audited 

After spending the entire day in Chatta- 
nooga and thoroughly going into the details 
of the advisability of holding our annual con- 
vention in this place and considering the ques- 
tion from every standpoint, weighing most 
carefully the wishes of the members as well 
as the interest of the association, the com- 
mittee adjourned to meet the next day in 
Memphis, Tenn., where the local representa- 
tives of the oil mill fraternity met this com- 
mittee and evinced such a strong desire and 
such enthusiasm, that the committee unani- 
mously decided to hold the convention in the 
City of Memphis, believing that it would do 
good to the greatest number, secure a larger 
attendance, and with the proverbial hospitality 
of Memphis, which we have had occasion to 
know in the past years, that not only from, a 
business standpoint, but from a standpoint of 
comfort and pleasure extended to the members, 
the best interest of the association would be 
served by holding the convention in this city 
June 6 to 8, and the committee trusts that 
when this convention closes, that, though 
some of the members differed in the decision 
in selecting this city over other competitors, 
that they will by their own experience approve 
of this selection. 


For the Executive Committee, 
J. S. LeECLERCQ. 
The report of the Bureau of Publicity was 
here presented by the chairman, Colonel Jo 
W. Allison of Texas. It is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 

The receipts and expenditures of your 
3ureau of Publicity as reported and checked 
by your auditor are as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash brought over from last year... 
Dres collected from members 


$674.49 
3,641.25 


Total cash received............. $4,315.74 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Newspaper advertising ..... 
Proportion office rent and o 
penses Miltes beacon 
Salary, chairman . aes 
Printing and postage... 


620.04 
600.00 
52.61 
Total disbursements wee eee 4,510.76 
Difference, overdraft, $195.02. 

Analysis of these figures show, first, the 
gratifying fact that your bureau is at least 
entirely independent and self-supporting, as 
is shown in the exceedingly liberal proportion 
of the general expenses of the organization, 
which is charged to, and paid by it; second in 
what we are sure will appear to any one even 
in the smallest degree conversant with the 
cost of publicity as now understood in the 
business world, as the really insignificant and 
even ridiculously small sum expended, when 
the magnitude of the interests at stake is 
considered. 

Representing as you do a business in its 
importance to the industrial and agricultural 
development of our country second to none, 
and in the magnitude of the financial interests 
involved among the largest, you will see that 
you are expending in giving publicity to it, 
a sum much less than that which an ordinary 
tradesman, even of the smaller class, would 
consider as insignificant for the exploitation 
of almost any one article of his merchandise. 


Great Scope of the Bureau’s Work. 

And this is all the more remarkable when 
it is remembered that you are manufacturing 
an article even yet but little known in many 
of the larger markets of the world, and one 
of such inherent excellence that with it ad- 
vertisement is really no more than edytation, 
and every claim of its value needs rt ex- 
perience or demonstration for proof. For- 
tunately, however, for you and the great 
business you represent, these figures really 
represent no more than a small proportion of 


the work your Bureau of Publicity has been 
able to do in your behalf. 


COL. JO W. ALLISON, Dallas, Tex. 
Chairman of the Bureau of Publicity. 


For really the work of your Bureau. of 
Publicity has in response to the continually 
enlarging demands made upon it, so grown 
and extended that its name can hardly any 
longer be taken as covering more than a 
small portion of the field which with at least 
some degree of success it has endeavored to 
cover for your advantage and for the ad- 
vancement of the great and rapidly growing 
industry you represent, and any detail re- 
port of the varied activities undertaken by it 
in your behalf would be a burden upon your 
patienee and would consume more time than 
would be permitted in the proceedings of this 
great convention. 

It is, of course, true that compared with 
the importance and magnitude of the busi- 
ness, the vast extent of the field open for 
cultivation and the whole world’s need of 
your products, the sum expended for direct 
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advertisement is most pitifully small. But in 
spite of this and notwithstanding the fact 
that this direct advertising has been done ex- 
clusively in farm papers covering only the 
country in which is produced your raw ma- 
terial and only a small portion of this, it has 
been so used that in connection with other 
means which your bureau has been able to 
control it has elicited inquiries for the pub- 
lications of your bureau emanating as fol- 
lows: 

Alabama, 167; Arkansas, 125; Arizona, 4; 
California, 6; Colorado, 19; Florida, 27; 
Georgia, 96; Illinois, 31; Indiana, 7; Iowa, 5; 
Kansas, 9; Kentucky, 12; Louisiana, 70; 
Maryland, 4; Massachusetts, 2; Mississippi, 
160; Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 1; Missouri, 51. 

Nebraska, 3; New Mexico, 12; New York, 
9; New Jersey, 2; North Carolina, 322; 
Oklahoma, 43; Ohio, 1; Oregon, 2; Pennsyl- 
vania, 7; Rhode Island, 1; South Carolina, 80; 
South Dakota, 1; Texas, 673; Tennessee, 101; 
Utah, 1; Virginia, 95; Vermont, 1; Wisconsin, 
2; Washington, 5; Foreign Countries 5. 
Total, 2.161. 

To each of these our booklet and other 
publications have been sent, a form letter has 
been written giving the name of the mill or 
dealer in best position to serve them, and 
then with another letter to this mill or dealer, 
the inquiry is forwarded, and with this the 
bureau feels it has exhausted its effort, and 
the final closing of the transaction must rest 
with the mill. 

In addition to this 
the 2.16] booklets and _ publications here 
enumerated we have sold to the mills at a 
small advance on the cost of printing 32,162 


direct distribution of 


JULIEN T. BRODE. Memphis. Tenn. 
One of the Entertainment Committee. 


booklets and disrtibuted to colleges, agricul- 
tural department officials, U. S. Consuls and 
others 1,100 books, makine a total distribu- 
tion for the vear of 35,423 books. 

Of the hooks sent in response to direct in- 
jtiries, it is interesting to note that they 
were divided as follows: Texas, 673; North 
Carolina, 327; Alabama, 167; Mississippi, 160; 
\rkansas, 125; Tennessee, 101; Georgia, 96; 
Virginia, 95; South Carolina, 80; Louisiana, 
70: all other places, 274. 

Thus, it gives evidence that while the in- 
terest aroused in our products is wide and 
general it is greatest within the zone of the 
greatest production of your raw material and 
where it is-most to your interest that they 
should be most largely used and where your 
deliveries are most easily and cheaply made. 

Considering these facts in connection with 
the new conditions brought about by the war 
Situation in other countries and the distur- 
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bance of ali shipping facilities, this is particu- 
larly noticeable to those of us, old enough in 
the business to remember the time, by no 
means yet so far away, when it was felt that 
almost our only markets were in the over- 
seas countries and our products were com- 
paratively unknown if not despised at home. 

When it is further considered that notwith- 
standing the highest prices ever known and 
the greatest cost and difficulties in deliveries 
that have prevailed this year, the demand 
for all our products have continued with un- 
abated eagerness, it shows beyond a doubt 
that as the world, both at home and abroad, 
becomes better acquainted with the real value 
of our products, they will continue to buy 
them, no matter what the cost. Thus show- 
ing that all that is required to create the 
wider demand is better education, and that 
this better education is but another name for 
wider advertisement. 

Nutritive Value of Cottonseed Meal. 

Another important, and we believe valuable 
work, which while not at all within the direct 
scope of its duties, your bureau, in connection 
with one of the State organizations, has 
undertaken is a series of exhaustive scientific 
investigations of the actual nutritive value 
and entire healthfulness of cottonseed meal, 
and the establishment of the truth or falsity 
of the direct charge which, with at least some 
degree of scientific authority has been publicly 
made by a Southern chemist, that cottonseed 
meal contained toxic properties to a degree 
that rendered its use as feed or food danger- 
ous if not actually harmful under continuous 
use, 

The extreme importance of so serious a 
matter as this, you will at once appreciate 
and no one can be more vitally interested in 
the positive determination of its truth or 
falsity than_are you. In order therefore that 
the investigation of this should not alone be 
full and complete, but the results attained 
should rest upon the highest and most unim- 
peachable scientific authority, arrangements 
were entered into to have them made by one 
of the departments of the University of 
Texas at Austin. 

These experiments and investigations have 
now been in progress for more than two 
years, and while, as you will understand and 
appreciate, the work, to have full value, must 
be done slowly and carefully, and is not yet 
complete, it has progressed sufficiently for to 
give at least strong hope that the final result 
will be a complete and entire refutation of 
this charge, which has already beep of in- 
calculable harm to your business, and through 
this to the South’s most important agricul- 
tural product, and it is much to be regretted 
that it was found impossible, as had been 
hoped it would be, to give to you at this 
convention a repetition of the most valuable 
and interesting detailed reports of these ex- 
periments which was made at the convention 
of the Texas Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion, but which will, however, be published, 
and we hope given the widest possible pub- 
licity by every one interested not only in 
cottonseed products but jealous of the fair 
name of the South and of cotton. 


To Find a Better Oil Fielding Seed. 

Another and perhaps an even more impor- 
tant work which in the same connection your 
bureau has undertaken has been a series of 
plant breeding experiments with the purpose 
of propagating a variety of cotton which with- 
out impairment, and ever? perhaps with im- 
provement of all .the qualifications most de- 
sired by both producers and spinners would 
have a higher content of oil in the seed than 
any of the varieties now known. Work of this 
nature, as you will readily understand, must 
necessarily be exceedingly slow and must be 
done with the greatest care and expert knowl- 
edge to be of any value at all. Your bureau 
was fortunate in being able to enlist in the 
work Mr. R. L. Bennett, an eminent scien- 
tific and capable plant breeder of Paris, Texas, 
and ohe well qualified for the work. 

The experiments are now in the third year 
of their progress, and the results attained are 
in the highest degree satisfactory and give 
every promise of the accomplishment of even 
more than was hoped for in them. In his most 
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interesting report of the second year’s work 
Mr. Bennett says: 

“Investigations of the oil in cotton seed 
were begun under the auspices of the Bureau 
of Publicity of the Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association. The first report was made last 
year at the crushers’ meeting, and was the 
very first definite and accurate report of such 
work on the subject ever made. The object 
of the work is the breeding of cotton seed that 
will have a higher content of oil than the 
average cotton seed now generally crushed by 
the mills, and at the same time have all the 
qualities that both farmers and spinners re- 
quire in cotton with such cotton seed avail- 
able. The cost per gallon for crushing high 


oil seed would be less, and the yield of oil per 
ton of seed would be much more, thus making 
a gain for both farmers and crushers. The 


J. G. GASH, 
Member of the 


New York City. 
Rules Committee. 


qualities in cotton that farmers need are 
productiveness of both seed and lint, large 
bolls, easy to pick and stormproof, early ma- 
turity, good length of lint, strong germination 
and seed with large meats and high content 
of oil. The high oil and large meat of the 
seed, it should be remembered, are food for 
making vigorous young plants, and would nat- 
urally bring to the farmer an increased mar- 
ket price for the seed. 

The qualities that spinners need in cotton 
are strength and suitable length of staple, ab- 
sence of color or stain, and smoothness in spin- 
ning. The qualities that oil mills need in cot- 
ton are seed with large meat and high per- 
centage of oil, which, it will be noted, are two 
of the most important qualities that growers 
need. The investigations show that all of 
these qualities can be had without diminu- 
tion of any one of them. But the qualities, 
large meat and high oil, needed by cotton 
growers and seed crushers, have heretofore 
received little attention from either grower or 
miller. But it is hoped that crushers may in 
time become more interested in these impor- 
tant phases of the crushing business. 

The results of the work reported to you 
last year were to the effect that there existed 
a great difference in the percentage of oil in 
seed. I mean inherited difference, not differ- 
ence due to different soils or seasons. These 
influences, soil and season, vary the content 
of oil in seed, but they do not change a low 
oil seed to a high oil seed, nor a high oil seed 
to a low oil seed. 

Since there was no existing information 
concerning the inherited quality and quantity 
of oil in cotton seed, it was necessary to 
secure information as to the extent of the 
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inherited difference of oil in seed, and I re- 
ported to you last year that between the high- 
est and lowest percentage of oil a difference 
of 14 gallons per ton was found, and a differ- 
ence of 12.8 gallons per ton between the high- 
est oil seed and the average of all the seeds 
examined. 

Worth More Money to Farmer and Mill Man. 

The 12.8 gallons of oil at, say, 40 cents per 
gallon, makes the high oil seed worth $5.12 
more per ton to the farmer and to the mill. 
Finding this difference, it was important to 
know something regarding the transmission of 
these qualities from the parent to the progeny ; 
that is, whether the progeny or descendant of 
the high oil parent cotton plant would have 
high oil percentage like the parent, and the 
solving of this question was the work of the 
past season. The results of this work show 
that the progeny plants grown from the seed 
of a high oil parent plant inherited that 
quality and that their seed contained high oil 
percentage like their parent. Likewise, the 
work shows that the progeny of a low oil par- 
ent inherit a low oil percentage. Therefore, 
from this determination we conclude that seed 
can be bred with 12.8 gallons more oil per ton 
than the seed now crushed. It is hoped, how- 
ever, to breed seed having a greater difference 
than that, and the coming season will enable 
a determination of that point. 

There may be a probability, too, that the 
oil of high oil seed might be of higher grade 
than oil in low oil seed. But as to that, there 
is nothing known now. With reasonably good 
price for seed maintained, there will come a 
change in growers’ attitude towards seed. The 
opinion has prevailed, founded on the experi- 
ence of the past, that the price of seed did not 
pay for the picking and ginning of the seed 
eotton. Calculating the cost of picking seed at 
75 cents per hundred, and the cost of ginning 
the seed at 15 cents per hundred, making the 
cost of seed 90 cents per hundred ready for 
market, there is a profit to the grower of 30 
cents per hundred when seed sells for $24 per 
ton. To illustrate, take two cottons producing 
the same number of pounds of lint per acre, 
one gins a 500-pound bale from 1,300 pounds 
of seed cotton, the other gins a 500-pound bale 
from 1,500 pounds of seed cotton, the latter 
cotton with 200 pounds more seed would make 
the grower 60 cents more profit per bale, with 
seed selling at $24 per ton. 

The production of more seeds per acre, and 
heavier seed, richer in oil and meat, there- 
fore becomes highly desirable to the cotton 
producer quite as much as to the crusher. 
But, aside from the market phase, such seed 
is equally desirable for planting purposes. 
High per cent. lint to seed cottons are cot- 
tons that generally have a small seed or 
small meat, which may mean less vigorous 
young plants. Seed collectors have, as a 
rule, increased the percentage of lint to seed 
cotton by decreasing the weight of the seed; 
they do so by selecting and propagating seed 
from plants that have small seeds or light 
seeds. Since small or light seed generally 
produce less vigorous plants, and with the 
price of seed giving a profit above the cost 
of picking and ginning the seed, these two 
influences will encourage growers to prefer 
planting a cotton that has heavier seed of 
equal lint productiveness per acre. But it 
should be remembered that a large appearing 
seed does not necessarily mean a large meat, 
or it may have a large hull and a small meat 
and low oil. High oil and large meat cotton 
seed are equally important to growers and 
oil mills because of the several profits to 
each without any additional cost whatever 
to either grower or miller. 

Other Fields of Publicity Work. 

There are other fields in which with more 
or less success your bureau has labored for 
your advantage, but any report of them in 
detail would burden a report already too 
long, and be an unwarranted tax on your 
patience, and now, in conclusion, we would 
congratulate the men who are building this, 
one of the greatest and most important 
sources of the agricultural and industrial 
wealth of our beloved South, upon the splen- 
did work already accomplished, and upon the 
infinite field of development yet open to 
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their effort. The memory is yet fresh with 
many of the men yet active in the business 
when your raw material was classed as a 
waste product, worthless if not actually 
harmful. 

The statute books of some of the older 
states yet contain unrepealed laws regulat- 
ing the disposal of cotton seed, and pro- 
viding severe penalties for lack of care in 
putting it beyond the possibility of danger 
to public health or comfort. The day is by 
no means distant when the cotton seed buyer 
was looked upon with suspicion and treated 
at best with contemptuous tolerance, if not 
driven from the community. 

Your products both as feed and food were 
even at best regarded as mere cheap and 
undesirable substitutes for other and better 
materials, and the men engaged in their man- 
ufacture were looked upon either as ill ad- 
vised enthusiasts, or as deliberate dealers in 
imitations and misrepresentations. 

Now your feed products represent the 
standard by which all other feeds are meas- 
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A. H. D. PERKINS, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Former President and Trade Veteran. 


ured, and are 
toward which 


of an acknowledged excellence 
all other feeds may aspire, but 
equality with which none may attain. Your 
food products take rank with the best of all 
that are good and desirable, and in actual 
nutritive value, in purity, healthfulness and 
flavor are equaled by few and surpassed by 
none. And it should bring a glow of honest 
pride to each and every one of you to re- 
member that no agency has done more to 
eontribute to this change than has your great 
association, and with due modesty, at least 
some share in this great work may be claimed 
by your Bureau of Publicity. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
JO W. ALLISON, Chairman, 
Dallas, Texas. 
S. J. CASSELS, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
JONATHAN HAVENS, 
Washington, N. C. 
Following his report Chairman Allison told 
of another important phase of education 
work just inaugurated by the bureau, that 
of introducing into the schools everywhere 
charts illustrating the food value of cotton- 
seed products, particularly for farm animals 
and meat animals. This visualization of the 
argument would be of great educational and 
publicity value, he thought. Samples of the 
new charts were shown. 
Colonel Allison’s report was received with 
applause, and he was given a rising vote of 
thanks. 


Congressman McKellar Denounces Butter 
Monopoly. 
The closing event of the session was an 
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address by Congressman K. D. McKellar, of 
Tennessee, who will be the next United 
States senator from that state. Congress- 
man McKellar made an impromptu talk, 
which made a big hit with the convention. 

“Our national laws militate somewhat 
against the cottonseed products industry,” 
said he. He said the taxing power of the 
government today is used for that purpose 
when it imposes a tax of 10 cents a pound 
on oleomargarine. Such a thing ought not 
to be, he said. The government gets no in- 
come, and the effect—and indeed the intent 
and object—is to raise the value of dairy 
products as compared to cottonseend prod- 
ucts. 

“And I’m against it,’ declared the Con- 
gressman, amid applause, “and I’m going to 
fight such discrimination so long as I am 
in Congress.” He added that if he could be 
of any service to the industry at any time, 
he had only to be commanded. 

The Congressman then launched into an 
eloquent discussion of national preparedness, 
and described what had been done by the 
administration and by Congress in this direc- 
tion. He concluded with a strong endorse- 
ment of President Wilson, which brought 
cheers and applause. 

The chief reason for preparedness, he said, 
was to be ready to protect and foster our 
world commerce after the war. 

Adjournment was here taken for the day. 


THIRD DAY 


Thursday, June 8. 
The convention was called to order at ten 
o’clock by President Culbertson. There was 
the usual small early attendance. 


‘rhe report of the Rules Committee on Re- 
vision of the Trading Rules was called for, 
former President Ives being in the chair. The 
report was presented by Vice-President Cov- 
ington, chairman of the Committee on Rules. 

The committee took as a basis for revision 
the proposed uniform rules drafted by the 
Special Committee on Uniformity of Rules 
appointed during the year, and which had 
compiled a new draft of trading rules suitable 
for general trading use. It was these rules 
that were adopted with various amendments 
by the Rules Committee and the convention. 

The changes as compared to the trading 
rules previously in force consisted mainly in 
a modification of the rules and the clearing 
up of a number of minor points not suf- 
ficiently clear in the old rules. Definitions and 
classifications of cottonseed cake, linter, soap 
stock, etc., were also extended to cover needs 
which have lately developed. 

The proposed uniform draft has provided 
separate rules for hulls and fibre hulls. As 
adopted the rules include but one classification 
in general, that of hulls, which are graded as 
prime, extra choice, choice and medium, which 
latter are to contain a minimum lint content 

f 15 per cent. A standard method of de- 
termining the lint content is to be agreed 
upon by the chemists committee of the as- 
sociation and announced before September 
1, 1916. 

New Rule Requires Margins in Trading. 

A new rule was adopted providing for 
margins when refined oil or soap stock is sold 
for specified delivery. The buyer or seller 
shall have the right to call for a margin cov- 
ering any variation in the market the day of 
the call between the selling and the purchase 
price. The call is to be made by telegraph 
through the Secretary of the Association, who 
shall be the depositary of the margin. In 
case the parties cannot agree upon the amount 
of the margin, the President shall be the 
arbiter and his decision shall be final. 

As reported by the committee, and with 
some minor changes made on the floor, these 
rules were adopted by the convention: 

Chairman Covington said he should recom- 
mend the adoption of a by-law requiring the 
Rules Committee to meet at least 30 days 
before the convention to draft changes in the 
rules. 

J. G. Gash, of New York, brought up the 
matter of convention entertainment, and said 
he thought members should pay for their own 
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entertainment by the approved method of 
charging $5 each for convention registration. 
After discussion the matter was referred to 
the Executive Committee. 


Fifteen additional new members were 
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elected, making a total of about 125 new 
members during the past year. 

The report of the Legislative Committee 
was presented by the chairman, C. W. Ash- 
craft, of Florence, Ala. It was as follows: 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Your Legislative Committee cannot point 
with pride to acomplishment of results dur- 
ing the past convention year. Their work 
has been necessarily educational in its na- 
tnre and about the only thing definite we 
have to offer is the expression of hope that 
our educational activities have enlisted the 
cc-operation of influential officials, state and 
national, to an extent that a tide has been 
started with such force that it will not fail 
to awaken the public conscience. 


Oleomargarine. 


The work of your committee on the sub- 
ject of oleomargarine legislation, and the de- 
velopments in connection with this work, 
have previously been submitted and you 
printed and circulated that part of our re- 
port several weeks ago. But some may not 
have seen that report, and a repetition here 
may not be out of place. [This report was 
printed in full in the National Provisioner 
when issued, and is therefore not repeated 
here.] 

Bureau of Standards. 

The attention of your committee was 
called to the fact that the association and 
the Society of Cotton Products Analysts had 
jointly advanced a considerable sum of money 
to continue investigations through the 
Rureau of Standards at Washington to estab- 
lish a definite color test for cotton seed oil. 
Your committee was requested to undertake 
to secure the refunding of these expenditures 
through a special appropriation by Congress. 
We regret to have to report our utter failure 
to enlist interest in such an appropriation. 
It appears that most excellent work has been 
done along this line and the gratitude of the 
association is unquestionably due in large 
measure to the Cotton Products Analysts for 
their large expenditures of both time and 
money in an effort to determine a definite 
color standard. It may be that the next 
appointed legislative committee will be able 
to find a way of approach at Washington that 
will secure a refund of the expense incurred, 
aud it certainly should be done even though 
your present committee have not succeeded. 

Oriental Vegetable Oil Imports. 

A serious menace to the market for edible 
vegetable oils manufactured in the United 
States has sprung up during the past year 
through the importation of cotton seed oil 
and other vegetable oils from China and 
Japan. The railroads have been permitted 
to establish a rate on oils arriving through 
the port of San Francisco to such points as 
Chicago, St. Louis, ete., very much lower 
than rates on similar oils westbound over the 
same roads. This question developed at such 
a time as that your committee could not prior 
to this convention assemble the facts and 
present a case to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and secure a hearing. We re- 
gard this as one of the most vital questions 
for the consideration of the association dur- 
ing the coming year. 

An effort was made to get the attention 
of the Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress to present the question of a reason- 
able tariff on imported vegetable oils. . Inas- 
much as there was no general tariff legisla- 
tion by the present Congress, and it being 
regarded as a certainty that a cessation of 
Furopean hostilities will necessitate another 
general tariff law, we could not get Congress 
interested in this special subject at this time. 
We believe it can and certainly should be 
included in the next general revision of the 
tariff. and also that most vigorous protest 
should be made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the continuance of pres- 
ent discriminations in eastbound and west- 
bound freight rates on edible oils. 

Statistics for Census Bureau. 

At the New Orleans meeting of this asso- 
ciation a proposed act by Congress was pre- 
ser.ted and endorsed by the association au- 





thorizing and directing the Census Bureau to 
gather and publish statistics concerning the 
amount of cotton seed garnered and crushed 
to different stated periods throughout the 
season, similar to the statistics at present 
gathered and published concerning cotton. 
Honorable A. F. Lever, of South Carolina, 
chairman of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, introduced and passed the Dill 
through the House and it is now in the 
Senate, and Senator Sheppard, of Texas, 
member of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture, is in charge of the bill and will no 
doubt secure its passage at an early date. 
Concluding this already too lengthy report, 
we feel that we cannot too strongly urge the 
importance of continued vigorous activity to- 
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wards just and reasonable oleomargarine leg- 
islation, and we also feel that it is of utmost 
importance to prepare and, if necessary, to 
prosecute before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the strongest possible claim for 
an equitable readjustment of rates east and 
west on edible oils. 


Reports of permanent arbitration commit- 
tees at various points were presented as fol- 
lows: 

Dallas, P. G. Claiborn; New Orleans, E. T. 
George; Atlanta, E. C. McBurney; Memphis, 
W. P. Battle; Little Rock, C. P. Reid; New 
York, J. G. Gash; Montgomery, S. J. Cassels; 
Jackson, S. N. Malone; Oklahoma City, J. M. 
Aydelott. 

J. B. Perry, of Grenada, Miss., was here in- 
troduced and gave the convention some of his 
inimitable darkey stories. 

President Culbertson introduced Mr. Harry 
Hodgson of Athens, Ga., who addressed the 
convention on “Cottonseed Hulls and Meal: 
Their Manufacture and Uses.” 


COTTONSEED HULLS AND MEAL—THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USES 
By Harry Hodgson, Hodgson Oil Refining Company, Athens, Georgia 


I have been asked to speak on some of the 
changes that have come into oil milling since 
our last annual convention, especially. as_re- 
gards cottonseed hulls and cottonseed: meal. 

One cannot consider this subject without 
also considering the linter queStion, which is 
the fundamental cause of the most radical 
changes in our manufacturing processes this 
year. 

The great war in Europe, .though . 3,000 
miles distant and on the other side of the 
world, has vitally affected our business in a 
way that none of us could have foreseen. 
Within sixty days we will have had two years 
of this terrible war. It seems to me that the 
effects of the war have been greater upon our 
business this last year than the first year. 
The first year there was depression in values 
and considerable demoralization. Money was 
hard to obtain and both seed and products 
were at low price: The last year values have 
risen. Money has been plentiful and prices 
for seed and products have been abnormally 
high. Increased lint value and a smaller cot- 
ton crop have been the principal factors in 
raising prices of products and seed. Cotton- 
seed at an average price of over $40 per ton 
for the season, was practically double the 
value in normal years. 

Munitions manufacturers increased their 
demands for linters for gun cotton by great 
strides, after the first year of the war, so that 
the demand increased the average price at the 
mills from 2.4 cents a pound average the first 
year of war to 6.6 cents average per pound 
the past season. 

The figures I give represent the actual re- 
sults of a few mills that have come under my 
observation in the Eastern section of the belt 
and I think are fairly representative of results 
generally in that section. I believe the figures 
also would not be far different from averages 
throughout the belt. 

Increased Lint Output. 

This increased value of linters naturally in- 
duced the oil mills to improve their delinting 
machinery by new installations and where the 
mills averaged only 70 pounds of lint per ton 
of seed crushed in 1914-15, they improved this 
to an average of 117 pounds of lint in 1915-16. 
The big advance in linter value did not come 
until last season was well under way, so many 
of the mills did not change their delinting 
equipment in time to get the full benefits. 
This summer sees the mills changing their 
equipment so that no doubt we should expect 
an even greater increase of lint yield next sea- 
son. 

From this you will see that the lint recov- 
ered in average Georgia mills was in 1915, 
70 lbs. at 2.4c. value, $1.68 per ton of seed; 
in 1916, 117 Ibs. at 6.6c. value, $7.72 per 
ton of seed, or a gain through more lint and a 
better price, of $6 per ton. On a crush of 
say 4,000,000 tons of seed there was an in- 


crease of $24,000,000 in value of lint alone, so 
no wonder several millions of dollars were 
spent by the mills in installing new machin- 
ery to recover lint. i 

The average mill in the entire Cotton Belt 
increased its lint yield from 74 Ibs. in 1915 to 
about 107 Ibs. in 1916. There were some mills . 
which averaged 150 Ibs. last season, but these 
were such “progressives” that they belong in 
the “Bull Moose” class and have no right to 
a vote or consideration in a “‘Democratic” con- 
vention like this. 


Smaller Hulls Production Under Present 
Methods. 


When I told one of my partners that Presi- 
dent Culbertson wanted a talk from me on 
cottonseed hulls, his reply was, ““What’s the 
use? There won’t be any hulls next season.” 
This comment made in jest, has some of the 
elemeats of truth. Our Georgia mills pro- 
duced approximately 100 pounds less of hulls 
per ton of seed this year than last and will 
doubtless make even less next year, 628 Ibs., 
1914-15, against 532 Ibs. in 1915-16 per ton 
of seed. 

Last season for the first time in oil mill 
history, lintless or fiberless hulls were pro- 
duced in quantity. This new type of hulls is 
a new product of oil milling. 

The “old style’ hulls as now designated 
contained about 500 pounds of lint or fiber 
in every ton. New machinery has been de- 
signed and is now being installed in perhaps 
15 per cent. of the mills that will entirely re- 
move this lint from the hulls giving a hull 
product that would hardly be recognized in 
appearance even as a distant cousin of the 
old style hulls. 

Whether this type of hulls will displace the 
old-fashioned hulls is a doubtful question. I 
would predict that the duration of the war 
will decide the question. If war continues 
another two years, doubtless most of the mills 
larger than two press capacity will install 
machinery for getting all the lint from hulls. 
The small two press mills might not find it 
profitable. If peace comes two styles of hulls 
will vie with each other for the favor of the 
cattle feeders. New style fiberless hulls will 
claim superior virtues on the ground that 
there is no nutriment or food value in cotton 
line, which is left on the old style hull. 

Makers of old style hulls will claim that 
they are of superior merit in that cattle can- 
not eat food that is too concentrated in char- 
acter and that the bulk in old style hulls is 
healthful as a carrier of concentrates like cot- 
tonseed meal. 


Displacing Old Style Hulls. 
If war continues for another full year, the 
fiberless hulls will displace the old-fashioned 


hulls to a very great extent and if war goes 
or two years longer the eld-fashioned hulls 
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will probably be almost entirely displaced. 
The mills which install hull delinting machin- 
ery will buy up the hulls from the mills which 
make only the old-fashioned style. 

This new product has introduced new prob- 
lems into our business. The larger mills have 
this season been buying hulls in large quanti- 
ties from the smaller mills. The lint value of 
old-fashioned hulls has caused an advance in 
price from an average for 1914-15 of $5.49 
per ton to an average of $12.18 in 1915-16, or 
$6.69 per ton increase. This advance was al- 
most entirely due to the line value. 

The mills that were not delinting their hulls 
very closely naturally were making hulls of 
better value for the mills that had installed 
special hull delinting machinery, and so the 
Committee on Uniformity of Rules that met 
in Memphis the last week in March, 1916, de- 
cided that hulls should have several classifica- 
tions so that their true value might be ascer- 
tained by both seller and buyer. 

The New Rules on Hulls. 

The result was the new rules defining: 

1. Extra Choice Fiber Hulls as those pro- 
, duced from seed from which had not been 
cut more than 75 pounds of lint. 

2. Choice Fiber Hulls where not more than 
100 pounds of lint had been removed. 

3. Medium Fiber Hulls where not more 
than 125 pounds of lint had been removed. 

4. Delinted Fiber Hulls where more than 
125 pounds of lint had been removed. 

5. Lintless Fiber Hulls are hulls that have 
been delinted, leaving practically no lint on 
the shell. 


These rules have been changed to some ex- 
tent by the Rules Committee at this Conven- 
tion, and we believe rules have been formed 
protecting both buyer and seller. 

210 Pounds of Lint on Average Ton of Seed. 

Our good friend, Tom Law, of Atlanta, a 
chemist that we Georgians are proud of and 
are willing to swear by, informs me that the 
average Georgia cotton seed contains about 
10¥% per cent. lint or 210 pounds per ton. 
This average result came from about 50 tests 
last season. 

If best milling should get 150 pounds, of 
this of 6 cent grade $9, and 50 pounds, of 3 
cent grade $1.50, there is a lint recovery of 
$10.50 per ton. 

Mr. Law says this lint removal has caused 
increased efficiency in oil milling this past sea- 
son that has been truly remarkable. He says 
the short fiber of delint from hulls shows an 
average of about 60 per cent. cellulose or pure 
lint. The balance, 40 per cent. is moisture, 
hulls and impurities. First cut lints show 80 
per cent. to 85 per cent., while second cut lint 
is around 70 per cent. pure cellulose. 

Some of you may say the new rules calling 
for additional! classification of hulls may com- 
plicate trades and cause disputes and arbitra- 
tions. This ought not to be so. Let us not 
look for trouble, but try out the recommenda- 
tions of the rules committee with an earnest 
desire to make them ‘effective for the square 
deal to both seller and buyer. 

New Uses for Hulls. 

As to new uses of hulls, I would say that a 

much wider use in the form of ready mixed 


feeds will be the result from our changed 
manufacturing processes. I have long been 
of the opinion that the oil mill people should 


make a specialty of supplying the cattle and 
stock men with “ready prepared” stock foods 
mixed in exactly the right proportions to give 
a balanced ration for both horses and cattle 
As we all know, the old system of selling hulls 
and meal to be mixed by the consumer results 
in careless mixing, especially with the small 
feeders. Results to the cattle cannot be as 
satisfactory as if this mixing is done at the 
mill with proper machinery and care. 

Besides it must be remembered that the pub- 
lie generally loves to do as little work as pos- 
sible. We are all naturally lazy and if we 
can give the consumer just what he wants he 
is willing to pay a fair price for it and we are 
performing our proper function as manufac- 
turers. 

We must now give consideration to cotton- 
seed meal as it has been affected by the 
changed conditions in oil milling under these 
direful war times. 
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New Problems in Manufacturing Cottonseed 
Meal. 


A brand new problem came into our cotton- 
seed meal manufacture last season that was 
not foreseen. Our mill superintendents were 
instructed to close down on their linter ma- 
chines and “get more lint and yet more lint.” 
They did this and we soon saw the resultant 
run of cottonseed meal was low in ammonia 
and protein. This was distressing to those of 
us who had a trade on 7% per cent. ammonia 
or 46 per cent. combined protein and fat. It 
was almost impossible to make our old stand- 
ard grade. Our separating machinery was 
not made for hulls that had been so well de- 
linted and the fine particles of hulls fell 
through the separating machinery and got into 
the meats so that our meal often ran from 614 
per cent. to 7 per cent. ammonia. The best 


milling results from the standpoint of low oil 
absorption 


in our section of the country. 





CYRUS W. ASHCRAFT, Florence, Ala. 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 
seemed to come when the cake yielded only 


6144 to T per cent. ammonia and with the com- 
petition for cottonseed keener than ever in 
the history of oil milling, the miller who does 
not operate for maximum efficiency in his mill- 
ing practice is certainly headed for bank- 
ruptcy. 

Those of us from the Eastern section who 
were present explained to the Unification of 
Rules Committee at the March meeting in 
Memphis that much of the Georgia mill-run 
meal had run around 6.66 per cent. ammonia 
and this was from no desire on our part to 
lower grades of ammonia or protein, but was 
to get the greatest yield of lint. oil and all 
other products when the best milling practice 
was followed. 


New Class of Meal. 

When it was shown to the committee that 
the meal being produced by average mills in 
the Eastern section of the belt would be out- 
lawed without another classification, a new 
grade to be known as Ordinary Cottonseed 
meal, 61% per cent. ammonia or 39 per cent. 
combined protein and fat was authorized by 
the committee. 

At first this was seriously objected to by 
some of the Texas members who did not have 
altogether the same problems last season that 
Georgia and Carolina members did, but when 
the matter was threshed out in committee the 
point we raised was seen to be necessary and 
caused by new conditions beyond our control, 
so the new classification was approved. I de- 
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sire to commend the fine spirit of fairness and 
exact justice that seems to prevail among the 
members of the rules committee. 

It is fortunate for all of us that the men 
on our committee are broadminded and gen- 
erous and strive to keep the association true 
to its precepts and always ready to represent 
the best interests of the industry as a whole 
and not of one particular section. 

Georgia and Carolina problems often differ 
radically from Texas problems and vice versa. 
It is our duty to solve all of our problems 
with a tolerant and representative spirit. 


Extending the Uses of Cottonseed Meal. 


The uses of cottonseed meal will be extended 
greatly if all members of this association will 
commence vigorously to mix properly pro- 
portioned stock feeds and put them on the 
market. Even if we must commence this 
in a small way, let us market our own mixed 
feeds in exactly the right proportions to give 
best results for the feed buyers. If this causes 
us to purchase some other products that we do 
not ourselves make, like molasses or alfalfa, 
I think we should do it and give the buyer of 
our main products, meal and hulls, just what 
they need. 

Cottonseed meal at the present time is 
profitably used in Denmark at $85 a ton. I 
quote this statement from one of the old-time 
war horses of our industry, E. P. McBurney, 
of Atlanta. Perhaps since he has picked up 
so many “war brides” during the past few 
months, I should have called him a bridegroom 
rather than a “war horse.” 

Mr. McBurney has faith that cottonseed 
meal will soon be of widespread use as human 
food, and I quote his opinion as follows: 

“Tt is the finest cattle food in the known 
world, being rich in protein and fat com- 
bined, and today Denmark is using it and 
paying higher in the shape of freight rate 
than what the cake and meal is worth on 
this side. 

“In other words, meal is worth about $30 
per ton shipside Savannah, and the freight 
rate on same is about $35 per ton. On top 
of this is the buyer’s profit, inland freight 
rate, and you can imagine what the farmer 
has to pay for it over there—easily $85 per 
ton. And yet we people of this country can- 
not appreciate its feeding qualities, by util- 
ing it to feed our cattle and then pass it to 
the ground, but we use it as a fertilizer 
direct.” 


Cottonseed Meal as a Meat Substitute. 


A young chemist on whom I rely with much 
confidence because of his proved ability, Mr. 
J. S. Brogdon, of Atlanta, has called my at- 
tention to one fact about cottonseed meal 
that had not occurred to me before. He calls 
cottonseed meal on account of its high pro- 
tein content more a substitute for meat than 
for bread. Did you ever think of it in that 
way? 

I quote Mr. Brogdon as follows: 

“As regards the effect of the war on the 
manufacture of cottonseed meal, it has al- 
ways been my opinion that the price of cot- 
tonseed meal would ultimatey go to $50 or 
$60 per ton, owing to the high protein con- 
tent, ie., high nitrogen content. It is well 
understood that all nitrogen carrying com- 
pounds command a high market price, par- 
ticularly nitrogen in the form of protein, 
which serves man and animals to replenish 
nerve centers and make flesh and blood. 

“One great use which the war will undoubt- 
edy bring about is the use of cottonseed meal 
as a food for man. With the rapidly in- 
creasing price of live stock there is a corre- 
sponding rise in the price of meat, and it has 
been demonstrated that protein is easily as- 
similated by man, as indicated in the works 
of Dr. Frapps, of the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion, and Dr. Wells, of the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station. I recall that before the meet- 
ing of the Association for the Advancement 
of Science in Atlanta two years ago, Dr. 
Wells added to the menu of the annual ban- 
quet, fruit cake, the basis of which was cot- 
tonseed meal. It was indeed palatable. 
There are numerous other instances or ex- 
amples of cottonseed meal in foodstuffs. 

“Cottonseed meal, however, is not to be 
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considered as a breadstuff, but as a substitute 
for meat, as the chemical content of the meal 
is high in protein and low in carbohydrates, 
whereas breadstuffs are high in carbro- 
hydrates and low in protein. It is to be ex- 
pected that protein from this source would 
first find its use among the peasantry of 
Europe as the American working man has 
been educated to eat meat, and through the 
ingenuity of the German people they are al- 
ready consuming large quantities of protein 
which has been derived from cottonseed meal 
in the form of breakfast foods.” 

In conclusion I would like to call attention 
to the fact that war times, interference with 
shipping and resulting multitudinous compli- 
cations, have put us all on our mettle to 
handle our oil mills with profit over the past 
two years. Some of us have succeeded and 
some of us have failed, for it takes able, 
versatile and talented men to change their 
plans and policies overnight to meet the new 
situations which the war has brought forth. 

We must look forward to further violent 
changes or fluctuations when peace comes, as 
peace may possibly come to us like lightning 
from a clear sky, just as suddenly as came 
war. We should try to prepare for the 
unexpected and work with a safe margin of 
profit so that if peace conditions call for still 
further changes in machinery and method we 
ean be prepared. 

In no way can we do this better than by 
cultivating a cordial spirit of co-operation 
with each other and in working frankly and 
helpfully to the common end of building up 
the great industry in which we are engaged. 





The reading of Mr. Hodgson’s paper was 
listened to with close attention, and he was 
given a vote of thanks on its conclusion. 

The next spéaker was George W. Doonan, 
special agent of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., who 
spoke on “Cottonseed Products in Foreign 
Markets.” 

A vote of thanks was extended to Mr. 
Doonan and his address ordered published in 
the minutes of the convention. 

The report of the Legislative Advisory 
Board was presented by its chairman, Ernest 
Lamar, of Selma, Ala. Mr. Lamar stated 
that the board had not been called on by the 
association’s Legislative Committee during 
the year, and so had devoted itself to State 
legislative work, with good results. 

The report of the Committee on Appeals 
was presented by Chairman E. T. George, of 
New Orleans, and that on Grievances by 
Chairman Geo. Alexander, of Mississippi. 
Neither had anything to do. The Chemists 
Committee reported through Chairman T. C. 
Law of the work on color standards, ete. 

Special reports were presented by the Com- 
mittee on Hull and Fibre Contents by Chair- 
man W. A. Reynolds, of North Carolina; on 
“Methods for Improving the Cotton Crop,” 
by Chairman B. M. Macdonald, of Cincinnati; 
and the New Orleans Weighing and Inspec- 
tion Bureau by A. J. Juge, official weigher 
and inspector. 

Reports were also presented from the gov- 
erning committees of the various States; it 
appeared that some of them had been doing a 
very active and successful work in recruiting 
new members. 

Vice-President Covington moved that the 
association issue a monthly bulletin in place 
of the monthly letter issued this year by the 
president, and a committee consisting of J. 
M. MacDonald, of Cincinnnati; James R. 
Dawson, of Houston, Texas, and R. E. Mont- 
gomery, of Oklahoma, was appointed to con- 
sider the matter and report to the next con- 
vention. 

Chairman C. L. Ives, of a Special Commit- 
tee on Freight Rates reported that his com- 
mittee had protested against the proposed 
increased freight rates on linters, and that 
after a hearing the Railroad Classification 
Committee decided not to make the increases. 
_ At this point J. S. Leclercq, of Paris, Texas, 
in an eloquent speech presented to President 
J. J. Culbertson a magnificent silver dinner 
Service as a testimonial of the regard of his 
friends in the association. 
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The Election of Officers. 

The election of officers being declared in 
order, E. M. Durham, of Mississippi, placed 
in nomination for president the name of 
George W. Covington, of Hazelhurst, Miss. 
The nomination was seconded by W. P. Bat- 
tle, of Tennessee, Ernest Lamar for Alabama, 
W. A. Isgrig for Arkansas, R. E. Montgomery 
for Oklahoma and others. On motion of 
James Sloan of Memphis, the election was 
made by acclamation, amid a storm of ap- 
plause. 

For the second time during the convention 
Mr. Covington clinched his reputation as an 
eloquent speaker, his remarks of acceptance 
being a polished oratorical effort. 

For vice-president the name of Fielding 
Wallace, of Georgia, was presented by E. P. 
McBurney, of Atlanta. The mention of his 
name was greeted with unusually hearty 
applause, and there was a long list of elo- 
quent seconding speeches, in which the high- 
est tributes were paid to Mr. Wallace, the 
youngest man ever proposed for the office, by 
such men as J. W. Allison, John Aspegren, 
J. G. Gash, F. W. McKee, S. J. Cassels, B. F. 
Taylor, President Mann, of Arkansas, and 
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others. The election was by aeclamation, 
and, after another ovation, Mr. Wallace made 
a few characteristically modest but earnest 
remarks of acceptance. 

Secretary Robert Gibson’s life job was 
confirmed by a rising vote. 

For Chairman of the Bureau of Publicity 
the name of Colonel Jo W. Allison, of 
Dallas, Texas, was presented by B. F. Tay- 
lor, of South Carolina, Colonel Allison, the 
association’s apostle of publicity, was re- 
elected by acclamation and responded with 
a characteristically eloquent speech. 

Members of the governing committee by 
States were re-elected with but few changes. 

Invitations to hold the next convention 
were received from Dallas, Fort Worth and 
Galveston, Texas and Buffalo, Chattanooga, 
Atlanta, Asheville and Atlantic City. They 
were referred to the Executive Committee. 

Resolutions of thanks and appreciation to 
the Memphis committees, the local officials, 
the ladies, the press, and especially to Chair- 
man F. W. Brode of the General Committee, 
were adopted. 

President Covington then declared the con- 
vention adjourned without day. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT 


The entertainment programme of the Mem- 
phis convention was one of the most complete 
and delightful on record. It provided both 
separate and combined plans for the pleasure 
of men and women at the meeting, and the 
plans were executed with precision and 
smoothness. It all reflected the utmost 
credit upon the field marshal of entertain- 
ment, the veteran F. W. Brode, chairman of 
the General Committee. His generalship 
was a marvel of efficiency. 

In the first place, the printed programme 
was a thing of artistic merit and a valued 
souvenir of the occasion. It contained 
slipped-in half-tones of views about Mem- 
phis, and was a typographical triumph. And 
it was clear and to the point, too. No-one 
could get lost following it. 

On the first day the ladies took a ride out 
to the Colonial Country Club, had luncheon, 
and spent the greater part of the afternoon 
enjoying the hospitality of this club. The 
baseball game between Memphis and New 
Orleans afforded pleasure for the men during 
the afternoon. 

The crowning entertainment of the first 
day was the evening boat ride on the large 
steamer Majestic. An excellent dinner was 
served, and the members enjoyed dancing un- 
til late hours. Handsome silver cups were 
given to the best dancers. One was won by 
former President Geo. B. Alexander of Mis- 
sissippi, one by Cassell Young of New York. 
and the last cup was won by Jos. G. Gash of 
New York. The members during the ride 
enjoyed a display of fireworks from the river. 
On the return the Alaskan Roof Garden 
opened its doors to the visiting members, and 
a number of them enjoyed its hospitality 
later on during the evening. 

On the second day the ladies were given a 
delightful breakfast at the Gayoso Hotel as 
guests of the hotel. At 3 o’clock the mem- 
bers and guests were all taken for an auto- 
mobile ride through Riverside Park, and 
taken along the beautiful Parkway of the 
Memphis Country Club, where light refresh- 
ments were served, and from there to Over- 
ton Park. Memphis has two beautiful parks; 
their superiors are not to be found any- 
where. These are natural parks, and it took 
but little work on the part of the Park Com- 
mission to open them up. The ride termi- 
nated at East End Park, where a delightful 
macaroni supper was served, and a summer 


carnival, cabaret, dancing and other features 
of entertainment were given. 


The third day the ladies were given a 
bridge luncheon at the Memphis Country 
Club. Those of the members who played 
golf enjoyed an exciting tournament. This 
was a medal play handicap affair, and hand- 
some cups were given to the two lowest 
scores. Also two cups were given for the 
driving contest. Those of the members that 
did not care to play golf were taken by spe- 
cial train to New South Memphis as guests 
of the Business Men’s Club Chamber of Com- 
merce, and were shown through the Memphis 
Terminal Corporation Warehouse, the largest 
in the world. They were later taken over 
the old bridge, and from there were shown 
the interesting sight of the new bridge now 
being built. 

The Memphis committees which planned 
for the convention were as follows: 

Arrangements: F. W. Brode, chairman; 
Fred B. Jones, J. H. Dubose, H. J. Parrish, 
A. F. Lewis. S 

Finance: W. P. Battle, chairman; H. J. 
Parrish, Fred B. Jones, E. T. Lindsey, C. D. 
Jordan. 

Entertainments: E. R. Barrow, chairman; 
J. L. Brode, J. H. Scruggs, J. F. Waggoner, 
E. E. Clarke, Lawson D. Falls, W. S. Roberts, 
W. C. Johnson, A. R. Woollen, J. A. Minga. 

Registration and Badges: Albert G. Per- 
kins, chairman; J. H. MeNeill, J. B. Fish- 
burne. 

Hotels and Reservations: J. H. Turbeville, 
chairman; R. G. Ashford, Robert Ruffin. ~ 

Ladies’ Entertainment Committee: Mrs. 
A. R. Woollen, chairman; Mrs. G. Worthen 
Agee, Mrs. Alston Boyd, Mrs. E. R. Barrow, 
Mrs. W. P. Battle, Mrs. F. W. Brode, Mrs. 
J. H. Dubose, Mrs. J. M. Fly, Mrs. Lawson 
Falls, Mrs. Hugh Humphreys, Mrs. A. R. Hud- 
son, Mrs. Fred B. Jones, Mrs. Albert G. Per- 
kins, Mrs. Ben Parker, Mrs. W. S. Roberts, 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Sledge. 

Reception: G. Worthen Agee, chairman; 
Miss Kathryn Ballou, M. M. Bosworth, W. C. 
Boothe, Alston Boyd, Howard Brooks, A. K. 
Burrow, C. Douthit, Gus Gronauer, Hugh 
Hayley, D. H. Hickey, W. F. Houck, R. B. 
Hulme, Hugh Humphreys, Lehman Johnson, 
W. B. Johnson, C. C. Johnson, L. B. Lovitt, 
W. H. Madden, Frank Mahan, J. M. Manire, 
W. G. Manire, W. F. Mengedoht, C. L. Mont- 
gomery, John Myers, Justin R. Parisher, Geo. 
H. Phillips, Wm. Reinhardt, C. H. Reynell, 
H. J. Schoettelkotte. 

Ladies’ Reception Committee: Mrs. A. R. 
Woollen, chairman; Mrs. Milton J. Anderson, 
Mrs. Francis Andrews, Mrs. R. G. Ashford, 
Mrs. W. C. Boothe, Mrs. C. Douthit, Mrs. J. 
B. Fishburne, Mrs. W. F. Houck, Mrs. R. B. 
Hulme, Mrs. W. C. Johnson, Mrs. L. B. Lovitt, 
Mrs. E. T. Lindsey, Mrs. J. H. McNeill, Miss 
Mamie J. McCrea, Mrs. C. L. Montgomery, 
Miss Annie Madden, Mrs. W. B. Parks, Mrs. 
H. J. Parrish, Mrs. J. H. Scruggs, Mrs. H. J. 
Schoettelkotte, Mrs. J. H. Turbeville. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


ACTUAL PACKINGHOUSE TESTS. 


[EDITOR’S NOTH.—Bvery packinghouse superin- 
tendent keeps a record of tests, which is his most 
precious possession, and which serves him as a guide 
and ref in ding tions, It is only 
actual tests that tell the story in packinghouse prac- 
tice; theory is all right, but practical results are a 
necessary guide always. The National Provisioner 
has printed on this page of ‘‘Practical Points for the 
Trade’ many tests of this sort, in answering in- 
quiries from subscribers. It has many more of these 
test results at its command, and will publish them 
from time to time for the general information of 
readers, instead of withholding them until some speci- 
fic inquiry is made.) 


VARIETIES OF ITALIAN SAUSAGE. 
A subscriber in the Middle West writes as 
follows: 





Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us details of the process of 
making Italian style sausage (salami), such 
as cappa, capicollo, soppressati, pepperoni 
sausage, etc. Are these products liable to be 
damaged and rendered worthless by frost 
and if so, at what temperature? 

Yes, frost will damage any summer sau- 
sage. The drying and storing temperature 
should be from 46 to 50 degs. Fahr. 

Information concerning Italian 
was printed on this page in a recent issue. 
This was a formula for what is known as 
Milanese salami. 

What is claimed to be a real Italian salami 
recipe is given us as follows: 30 pounds of 
fresh lean beef, free of sinew and bone; 
40 pounds of fresh lean pork shoulder; and 
20 pounds of pork back fat. Chop the pork 
shoulder meat and back fat coarse. Then 
add the beef finely chopped, and chop all 
together for a few minutes, adding the fol- 
lowing seasoning: 154 pounds salt, 24 ounces 
saltpeter, a few pieces of finely rubbed gar- 
lic, 2 ounces fresh and finely chopped basil, 
3 ounces ground white pepper, 14% ounces 
ground cloves, 2 ounces sugar, and about a 
pint of good red wine. 

Stuff in wide beef casings, which have been 
rell washed and soaked overnight in white 
wine vinegar. Stuff the meat into the cas- 
ings tight, after it has been thoroughly 
worked up and chilled. It should be made 
into small loaves to chill thoroughly and to 
dry somewhat before stuffing. 

Wind with string as tightly as possible, 
Take out, wipe 


sausage 


and place in brine overnight. 
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dry and hang in a cool, well-ventilated dry 
room, say around 48 degs. Fahr., even tem- 
perature, for two or three weeks. Then dip 
each sausage in lukewarm mutton tallow and 
rehang. 

It is claimed this sausage thus treated will 
keep indefinitely, if kept in an even tempera- 
ture. This latter point is important. 

pee rere 
COOKING PIGS’ FEET AND TRIPE. 

The following inquiry comes from Penn- 
sylvania: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Would like to have you advise us the 
proper method of cooking pigs’ feet for vine- 
gar pickle and also tripe. We have cooked 
in open steam-jacketed kettle in net. Our 
trouble is that the skin breaks and the prod- 
ucts come out dark in color with rough ap- 
pearance, and does not make an inviting 
product. 

In the first place the feet should be thor- 
oughly cleaned and all rough skins thrown 
out, then cured in a 90 degree pickle, with 
about a third of a pound of saltpeter per 
100 pounds of feet. They should cure in 
about a week or ten days at most; remaining 
too long in too strong a pickle causes the 
skin to break in cooking. Cook in a wooden 
vat with no nail heads coming in contact with 
the feet. Cook under the boiling point. 
When cooked wash thoroughly and chill in 
cold water, then split and pack in vinegar, 
storing at around 40 degs. F. to 45 degs. F. 

The stomach (tripe) of the cattle should 
be thoroughly cleaned and then scalded long 
enough to make the removal of the lining 
easy, which takes but a few minutes. The 
tripe then should be thoroughly scraped and 
washed and then boiled at under 212 degs. 
F., say three to three and a half hours, when 
it should be tender. Then wash in cold water 
and thoroughly cleanse of all fat; salt 
slightly; rewash and place in vinegar over 
night, preparatory to final packing in the 
final package, using about a 45 degree vine- 
gar. Wooden cooking receptacles are pre- 
ferable. 


Do you want a good position? Look for it 
on page 48. 


RULES FOR BRANDS AND LABELS. 


The following is from the latest issue of 
Service and Regulatory Announcements of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry: 

The use of burning brands similar in all 
respects to approved ink brands may be per- 
mitted without further approval by the 
Washington office. However, this should not 
be construed as authorizing the use of un- 
approved ink brands prepared in simulation 
of approved burning brands. 

Imprints of dies or stencils are all approved 
in blanket form in so far as concerns the 
statement of the net weight. Accordingly, 
imprints of dies or stencils which are similar 
to those previously approved in all respects 
except as to the figures denoting the weight 
of the product or the number and size of 
units in the package should not be submitted 
for approval. 

Referring to notice in Service and Regu- 
latory Announcements of March, 1914, page 
33, under the caption “Lithograph Labels on 
Metal Containers,” it should be noted that 
the statement of the net weight on litho- 
graph labels renders the labels on the va- 
rious sizes of the containers dissimilar and 
accordingly four copies of each size should 
be submitted for approval. This is found 
necessary in order to pass properly upon the 
prominence of the statement of the weight. 

Letters of transmittal accompanying 
labels, etc., submitted to the Washington of- 
fice for approval should contain the estab- 
lishment number and the eract name under 
which inspection was granted. In cases where 
inspection has been granted an establishment 
under more than one name the principal name 
only need be given. 


—— 4 
NO FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


By order of C. F. Marvin, acting secretary 
of agriculture, the last vestige of the resur- 
rected quarantine against foot-and-mouth 
disease in Christian county, Illinois, has been 
removed. The new order went into effect on 
June 5. The latest outbreak was of no im- 
portance, and did not even spread over the 
county. 








thinks of Swensons. 


(Formerly American Foundry & Machinery Co.) 





OVER $100,000 ANNUAL PROFIT 


This is the estimate in a large Chicago packing house of the profit 
made in saving, by SWENSON EVAPORATORS, products for- 
merly wasted. Every gallon of tank water, press water, scalding water, 
blood water and cooking water is run through two large triple effect 
Swensons using exhaust steam, and running 166 hours per week. 


As this concern now owns nearly two score of Swensons purchased 
on more than 25 separate orders, it is easy to see what the management 
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GOVERNMENT PRICE FIXING 

There is a lesson for those in this coun- 
try who would arbitrarily regulate the price 
of live stock and meats by Government su- 
pervision or otherwise in the report of the 
Australian representative of The National 
Provisioner contained in this issue. 

The Government of the State of Queens- 
land has practically taken over the question 
vf prices to be paid for beef and our cor- 
respondent states that while beef which is 
to be shipped abroad for the army will be 
paid for at the rate of 4%d. per pound for 
best quality, the beef for local consumption 
will be paid for only at a rate of 3%d. per 
pound. The difference is doubtless due to 
some extent to the additional cost of prepara- 
tion for shipment abroad. The significant 
purt of the report, however, is the state- 
ment that “thus the cost of providing cheap 
meat for city dwellers will be passed on to 
Undoubt- 
cdly if such a situation were ever to exist 


the man who raises the cattle.” 


in this country and the law of supply and 
demand ignored the consumers would com- 
pel any arbitrary authority to reduce the 
selling price of meat and therefore the sell- 
ing price of live stock and again “the cost of 
providing cheap meat for city dwellers would 
be passed on to the man who raises the 
cattle.” 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


There are several sides to this economic 
question so far as the United States are 
eencerned. The consumer must be taught to 
know that he must pay an ultimate price 
which will cover the cost of production and 
manufacture. Otherwise the producer and 
The 
live stock raiser must be taught that the 
packer is really only the salesman for his 
products and it is the duty of the live stock 
raiser to so inform his ultimate customer of 


manufacturer must go out of business. 


his increasing cost that the customer will 
not make serious objections to prices when 
the salesman comes along. It is a peculiar 
situation when the original producer tries to 
tell the customer that his salesman is a 
robber and a thief, therefore destroying con- 
fidence in his indirect representative and 
causing a curtailment in the sale of the 
thing which he is producing. Yet, that is 
The 
live stock producer seems to be trying to 


the situation in this country today. 


persuade the consumer when he buys meat 
that he is being robbed, and yet he is the 
man who produces the meat, and his sales- 
man, the packer, has been able to amply 
prove that his margin of profit or recom- 
pense for his tremendous manufacturing and 
selling organization is extremely modest. 
——@-—— . 
THE SUBJECT OF COSTS 

In the meat trade the retailer has -had 
cost accounting preached to him day in and 
day out for years. Those who have taken 
heed of the advice given them, and made 
intelligent efforts to profit by it, have proved 
the value of the adoption of such a method 
by their increasing prosperity. 
There is nothing like knowing where you 
stand, and how much it is costing you to 
do business. Without such knowledge you 
are steering your business course in the 
dark. 

While the retailer has had this matter of 
cost accounting brought to his attention, 
very little has been said about it to the 
wholesaler and packer. It is true that the 
big packers are the marvels of the business 


world in this feature of business efficiency 


rapidly 


as in many others. And every smart packer 
in more or less the same proportion prac- 
tices this rule of business sense. 

Yet there is room for further serious con- 
sideration of the subject, and to have the 
suggestion come from the national govern- 
ment is something of a novelty at first 
thought. Yet it is the Federal Trade Com- 
mission which is pushing this educational 
propaganda, and promises to put it on a 
practical basis. In a recent address vice- 
chairman Edward N. Hurley of the com- 
mission took the ground that such account- 
ing is essential to progress, and that the 
government should help business men in this 
respect. 
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Government has complained about busi- 
ness. Business men have complained of the 
attitude of the government toward business. 
Whatever justification there may have been 
in the past for such complaints, today there 
is a better understanding between govern- 
ment and business. Since better business 
methods usually begin with better methods 
of cost accounting, scientific cost keeping 
becomes in a very definite sense the basis 
of our prosperity. 

The 


Trade Commission, 


government, through the 
by 
subject of costs to the business men of the 
country at this time, and offering to aid 


in the actual development of proper cost 


Federal 
recommending the 


systems, is endeavoring to do a constructive 
piece of work which is of the greatest im- 
The 


finance, of foreign trade and unfair methods 


portance. problems of credit and 
of competition, and of labor and capital, all 
will begin to solve themselves, Mr. Hurley 
believes, once the subject of costs receives 
on every hand the attention it rightly de- 


serves. 


— — Ye 


THE INTERSTATE CRUSHERS 


When, two decades ago, the first gathering 
of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation was held he would have been a bold 
man who predicted from so many antagonistic 
elements any unity of aim and purpose could 
be evolved. Even the 
booster for cottonseed oil never really an- 


most enthusiastic 
ticipated such developments as have come. 
The group of leaders who brought about that 
first meeting were far-seeing and were ready 
to do earnest battle for their industry, but 
that they expected so marvellous a growth, so 
complete a revulsion of public opinion—and 
even of scientific opinion—of cottonseed oil, 
is doubtful. 


then, and to their successors in leadership, 


All the more honor is due them 


for the accomplishment of undreamed of re- 
sults. 

But much as the association has done with- 
in the industry, its work outside, with the 
public, the consumer, at home and abroad, 
has been of even greater importance. Time 
was when cottonseed oil was tentatively ac- 
cepted, and that in a few circles only, as a 
cheaper substitute for the fats and oils the 
world had always used. Today it has a place 
of its own in the economy of every nation. 
Ard so with the by-products which each pass- 
ing year sees established on an ever broaden- 
ing basis of ultility. These accomplishments 
must in large part be credited to the pub- 
licity work and the intelligent planning done 
Taken with the work of 
organizing the trade, these external develop- 
ments explain the growth and enthusiasm of 
the membership. 


by the association. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


A packing plant to cost $500,000 will be 
built in St. Paul, Minn., by J. T. McMillan 
Company. 

A cotton gin and cottonseed oil mill will be 
built by the Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 

It is reported that a peanut oil mill will 
be established at Junction City, Ga., by C. W. 
Moore and others. 

It is reported that a $90,000 abattoir and 
packinghouse will be erected at Reading, Pa., 
by Simon & Sherman, 

It is reported that Geo. A. Hormel & Com- 
pany, of Austin, Minn., will build a packing 
plant in St. Paul, Minn. 

The capital stock of the Cottonwood Oil 
Mill Company, Ringling, Okla., has been in- 
creased $15,000, making it $75,000. 

The Union Packing Company, Omaha, Neb., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000 by H. W. Lowe and others. 

The alfalfa mill at Altus, Okla., owned by 
the Chickasha Cotton Oil Company, of 
Chickasha, Okla., has been destroyed by fire. 

A company is being organized in Orange- 
burg, S. C., with a capital stock of $150,000 
for the purpose of establishing a packing 
plant. 

A. S. Gardner, F. E. Bradley and N. F. 
Harper have incorporated the Great Southern 
Oil Company, Scottsville, Ky. Capital stock 
$10,000. 

The Newark Provision & Packing Com- 
pany, Newark, Ohio, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000 by George 
E. Howell and others. 

The H. Lawrence Smith Trading Company, 
to import and export livestock of all kinds, 


has been incorporated under the laws of the. 


State of Delaware, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 
A committee 


will be the 


Chamber of Commerce, Moultrie, Ga., for the 


appointed by 


purpose of organizing a company with a capi- 
tal stock of $200,000 to erect a packing plant 
to cost about $100,000. 

Fire swept the plant of the Roesch Pack- 
ing Company, at Second and Poplar streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and caused damage to the 
extent of $35,000. An overheated smokehouse 
is believed to have been the cause. 

W. W. Loxe, H. C. MeQueen, M. J. Corbett, 
G. Herbert Smith and John H. Brown have 
been appointed a committee by the Chamber 
of Commerce for the purpose of establishing 
a packing plant at Wilmington, N. C. 

The Acme Orchard Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., to raise live stock, ete., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 
by T. Carter, Englewood, N. J.; A. T. Dorsey, 
Hackensack, N. J.; I. N. W. James, Fox Hills 
Golf Clubs, §. I. 

The Green Stockyards and Packing 
Company, Green Bay, Wis., organized with a 
eapital of $250,000, has purchased twenty-six 
acres of land in Preble, Wis. Plans have been 
prepared and it is reported that work on the 
structure will begin shortly. 


Bay 


The Greater New York Meat Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., to conduct slaughter house, 
deal in poultry, oils, fats, greases, etc., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The incorporators are: F. Sekanina, 
M. Sekanina, 451 East 57th street, and O. 
Fischer, 225 East 48th street, New York, N. Y. 

A packing plant with a daily capacity of 
200 cattle, 500 hogs and 200 sheep will be 
built at Jacksonville, Fla., by Armour & Com- 
pany. The main building will be two stories 
and of brick construction. Refrigerating ma- 
chinery with a daily capacity of 30 to 50 tons 
will be installed. 

The Mountain States Packing Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has been organized 
with a capital of $600,000 by W. S. McCor- 
nick of Salt Lake City, George C. Whitmore 
of Nephi, David L. Evans of Malad, Idaho, 
and others, to take over and remodel the 
plant of the Intermountain Packing Com- 
pany. Plans are being made to increase the 
capacity of the plant, which will be operated 
in connection with the Salt Lake Stockyards. 


= oe —_— 


A. M. P. A. PROTESTS AGAINST FREIGHT 
RATE CHANGES. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the American Meat Packers’ Association 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, on Thursday, June 8, 
Cincinnati was selected as the place for the 
next convention at a date to be fixed later. 

The committee also decided that the as- 
would put in a general protest 
against any change in freight rates on live 
stock and packinghouse products. This is due 
to the fact that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered a general investiga- 
tion of the entire question of these rates 
throughout the United States. The investiga- 
tion will be exceediingly comprehensive, will 
require several months to complete and pre- 
liminaries are already under way. 

The significant and vitally important fea- 
ture of this investigation is the apparent 
trend of the mind of the commission that 
there should be a more nearly, if not an exact 
parity between live stock and meat packing- 
Should this be the ultimate 
decision of the Commission it will throw the 
entire meat packinghouse trade of the United 
States into confusion. Packers will readily 
understand what it would mean to their busi- 
ness if the rate on the live stock was equal 
or nearly equal to that of their finished pro- 
duct. It would mean great advantages and 
disadvantages between every two points in 
the country. 

For this reason, and because its members 
are scattered throughout the country, the 
Executive Committee of the American Meat 
Packers’ Association is of the opinion that it 
should enter a general protest on behalf of 
all of the members against any change, but it 
suggests that each section or city should im- 
mediately take up this question, employ ex- 
pert counsel and become active in protesting 
against any change in its own interest. It 
will readily be seen that the association as 
such cannot do this for any particular city or 
cities owing to the magnitude of the proposi- 


sociation 


house rates. 
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tion, but each city should have its own dis- 
tinct representation because of its own par- 
ticular situation, should it develop that there 
is going to be a material change in the parity 
between livestock and packinghouse product 
rates. The association will make the general 
protest. 

The secretary of the association, George L. 
McCarthy, will be glad to be of assistance to 
all packers’ attorneys in this matter. 


ee ere 
HEARINGS ON THE STEVENS BILL. 


Hearings on the Stevens price maintenance 
bill have closed in Washington until after 
the conventions. 

Witnesses were examined at two sittings 
last week, all so far being in favor of the 
bill. 

The principal witness for the proponents 
of the bill was Professor Paul H. Nystrom, 
of Weehawken, N. J., former instructor in 
economics at the University of Wisconsin and 
the University of Minnesota. He favored the 
bill on what he considered broad economic 
lines, which he believed would result in the 
standardizing of prices and the stabilizing of 
trade, to the benefit of all, the retailers and 
the consumers as well as the manufacturers. 

Other witne&8ses were Mrs. Christine Fred- 
erick, a household efficiency expert and a con- 
sulting household editor for a number of 
magazines, of New York, and Mrs. Julian 
Heath, president of the Housewives League, 
which has 800,000 members. 

Mrs. Frederick said that the women of this 
country want the bill, but not for trademark 
articles alone. She declared that women buy’ 
49.4 per cent. of all the merchandise for the 
home, and assist the men in buying 30.29 
per cent. more; also that they buy 11.2 per 
cent. of all men’s clothing without consult- 
ing them, and help in choosing 22.9 per cent. 
more. 

Mrs. Heath was of the opinion that the 
effect of the bill would be to make modern 
housekeeping more efficient, that it would 
put the household on a business basis, as the 
wife could standardize her costs. 

It was evident that Chairman Adamson, of 
the House Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, which is conducting the hearings, and 
Congressman Barkley and Decker did not 
share the opinions of the witnesses, as they 
frequently took issue with them. 


—— &—__. 


WOLFF ADDS TO PLANT. 


Preliminary construction work on a five- 
story $50,000 building, and additional yard 
and department facilities of the Wolff Pack- 
ing Company, Topeka, Kan., began last week. 
In order to take care of the constantly in- 
creasing business of this institution, these 
improvements were ordered. The new build- 
ing will be built adjoining the present fire- 
proof concrete structure. Its dimensions are 
75 by 150 feet, five stories in height. It will 
conform architecturally with the other build- 
ings comprising the plant. The Wolff Pack- 
ing company now is well over the “million 
dollar plant” mark. The annual output is 
more than $3,000,000. More than 300 em- 
ployees are in service the year around. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Prices Steadier—Trading Less Active—Spot 
Demand Quieter—Stocks Fairly Liberal 
—Hog Movement Fair—Offerings Not 
Pressed. 


The action of product values has been a 
little irregular during the week. Trading has 
been only moderately active and the middle 
of this week there was some evidence of rally- 
ing talk. The declines in values carried pork 
down a little over $3 a barrel and lard and 
ribs about 1c. a pound. The liquidation dur- 
ing the decline in contracts was quite heavy 
and a lot of speculative stuff came on the 
market. At the decline the trade is looking 
for evidence in either that the movement of 
hogs will be decreased or that the demand for 
product for export increased in a way which 
will remove any pressure of product from 
the market. 

The export situation is a rather interesting 
one. The shipments have been very heavy, 
particularly of lard, and exporters state that 
the stocks on the other side have greatly in- 
creased, so much so that the stocks in Liver- 
pool are claimed to be in excess of storage 
room, and there has been some shipment of 
provisions to outside points in order to get 
room. This condition has made it is claimed 
for some dissatisfaction at the prices which 
have been asked on the other side and pro- 
test has been made on the ground that prices 
asked are not on account of scarcity, but on 
account of speculative operations abroad. 

This condition of affairs has naturally 
brought about a decided lessening of interest 
in export dealings and there has been only a 
small trade reported. The shipments have, 
however, been large and for the past week 
the total amounted to 25,000,000 Ibs. of meats 
of all kinds while the exports of lard were 
11,434,000 lbs. The increase in the exports 
of meats since November 1 has been 121,000,- 
000 Ibs., with the total so far amounting to 
555,000,000 Ibs. The decrease in the exports 
of lard have now been reduced to a trifle un- 
der 20,000,000 pounds, with the aggregate so 
far this season 328,267,000 Ibs. 

The monthly report of product stocks at 
Chicago showed an increase in pork of 12,000 
barrels, compared with a decrease last May 
of 1,000 barrels. The total stock of lard 
showed a decrease of nearly 10,000,000 Ibs. 
against an increase last year of 15,000,000 
lbs. The stock of ribs showed a decrease this 
season and the aggregate stock of meats 
showed a decrease of 3,000,000, compared 
with a decrease over 7,000,000 Ibs. a year 
ago. The stocks this year and last year com- 
pare as follows: 





1916. 

May 31. Apr. 30. 

Pork, new, bbls..... 23,048 13,488 
Pork, old, bbls...... 4,875 6,925 
Pork, other, bbls.... 46,321 42,817 
Lard, new, lbs...... 62,031,211 70,787,913 
i ee 533,550 
Lard, other, Ibs..... 9,380,277 10,721,588 
Short ribs, Ibs...... 18,094,537 21,854,986 
Total meats, Ibs. .130,847,651 133,843,090 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


Stocks last year were: 





1915. 

May 31. Apr. 30. 

Pork, new, bbls..... 61,180 59,572 
Pork, old, bbls...... 7,326 7,842 
Pork, other, bbls.... 55,589 58,213 
Lard, new, lbs..... 68,400,850 438,953,000 
pe a ee eee ee ere \ 
Lard, other, lbs..... 12,544,700 15,966,650 
Short ribs, Ibs..... 41,487,380 41,907,841 
Total meats, Ibs .179,331,198 186,647,904 


The figures for the stocks at Kansas City 
show a gain in the stocks of meat for the 
month of nearly 4,000,000 pounds, but only 
slight change in the lard stocks. At South 
Omaha the stocks of meats decreased about 
1,000,000 pounds, while at Milwaukee the 
stocks decreased about 4,000,000 pounds. 

The movement of hogs during the past week 
was again of fair volume, with the total 572,- 
000, against 579,000 the preceding week and 
717,000 last year. The total this season to 
date has 7,918,000, against 7,663,000 a year 
ago. The falling off in the movement of hogs 
compared with last year for the week shows 
that the farmers have not been willing to ac- 
cept the lower prices for hogs and are holding 
back evidently for an advance in prices. The 
average price of hogs has declined about $1 a 
hundred from the extreme of the season, but 
even at this decline is not only much above 
last year, but of the preceding years. 

LARD.—The reaction in values which has 
taken place the past week has not encouraged 
any increase in the volume of trade. Local 
shippers are doing but little in lard and for- 
eign markets do not seem to be in a position 
to buy freely, although the exports are of 
encouraging volume. City steam, $12.65@ 
$12.75, nom.; Middle West, $12.85@12.95, 
nom.; Western, $13@13.10; refined Continent, 
$13.75, nom.; South American, $14, nom. ; 
Brazil, kegs, $15; compound, $11.874,@12.25. 

PORK.—The demand for meats has con- 
tinued fairly good at the West and shipments 
from interior packing points have continued 
of fair volume. This has brought but little 


change in the situation. The foreign demand 
for the time being is quiet. Local demand for 
pork is quiet. Mess is quoted at $25@25.25, 
nom.; clear, $22.50@25.50, nom.; family, $26 
@28. 

BEEF.—The tone of the market is very 
firm. Values are well held for all grades of 
beef supplies for packing continue very limited 
and the price of cattle is very firm. Family, 
$19@20, nom.; mess, $17.50@18, nom.; pack- 
et, $18@19, nom.; extra India mess, $30@31. 

EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

Exports of hog products from New York 

reported up to June 7, 1916: 


HOGS.—Brazil, 3 hd.; Panama, 5 hd. 

BACON.—Argentina, 920 lbs.; Bermuda, 
5,815 Ibs.; Brazil, 3,072 lbs.; British West 
Indies, 7,362 lbs.; Colombia, 491 lbs.; Costa 
Rica, 175 lbs.; Cuba, 415,662 lbs.; England, 
3,902,055 Ibs.; France, 2,366,391 lIbs.; Haiti, 
4,553 lbs.; Honduras, 547 lbs.; Italy, 166,270 
Ibs.; Jamaica, 833 Ibs.; Mexico, 390 lbs.; 
Newfoundland, 1,413 Ibs.; Panama, 359 lbs.; 
San Domingo, 84 Ibs.; Scotland, 459,398 Ibs.; 
Venezuela, 62 lbs. 

HAMS AND SHOULDERS. — Bermuda, 
3,424 lbs.; Brazil, 1,170 lbs.; British South 
Africa, 207 lbs.; British West Indies, 5,482 
Ibs.; Colombia, 959 Ibs.; Costa Rica, 420 Ibs.; 
Cuba, 83,361 Ibs.; England, 2,717,743 Ilbs.; 
France, 15,834 lbs.; Haiti, 2,349 lbs.: Jamaica, 
1,314 lbs.; Mexico, 784 lbs.; Newfoundland, 
790 Ibs.; Norway, 100 lbs.; Panama. 14,500 
Ibs.; Salvador, 160 lbs.; San Domingo, 1,822 


Ibs.; Scotland, 336,395 lbs.; Venezuela, 451 
Ibs. 
LARD.—Argentina, 3,500 lbs.: Bermuda, 


1.550 lbs.; British West Africa, 15,700 lbs.; 
British West Indies, 1,646 lbs.; Colombia, 
46,901 lbs.; Costa Rica, 381 lbs.; Cuba, 264,865 
lbs.; Denmark, 30,154 lbs.; Dutch West In- 
dies, 2,908 lbs.; Ecuador, 3,206 lbs.; England, 
4,057,248 lbs.; France, 205,752 lbs.; Guate- 
mala, 6,053 Ibs.; Haiti, 104,867 Ibs.; Hon- 
duras, 1,850 lbs.; Italy, 137,730 lbs.; Jamaica, 
1,160 lbs.; Mexico, 7,000 lbs.; Norway, 106,109 
Ibs.; Panama, 5.434 Ibs.; Peru, 8,500 Ibs.; 
San Domingo, 800 Ibs.; Scotland, 201,765 Ibs.; 
Venezuela, 2.000 Ibs. 

LARD COMPOUNDS.—Bermuda, 4.864 Ibs.; 
Brazil, 40 lbs.; British South Africa, 2,820 
lbs.; British West Indies, 38,561 lbs.; Colom- 
bia, 80 lbs.; Cuba, 159.149 Ibs.; Danish West 








EXPORTS SHOWN BY STEAMERS. 
Exports of commodities from New York to European ports for the week ending Thurs- 
day, June 1, 1916, as shown by A. L. Russell’s report are as follows: 


Oil Cottonseed 


Cake. 
Bags. 


Oil. 
Bbls. 


Steamer and Destination. 


Avra, Liverpool 


St. Louis, Liverpool............ eer & 


Minnehaha, London 
Alaunia, London 
Vandalia, London 
Manhattan, London 
Francisco, Hull 
Bassano, Huil 
Plutarch, Manchester 


Exeter City, Bristol............ : f ; : ee 


Cameronia, Glasgow 
Waaldyk, Rotterdam .......... 
Nieuw Amsterdam, Rotterdam. . 


Talisman, Aalbor 
Frederick VIII, Baltic.......... 
Lincolnshire, Havre 
Lafayette, Bordeaux 
Meuse, Bordeaux 


1000 
2800 


President Bunge, Rotterdam.... .... «.... 


3800 


Bacon 
and 


Butter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 
Pkgs. Boxes. Pkgs. Pkgs. Bbis. Tes. and Pkgs. 
pions 250 ee pais 
oy. ere 50 375 1616 
490 1269 
Oe fois seks. wee eee 1980 
ee eee 68 1805 
oe 600 11864 
128 1122 8930 
(| Re ee oath 1400 
SER: «+3 10 100 jalee 
oa: Poe 360 600 
3198 4220 
si 2000 
6800 ars 
1467 
ee 1825 
19090 310 6845 32364 
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Indies, 450 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 10,781 
lbs.; England, 148,483 lbs.; Haiti, 142,000 
lbs.; Jamaica, 3,332 lbs.; Mexico, 3,714 lbs.; 
Panama, 16,000 lbs.; Scotland, 70,000 Ibs. 
LARD OIL.—Brazil, 2,500 gals.; British 
West Indies, 5 gals.; England, 1,500 gals. 
FRESH PORK.—Bermuda, 2,101 lbs.; Eng- 
land, 306,432 lbs.; Panama, 25,316 Ibs. 
PICKLED PORK.—Bermuda, 2,150 Ibs.; 
Brazil, 800 lbs.; British West Indies, 19,206 
Ibs.; Cuba, 86,325 lIbs.; Dutch West Indies, 
2,900 lbs.; England, 463,696 lbs.; Haiti, 48,750 
lbs.; Honduras, 500 Ibs.; Jamaica, 19,100 Ibs.; 
Newfoundland, 83,717 lbs.; Panama, 1,000 Ibs. 
CANNED PORK.—Argentina, 1,382 lbs.; 
British West Indies, 1,410 lbs.; England, 
35,600 lbs.; Scotland, 21,600 Ibs. 
SAUSAGE.—Argentina, 142 lbs.; Bermuda, 
3,427 lbs.; Brazil, 101 lbs.; British South 
Africa, 5,500 Ibs.; British West Indies, 409 
Ibs.; Colombia, 233 lbs.; Cuba, 9,401 Ibs.; 
Dutch West Indies, 175 lbs.; France, 33,000 
lbs.; Guatemala, 275 lbs.; Haiti, 714 lbs.; 
Italy, 55 lbs.; Jamaica, 60 Ibs.; Mexico, 140 
lbs.; Panama, 7,453 lbs.; Peru, 185 lbs.; San 
Domingo, 560 lbs.; Venezuela, 100 Ibs. 
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EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to June 7, 1916: 

CATTLE.—Argentina, 20 hd.; Bermuda, 36 
hd.; Panama, 2 hd. 

BEEF, PICKLED AND OTHER CURED.— 
Bermuda, 10,354 lbs.; Brazil, 800 lbs.; British 
West Africa, 34,000 Ibs.; British West Indies, 
6,454 lbs.; Colombia, 100 lIbs.; Costa Rica, 
5,700 lbs.; Cuba, 4,000 lbs.; Dutch West In- 
dies, 2,520 lbs.; England, 194,352 Ibs.; Haiti, 
6,100 lbs.; Honduras, 500 lbs.; Jamaica, 4,900 
Ibs.; Mexico, 200 lbs.; Newfoundland, 116,619 
Ibs.; Norway, 200, lbs.; Panama, 11,225 Ibs.; 
Scotland, 97,026 Ibs. 

FRESH BEEF.—Bermuda, 2,692 lbs.; Cuba, 
200 Ibs.; Dutch West Indies, 53 lbs.; England, 
1,601,482 lbs.; Jamaica, 300 lbs.; Panama, 
40,030 Ibs. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Bermuda, 8,258 Ibs.; 
British Honduras, 980 lbs.; British West In- 
dies, 3,015 lbs.; Colombia, 2,000 Ibs.; Cuba, 
500 lbs.; Danish West Indies, 370 Ibs.; Greece, 
19,067 lbs.; Haiti, 2,520 Ibs.; Jamaica, 14,700 
lbs.; Panama, 2,070 Ibs. 





is fundamentally right. 


Safeness to the thing cleaned. 


Reliable quality. 


pound. 


Indian in Circle 





In Every Package 


WYANDOTTE 





Fundamentally Right 


Tests of the most exacting nature, by men of authority and 
of scientific training, have proven that 


Vali 





That it is fundamentally right in 
principle is clearly shown by the characteristics of its prop- 
erties, and the cleaning results they bring about. 


No caustic, no soap, and no corrosives. 


Safeness to meats and food products. 
No odors, no taste—nothing to propagate bacteria. 


Perfection in cleaning results. 
Every particle is a sanitary cleaning particle that purifies 
and freshens as well as cleans. 


And then, too, besides the safeness and excellence in clean- 
ing, Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser is funda- 
mentally right, because it is always absolutely uniform in 
quality—every pound being always equal to every other 


To those fundamental properties might be added other 
properties such as its quick cleaning action, 
its easy rinsing, its low cost, all of which 
when combined make it, beyond all doubt, 
the one perfect cleaner for meat dealers and 
meat packers. 


Order from your supply house. 


The J. B. Ford Company 


Sole Manufacturers, 


This Cleanser has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited 


IT CLEANS CLEAN 
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OLEO OIL.—Cuba, 9,194 lbs.; Denmark, 
214,745 lbs.; Dutch West Indies, 791 Ilbs.; 
England, 28,839 lbs.; France, 389,423 lbs.; 
Greece, 32,500 lbs.; Haiti, 200 Ibs.; Italy, 
63,822 lbs.; Newfoundland, 97,929 lbs.; Nor- 
way, 275,709 Ibs.; Scotland, 28,240 Ibs. 

OLEINE.—France, 103,694 Ibs.; Norway, 
16,659 Ibs. 

STEARINE.—British West Indies, 3,003 
Ibs.; Cuba, 8,000 Ibs.; England, 78,400 Ibs.; 
Peru, 772 lbs.; Scotland, 60,346 Ibs. 

TALLOW.—Cuba, 4,050 lbs.; Dutch West 
Indies, 200 Ibs.; Ecuador, 1,245 lbs.; England, 
540 lIbs.; France, 28,272 lbs.; Italy, 44,072 
Ibs.; Mexico, 45,572 lbs.; Peru, 22,400 Ibs. 

CANNED MEATS (Values).—Argentina, 
$504; Bermuda, $582; British West Indies, 
$269: Colombia, $199; Cuba, $825; Danish 
West Indies, $14; England, $278,005; Guate- 
mala, $14; Haiti, $19; Honduras, $79; Italy, 
$483; Jamaica, $382; Japan, $5; Mexico, $91; 
Panama, $771. 

OTHER MEAT PRODUCTS (Value).— 
Argentina, $59; Bermuda, $609; Brazil, $725; 
British West Africa, $1,944; British West 
Indies, $22; Cuba, $1,635; Dutch West Indies, 
$283; England, $134,629; France, $2,426; 
Guatemala, $123; Haiti, $1,191; Honduras, 
$16; Jamaica, $161; Mexico, $32; Nicaragua, 
$22: Panama, $3,519; San Domingo, $8; Scot 
land, $999. 


2, 
—- 08. 


EXPORTS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Exports of dairy products from New York 
reported up to June 7, 1916: 

BUTTER.—Bermuda, 9,783 Ibs.; British 
West Indies, 3,388 lbs.; Colombia, 203 Ibs.; 
Cuba, 3,103 Ibs.; Guatemala, 820 lbs.; Haiti, 
27,396 lIbs.; Jamaica, 5,996 lbs.; Panama, 
17,095 lbs.; Peru, 100 Ibs. 

EGGS.—Bermuda, 1,890 dz.; Panama, 34,- 
512 dz. 

CHEESE.—Bermuda, 3,772 Ilbs.; British 
Honduras, 30 lbs.; British West Indies, 2,474 
Ibs.; Colombia, 750 lbs.; Cuba, 20,802 lbs.; 
Danish West Indies, 221 Ibs.; England, 361,- 
359 lIbs.; Guatemala, 269 lbs.; Haiti, 4,098 
lbs.; Honduras, 48 lbs.; Jamaica, 3,185 lbs.; 
Mexico, 480 lIbs.; Panama, 9,358 lIbs.; Peru, 
502 Ibs.; San Domingo, 1,550 Ibs.; Scotland, 
136,584 Ibs.; Venezuela, 200 Ibs. 

copii 


EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending June 
8, 1916, with comparisons: 

















PORK, BBLS. 
Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, ’15, 
To— June 3, June 5, to June 3, 
1916. 1915. 1916. 
United Kingdom.. 262 205 10,907 
Continent ........ 75 cwseswa 3,269 
So. & Cen. Am.... 341 107 14,457 
West Indies ..... 550 265 33,710 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 53 ieeddes 11,726 
Other countries... ne ae rey Ae 714 
TD eesénkenne 1,281 577 74,783 
MBATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom... 19,858,425 14,291,025 406,183,997 
GRRORE 2... cccen 4,663,341 2,243,175 124,399,680 
So. & Cen. Am... 43,818 112,705 2,085,761 
West Indies ..... 195,293 113,566 6,854,156 
Br. No. Am, Col.. er 383,920 
Other countries... een... “Sweats 533,687 
Total .......... 24,796,908 16,760,471 540,441,201 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 6,675,450 4,500,980 181,726,602 
Continent ........ 3,054,968 1,741,670 103,867,277 
So. & Cen. Am... 1,382,190 722,390 25,338,613 
West Indies ..... 314,566 212,708 15,430,463 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 2,111 pedéedien 512,983 
Other countries... 4,774 2,163 1,390,667 
rere 11,434,059 7,179,911 328,266,605 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEBRK’S EXPORTS. 
From— Pork, bbis. Meats, Ibs. Lard, Ibs. 
TT SOC wccccce Sif 7,203,333 5,476,209 
DE sescecaeue 75 3,361,575 539,250 
Philadelphia ..... 187 438,000 320,000 
TEE ccccccce 8 — Seeeces 8 =—=«-_—s_ s ewe ee 5,600 
eee Geicems .... 8 23.  Ci=—=# wuenecs 2,130,000 
0. a ee ee 10,612,000 1,759,000 
ee oem, NR. Bye | cccoces 3,182,000 1,204,000 
Total week ...... 1,281 24,796,908 11,434,059 
Previous week ... 1,216 23,148,193 8,864,530 
Two weeks ago... 1,375 22,388,666 19,828,341 
Cor. week last y’r 577 16,760,471 7,179,911 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF PXPORTS. 


From Nov. 1, °15, Same time 
to June 3, "16. last year. Changes. 
Pork, Ibs.... 14,956,600 12,151,800 Inc. 2,804,800 
Meats, lbs. .540,441,201 421,903,207 Inc. 118,537,994 
Lard, Ibs. 


*"398'268,605 348,164,444 Dec. 19,897,839 








June 10, 1916. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—The market has had another 
setback. A moderate business in city special 
tallow has been reported at 10%4c. against 
the recent price of 10%4c. Prices are down 
% to nearly lc. a pound from the extreme 
high. 

More is being said of offerings of South 
American tallows in this market; also of 
offerings of oils from the Pacific Coast. It 
is understood that several lots have already 
been shipped and further offers are being 
made, although the declines here and the 
at South American points have 
worked against business the past several days. 

The London market has also been affected 
by the freer offerings from the southern hem- 
isphere. At the last auction sale at London 
offerings of 1,522 casks were made, of which 
488 were sold at prices 6d. to 1s. decline. 

Sentiment locally is generally against the 
list. Some authorities say that the market 
has not had the decline it is entitled to, but 
on the other hand the bearish opinions now 
being expressed are natural after a distinct 
change in the trend of the market. 

Prime city tallow is quoted at 9%4c. nomi- 
nal and city specials at 101,c. loose. 

OLEO STEARINE.—The market is quiet 
and although 12c. is being asked, it is noted 
that the best bids are 1114c. Some business 
might be put through at 11%c., but the de- 
mand seems slow. 

PALM OIL.—The trade is quiet, with 
values showing no change. Selling pressure 
is not important, and stocks are small, but 
with limited trade values are easily affected. 
Prime red, spot, 124%,@13c.; to arrive, —; 
Lagos, spot, 14@15ec.; to arrive, —; palm 
kernel, 17ce. 

PEANUT OIL.—tThe trade is of moderate 
volume, but prices are steady. Prices are 
quoted at 70@90c., according to quality. 


steadiness 





| SEE PAGE 29 FOR LATER MARKETS. 





NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market continues 
dull with values about steady. For 20 cold 


test, 103@105; 30 do, 97@100; water 
white, —. : 

COCOANUT OIL.—The situation shows a 
little easier tone again. Imports are still 


very small and stocks are very light, but the 
demand is light and the market continues to 
be affected by the light trade. 

CORN OIL.—Values have weakened a lit- 
tle with other oils, with trade of limited vol- 
ume. Prices at 91%4@9%c., nom. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market is quiet 
with an easier tone. There has been some 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


decline in the market with other oils and trade 
is moderate. Spot is quoted at 8144@8%c. 

GREASES.—The offerings have been of 
fair volume, while demand has again been 
quiet, with the market lower on the limited 
demand. Yellow, 8%@914c., nom; bone, 834 
@9\4ec., nom. 

OLEO OIL.—The market was quiet and 


steady. A little export interest is shown. 
Extras are quoted at 14%c. and medium 


at 14c. 
——@—_ 


FRESH MEAT AND OFFAL IMPORTS. 


Imports of foreign beef into the port of 
New York during the past week totaled 
33,501 quarters for export, compared “to 
nothing last week and nothing two weeks 
ago. Mutton imports totaled 9,688 carcasses 
for export, compared to nothing last week. 
Arrivals included 3,206 bags of bones, 5 cases 
of tripe and 265 casks of casings from South 
America. 

~——~efe -— 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports of beef 
for the week up to June 9, 1916, show that 
exports from that country were as follows: 
To England, 68,288 quarters; to the Conti- 
to the United States, 
The previous week’s exports were as 
follows: To England, 38,002 quarters; to 
the Continent, 87,787 quarters; to the United 
States, none. 


nent, 306 quarters; 
none. 


IMPORTS OF FRESH BEEF. 


For the week ending June 2, 1916, the 
Government reports imports of fresh beef at 
the port of New York amounting to 59,861 
pounds, the average value, according to esti- 
mates from the manifests, being 15 cents per 
pound. The previous week’s imports totaled 
46.787 pounds and averaged 14% cents per 
pound. 





—_—_q——_ 

OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
{Subject to change. Quotations given are shillings 

per ton and cents per 100 lbs.] 
Liver- Glas- Rotter- Copen- 
pool. gow. dam. hagen. 
Beef, tierces ........ $2.00 $2.00 250c. 250c. 
Pork, barrels......... 2.00 2. 250c. 250c. 
ee 2.00 2.00 250c. 250c. 
Canned meats 2.00 2.00 250c. 250e. 
Lard tierces 2.00 2.00 250c. 250c. 
SE énvesncess 2.00 2.00 250c. 250c. 
Cottonseed oil 9.00 12.00 250e. 250¢. 
Oil Cake ....ccccccess 1.50 1.00 150c, 150c. 
Butter ...cccccccscces -00 2.50 300c. 300c. 


No rates to Hamburg. 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
The Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, June 8.—Quotations on green and 
sweet pickled meats, f.o.b. Chicago, loose, are 
as follows: 

Regular Hams.—Green, 8@10 lbs. ave., 
154 @15%c.; 10@12 lbs, ave., 15% @15%e; 
12@14 lbs. ave., 1544@15%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 
154@1l5%c; 18@20 lbs. ave, 15%@lé6c. 
Sweet pickled, 8@10 Ibs. ave., lic; 10@12 
Ibs. ave., 15c; 12@14 lbs. ave., 15¢e; 14@16 lbs. 
ave., 15c; 18@20 lbs. ave., 1534 @léc. 

Skinned Hams.—Green, 14@16 lbs. ave., 
17%4¢.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 17%c.; 18@20 Ibs. 
ave., 1714¢c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 17c. Sweet 
pickled, 14@16 lbs. ave., 17c.; 16@18 lbs, ave., 


16%¢c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 1634¢.; 22@24 Ibs. 
ave., 1614¢. 

New York Shoulders.—Green, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 12ec. Sweet pickled, 10@12 lbs. ave., 
12¢. 


Picnic Hams.—Green, 5@6 lbs, ave., 11%ce.; 
6@8 lbs. ave., 114%c.; 8@10 lbs. ave., 10%c.; 
10@12 lbs. ave., 1034c. Sweet pickled, 5@6 
Ibs. ave., 111%4c.; 6@8 lbs. ave., lle.; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 1034¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 1034c. 

Clear Bellies —Green, 6@8 lbs. ave., 163/,¢.; 
8@10 lbs. ave., 16c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 15%4¢.; 
12@14 lbs. ave., 15c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 1434¢. 
Sweet pickled, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 15%4¢.; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 144%4¢.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 143%4¢.; 12@ 
14 lbs. ave., 141%4c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 1414. 

aie 


PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 


Letter to The National Provisioner from 
H. C. Zaun.) 

New York, June 8,—Wholesale prices on 
green and sweet pickled pork cuts in New 
York City are reported as follows: Pork 
loins, 1914@20%%c.; green hams, 8@10 lbs. 
ave., 17%4c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 174%4e.; 12@14 


(Special 


Ibs. ave., 17¢c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., l7e.; green 
clear bellies, 6@10 lbs. ave., 164%c.; 10@12 


Ibs. ave., 16%4¢.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 15\%c.; 
green rib bellies, 10@12 lbs. ave., 15%%4¢.; 
12@14 lbs. ave., 15c.; S. P. clear bellies, 6@8 
Ibs. ave., 15c.; 8@10 Ibs. ave., 151%4¢.; 10@12 
lbs. ave., 15144c.; 12@14 Ibs. ave., 15c.; S. P. 
rib bellies, 10@12 lbs. ave., 15%c.; 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 15c.; S. P. hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 
17ce.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 16@16'%4c.; 18@20 lbs. 
ave., 18l4c.; city steam lard, 123,@12%ce.; 
city dressed hogs, 131,c. 

Western prices on green cuts are as fol- 
ows: Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. ave., 17@17%e.; 
10@12 lbs. ave., 16@161%%c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 
15@15'%c.; 14@16 Ibs. ave, 14@14%c.; 
skinned shoulders, 13c.; boneless butts, 16@ 
16%4¢.; Boston butts, 1444@l5c.; neck ribs, 
3@4c.; spareribs, 1014@l1lc.; lean trimmings, 
14%4c.; regular trimmings, 9144@10c.;_ kid- 
neys, 6¢c.; tails, 6@7c.; livers, 2@3c.; snouts, 
4¥,c.; pig tongues, 12c. 








383 West Street 


CAUSTIC SODA 
COCOANUT OIL 
TALLOW 


WELCH, HOLME & CLARK CO. 


Office and Warehouse 


New York City 





GREASE 


STEARINE 
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PALM OIL 
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COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS 


Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the 
week ending June 8, 1916, and for the period 
since September 1, 1915, were: 


Week 

ending Since 

June 8, Sept. 1, 

1916. 1915. 

From New York— Bbls. Bbls. 
SEES Pe ere oe es 49 5,373 
Algiers, Algeria ........... — 1,310 
Algoa Bay, Cape Colony... — 24 
OS, ey eer _ 238 
PINs. Sadne dics cas 15 2,168 
8 a ae — 796 
Barranquilla, Colombia ... — 4 
Bergen, Norway .......... 4,940 
NS ee oe 453 
Bordeaux, France ......... — 2,140 
SN is widened dees edd dns —_— 1,955 
Buenayentura, Colombia .. — 29 
Buenos Aires, A. R......... a 1,010 
Caibarien, Cuba .......... — 14 
Calcutta, India ........... — 5 
DD Gevgucbaéveveeeees _ 5 
Cape Haitien, Haiti........ 3 284 
Cape Town, Africa........ - 561 
Cartagena, Colombia ...... — 7 
Central America .......... 27 586 
CS NED cbc ccsesdcees — 900 
Christiania, Norway ...... — 260 
Colon,'Panama ........<.. a 1,246 
Columbia, Br. Columbia... — 95 
Copenhagen, Denmark ..... _ 22,142 
Cristobal, Panama ........ _ 38 
aes eee 278 5,324 
Curacao, Leeward Islands.. — 14 
Demerara, Br. Guiana..... a 258 
rae _ 10,244 
Georgetown, Br. Guiana.... — 47 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ — 1,000 
Gothenberg, Sweden ...... oo 1,000 
Guatemala, C. A.......... — 3 
as eas — 30 
DL GD SoS aceseeds — 548 
Havre, France ............ -- 11,705 
eer — 100 
A eee ere _ 790 
a, MELEE Te _ 143 
La Guaira, Venezuela ...... = 5 
La Pallice, France ........ = 60 
Leith, Scotland ........... — 100 
Liverpool, England ....... _ 7,875 
London, England ......... — 28,125 
a A Se —_ 15 
DONE, Wy, Elbe se < dow esew ee — 47 
Malmo, Sweden .......... — 4,300 
Manchester, England ..... 16,008 
Marseilles, France ........ — 42,466 
Ee eee eee — 126 
Melbourne, Australia ..... — 85 
ME, oo ote aan aaa Cone cee 7 935 
Monte Cristi, San Dom.... — 436 
Montevideo, Uruguay ..... _ 5,041 
Naples, Italy ............. - 375 
Nassau, Bahamas ........ _ 2 
BG I 60 vo seccap eee _ 57 
MED. she osc vabeees a 3,200 
, SEED? ano > da meawe'e — 24 
Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. — 183 
Pernambuco, Brazil ....... a= 214 
Piraeus, Greece ........... _ 1,345 
Port au Prince. W. I1...... — 3 
Port Barries, ©. A. ....... — 22 
et ks Pree _ 145 
Dees BOOTS We Be cccccecce — 17 
Port of Spain, W. L....... —- 28 
Progreso, Mexico .......... — 81 
Peerte, BERD... .. cee. — 47 
Puerto Plata, S. D. ....... — 89 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil...... — 214 
Rotterdam, Holland ....... 500 83,062 
Sp SPO re. o 385 
St. Thomas, W.I.......... 495 
Sanchez, San Dom. ....... — 293 
San Domingo, S. D......... — 1,437 
Santiago, Cuba ........... _ 429 
NEE ic ccccecccces — 1,245 
South American ports..... 1,205 27,726 
Sydney, Australia ........ a 101 
Tampico, Mexico ......... a 65 
Trinidad, Island of ....... 326 
Valparaiso, Chile.......... _ 1,170 
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Vera Cruz, Mexico ........ — 293 

oe ee ae 562 7,689 
, ee er 2,646 314,175 
From New Orleans— 

Bocas del Toro, Panama... — 100 

Christinia, Norway ....... — 62,635 

Copenhagen, Denmark .... — 2,000 

Frontera, Mexico ........ — 329 

UG SE cocker sxdeess — 25 

Glasgow, Scotland ........ _ 1,388 

Gothenberg, Sweden ...... _ 15,550 

ty il os 3,300 

a ae — 4,420 

Liverpool, England ....... — 4,050 

Manchester, England ..... _ 3 

Marseilles, France ........ — 4,399 

Progreso, Mexico .......... _— 458 

Rotterdam, Holland ....... a 12,500 

Santiago, Cuba ........... — 100 

Tampico, Mexico ........ _ 200 

Vera Cruz, Mexico......... — 932 
MEE Scat Gd meremesaceens — 115,636 
From Galveston— 

Miavame, OURS 2... ccccccce. — 515 

Vera Cruz, Mexico......... — 1,659 
5 | i eee <r ere — 2,174 
From Baltimore— 

Glasgow, Scotland ........ — 1,916 

Liverpool, England ....... _ 108 
PE Ce. Buch eaeivkeets vs — 2,024 
From Philadelphia— 

Glasgow, Scotland ........ - 855 

Liverpool, England ....... — 201 
SEE Sane epee ~ 1,056 
From Savannah— 

Liverpool, England ....... — 2,923 

Rotterdam, Holland ...... — 6,608 
NE 1 goals denatenin ndahetaiats — 9,531 

From Norfolk and Newport 
News— 

Glasgow, Scotland ....... — 2,744 

Liverpool, England ....... _ 979 

London, England ........ _ 975 
ae a ee 4,698 
From Mobile— 

Buenos Aires, A. R....... a 3,290 

ES ere ae — 150 
SS ee ee a eee 3,440 
From Detroit— 

GA carncatcecusetron’ — 49.040 
| ee a ee eras oe _ 49,040 
From Buffalo— 

eer eT er _ 8,185 
EROS 6 Silnakws sew eose ve oe 8,185 
From all other ports— 

BGS. IE Scere or ns. — 4 
yg Pr rae ee = 4 

Week Since Same 
ending Sept.1, period, 
June 8. 1915. 1914. 
Recapitulation— Bbls. _Bbls. Bbls. 

From New York..... 2,646 314,175 478,448 

From New Orleans... — 115,636 80,534 

From Galveston ..... = 2,174 7,029 

From Baltimore .... -- 2,024 3,880 

From Philadelphia .. _— 1,056 6,401 

From Savannah ..... as 9,531 25,722 

From Norfolk and 
Newport News .... —_ 4,698 27,650 

From Boston ....... — 2 111 

From San Francisco. . a 221 127 

From Mobile ........ _ 3,440 1,900 
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From Detroit ....... — 49,040 32,287 
From Buffalo ....... “= 8,185 6,807 
From St. Lawrence . _ 8,966 2,843 
From Dakota ....... — 4,464 3,038 
From Vermont ..... — 33 67 
From a:} other ports — a 2 

MD tctenls tanmome 2,646 523,649 676,846 

sens 
U. S. MAY REGISTER LIVESTOCK. 


Representative McDermott has introduced 
in the House a bill for registration of pure- 
bred livestock by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The bill went to the Committee on 
Agriculture. It provides that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall create a board of regis- 
tration of pure-bred livestock within the 
United States under such rules and regula- 
tions as the secretary shall prescribe and for 
fees to be fixed by him. 


hs —— 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 
Atlanta. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Atlanta, Ga., June 8, 1916—Old crop crude 
cottonseed oil, 69c. bid. Practically nothing 
doing. Prime, 7% per cent. meal, $28@28.50 
asked. Hulls, $17.50, Atlanta, loose. 
Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., June 8, 1916.—Prime crude 
cottonseed oil, extremely dull, nominally 7le. 
Prime, 71% per cent. meal, $27. 
light. 


Demand very 
No change in hulls. 
New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
New Orleans, La., 
crude cottonseed oil, 


June 8, 1916.—Prime 
Tle. bid; 72c. asked. 
Refined cottonseed oil scarce. Cake and meal, 


dull and lower. Hulls, barely steady at 
$16.75 loose, $18.75 sacked, New Orleans. 
Demand decreasing. 

—-—e%o 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York,-June 8, 1916.—Quotations on 
chemicals soapmakers’ supplies are as 
follows: 74@76 per cent. caustic soda, 5@ 
514¢c. per lb.; 60 per cent. caustic soda, 54c. 
per lb.; 98 per cent. powdered caustic soda, 
54% @5tec. per lb.; 48 per cent. carbonate 
of soda, 314c. per lb.; tale, 1144 @134e. per Ib.; 
58 per cent. soda ash, 344@3%c. per Ib.; 
chloride of lime in bbls., 10c. per lb.; chlor- 
ide of lime in casks, 7@8c. per lb.; silex, 
2,000 lbs., $15@20 per ton. 

Prime palm oil, 12c. per Ib.; clarified palm 
oil in bbls.. 16ce. per lb.; genuine Lagos palm 
oil in casks, 14c. per lb. ; palm kernel oil, 17¢.; 
per lb.; yellow olive oil, 92@93c. per Ib.; 
green olive oil, 90c. per gal.; Ceylon cocoanut 
oil, 151%.@16e. per lb.; Cochin cocoanut oil, 
16% @lic. per lb.; green olive oil foots, 
10%, @1le. per lb.;- cotton oil, 1144@12c. per 
Ib.; soya bean oil, 81,@8%4c. per lb.; corn 
oil, 914@9%,c. per lb.; peanut oil, soapmak- 
ers, 5 per cent.; 74@77e. per gal. 

Prime city tallow, 9%%¢. per Ib.; house 
grease, 914c. per Ib.; oleo stearine, 11@12c. 
per Ib.; brown grease, 8@81,c. per Ib.; yellow 
packers’ grease, 914@94c. per Ib.; dynamite 
glycerine, 45c. per lb.; saponified glycerine, 
36c. per Ib.; crude soap lye glycerine, 32c. 
per lb.; chemically pure glycerine, 55c. per Ib. 


and 
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COTTONSEED OIL 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER is official Organ of the Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, South Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, and 


Firmer Spot Situation—Old Crop Oil Well 
Held—Some Southern Selling of New 
Crop Delivery — Sentiment Reported 
Mixed at the Memphis Convention— 
Speculation Remains at a Low Ebb— 
Freight Situation—Cotton Crop Reports 
More Optimistic. 

A firming of the spot cotton oil situation 
has commanded little attention of 
late. While there have been no distinct ad- 
it has not been 
forgotten that many advocates of higher prices 
have been predicting 12c. cotton oil for the 
summer, and if these predictions are to be 
fulfilled, the market would be 
exhibit strength. 

General 


quite a 


vances seored in the market, 


about due to 
sentiment more confused 
than for many weeks and the private advices 
from the Memphis Convention have also been 
to this effect. 
lative 


seems 


There was very little specu- 
that received its origin at 
Memphis last week despite the various mar- 
ket opinions. It is evident that the trade is 
cautious rather than aggressive and the con- 
flicting market 


business 


views are curtailing opera- 
tions for the moment, whereas a decided dif- 
ference of opinion often stimulates specula- 


tion, 


the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association? 


Comparatively few in- the trade hold the 
idea now that the prices for old crop oil are 
too high. It is realized that the production 
was short and the consumption heavy. The 
best authorities are not counting on a carry 
over of cotton oil at the end of this summer, 
and under the circumstances it is to be ex- 
pected that the first run of new crop oil will 
be readily assimilated. At the same time, the 
discounts .for the succeeding months will be 
considered so that a continuance of the hand- 
to-mouth policy, so long practised in the -con- 
suming trade, can be looked for. 

The buying of cotton oil during the past 
week for trade uses has not been of a con- 
spicuous sort. Frequent declines in lard have 
deterred the absorption, as have the declines 
in grease and some of the foreign oils. An- 
other recession in the basis of tallow has been 
scored, this product now being quoted at 
10'4c. for city special, loose. 

For a time tallow ruled higher than 10'4c., 
and October oil at New York was quoted at 
10c. At this basis it was quite clear 
that soapmakers could purchase cottonseed oil 
their fall requirements advantage- 
The differences prevailing at present 
are not entirely against such an operation, it 


under 


or hedge 
ously. 


being noted that November cotton oil is only 
at about 9¥4c. 

There is not much being said about the 
foreign buying of cotton oil here except that 
the freight situation has weakened. A read- 
justment of rates has been quite drastic as 
affecting tramp steamers and English ports 
due to the virtual edict of the British Gov- 
ernment which limits the scope of the sailings 
ef tramp vessels to English ports and to an 
important degree names the character of the 
eargo. Grain freight rates are taken as a 
good index to the general freight situation. 
A few months ago it cost about 54c. a bushel 
to ship wheat from New York to Liverpool, 
whereas this week the rate has dropped to 
27c. Cotton oil freights to Liverpool have 
been quoted nominally at under $9 a barrel 
against higher than $10 a few weeks ago. 
On the other hand, this control exerted over 
shipping to English points has taken from 
the tonnage which ordinarily would have been 
available to ports outside of England. 

Latest official reports from the cotton belt 
are that the plant has improved. Beneficial 
rains have fallen over a large area, and with 
few exceptions the precipitation was not of & 
sort to promote grassy fields. Boll weevil 


reports are being received from Alabama, 
Georgia and Mississippi. 
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KENTUCKY REFINERY 
COMPANY 


Cotton Seed Oil 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Main Laboratories, 





THE PICARD-LAW COMPANY 
Expert Cotton Seed Products Chemists 


Magnificently-equipped laboratories covering 5,500 square feet of floor space. 
Six highly-educated experienced chemiSts in analytical department. 
Also specialists in the analysis of all 


GREASES, PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS, FERTILIZERS, 
Fuel, lubricating oils and boiler waters. 


ATLANTA, GA. 





Carolina Branch, 
WILMINGTON, N. C, 





Closing prices, Saturday, June 3, 1916.— 
Spot, $10.80; June, $10.85@11; July, $10.84 
@10.86; August, $10.85@10.86; September, 
$10.84@10.86 ; October, $10@$10.01: Novem- 
ber, $9.20@9.21; December, $9.08@9.12; 
January, $9.11@9.14. Futures closed 7 
higher to 1 lower. Sales were: July, 1,200, 
$10.86@10.84; August, 200, $10.85; Septem- 
ber, 100, $10.86; October, 500, $10.02@10.01: 
November, 700, $9.22@9.19; January, 400, 
$9.15@9.13. Total sales, 3,100 bbls. Good 
off, $10.65; off, $10.40: reddish off, $10@ 
10.90; winter, $11; summer, $11; prime 
crude, S. E., $9.60 nom.; prime crude, Valley, 
nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. 


Closing prices, Monday, June 5, 1916.— 
Spot, $11@11.05; June, $10.90@11; July, 
$10.83@10.84; August, $10.83@10.84:; Sep- 


tember, $10.81@10.83: October, 
November, $9.17@9.18; December, $9.06@ 
9.10; January, $9.06@9.12. Futures closed 
5 higher to 5 lower. Sales were: July, 900, 
$10.83@10.80; August, 300, $10.83@10.80; 
September, 800, $10.79@10.75; October, 500, 
$9.97@9.92: November, 700, $9.16@9.14; 
January, 100, $9.04. Total sales, 3,300 
bbls. Good off, $10.80; off, $10.40; reddish 
off, $10; winter, $11; summer, $11: prime 
crude, S. E., $9.60 nom.; prime crude, Valley, 
nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom, 


$9.97@9.99 : 


Closing prices, Tuesday, June 6, 1916.— 
Spot, $10.80; June, $10.85@11; July, $10.78 
@10.81: August, $10.78@10.82; September. 
$10.81@10.83 ; October, $9.95@9.97 ; Novem- 
ber, $9.17@9.18; December, $9.04@9.05; 
January, $9.08@9.12. Futures closed 5 lower 
to 2 higher. Sales were: June, 100, $10.92; 


July, 2.500, $10.79@10.74; August, 1,500. 
$10.80@10.77; September, 1,600, $10.82@ 


10.75 ; October, 1,700, $9.95@9.90 ; November. 
1,200, $9.17@9.14; December, 200, $9.05@ 
9.04. Total sales, 9,400 bbls. Good off, 
$10.65; off, $10.60; reddish off, $10.50; win- 
ter, $11.05; summer, $11; prime crude, S. E., 
$9.60 nom.; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime 
crude, Texas, nom. 

Closing prices, Wednesday, June 7, 916.— 
Spot, $11.93@11.20; June, $11.02@11.10; 
July, $10.90@10.93; August, $10.90@10.93 ; 
September, $10.90@10.92; October, $10.02@ 
10.08: November, $9.21@9.23; December, 
$9.08@9.10; January, $9.10@9.12. Futures 
closed 2 to 7 higher. Sales were: June, 300, 
$11.03@11; July, 2,000, $10.93@10.88; August, 
100, $10.92@10.90; September, 1,000, $10.88 
@10.86: October, 1.000, $10.03@10; Novem- 
ber. 1,500, $9.23@9.20; December, 1,200, 
$9.09@9.07 : January, 500, $9.10@9.09. Total 
sales, 7,900 bbls. Good off, $10.80; off, 
$10.40 ; reddish off, $10; winter, $11.10; sum- 
mer, $11.10; prime crude, S. E., $9.60 nom. ; 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas roe 

Closing prices, Thursday, June 8, 1916.— 
Spot, $10.80@11.15; June, $10.80@11.03 ; 
July, $10.85@10.87; August, $10.86@10.87 ; 
September, $10.87@10.88; October, $9.97@ 
9.98: November, $9.15@9.17 ; December, $9.04 
@9.05: January, $9.05@9.06. Futures closed 
8 to 6 lower. ‘Sales were: July, 900, $10.93 


@10.86; August, 1,000, $10.91@10.87; Sep- 
tember, 1,300, $10.94@10.88; October, 500, 
£$10.083@10: November, 600, $9.22@9.16. 


Total sales, 4,300 bbls. Good off, $10.60; off, 
$10.30; reddish off, $10; winter, $11: sum- 
mer, $11; prime crude, S. E., $9.60 nom.: 
prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime crude, 
Texas, nom. 





COTTONSEED INDUSTRY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Competitors of the United States in Seed Production and Use 


By Dr. Thomas H, Norton, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


(Continued from issue of February 12.) 


BRAZIL. 

The cultivation of cotton in Brazil has 
been carried on for a number of years on & 
fairly extended scale. It centers largely in 
the regions tributary to Pernambuco and 
Sao Paulo. The total production in 1913 
was about 200,000 bales of 500 pounds, corre- 
sponding to a yield of about 100,000 tons 
of seed. A portion is used in the domestic 
cotton-spinning industry which is fairly well 
developed. The exports amounted in 1913 to 
37,423 metric tons (2,204.6 pounds), valued 
at $11,242,000. The climatic conditions in 
Brazil are not favorable for any notable in- 
crease in the area at present devoted to cot- 
ton culture, and it is not expected that Brazil 
will ever become a leading producer of the 
important staple beyond what its own grow- 
ing textile industry may demand. 

The seed of the Brazilian cotton plant is 
frequently not unlike the Egyptian seed. It 
is large, smooth, and tolerably free from 
fuzz. On crushing, it yields from 10 to 15 
per cent. more oil than is the case with 
The seed which is exported, 
appears, however, to be largely of an inferior 
quality. The price at Liverpool in April, 
1914, was $28 per short ton, when Egyptian 
seed was selling at $37 and sea-island seed 
at $34. The export to England is irregular 
and the grade one not very highly esteemed. 
In 1913 the export amounted to 900 metric 
tones, all going to England. 


American seed. 


The Oil-Crushing Industry. 

The oil-erushing industry is not very high- 
ly developed in Brazil. Existing mills with 
modern equipment are all located on the sea- 
coast, and the cost of transportation hinders 


any extensive movement of seed from the 


’ American corporation. 


cotton districts at all remote from the coast. 
In such sections there are occasionally primi- 
tive oil mills, attempting nothing beyond 
cold pressing. The obtained is 
employed in soap making. The bulk of the 
seed in these inland regions is fed to cattle 
or used as a fertilizer. 

At Sao Paulo there is one well-equipped 
mill which does a fairly prosperous busi- 
ness. The annual output of oil ranges from 
850 to 1,700 tons. Two other mills in neigh- 
boring towns have been operated intermit- 
tently. 

At Rio de Janeiro there is another mill, 
also intermittent in its operation. 

The chief center of the industry is at 
Pernambuco, near which city the production 
of cotton has attained relatively greater im- 
portance than at other points of the Re- 
public. A mill of 40 tons’ capacity is owned 
and operated by the Rossback Brazil Co., an 
The annual output of 
oil is about 1,000 tons. A smaller mill, 
owned by a Brazilian, has a capacity of 10 
tons daily. Another small mill is located 
at Maceio, in the neighboring State of Alo- 
goas. 


crude oil 


Use of Oil and Cake, 


The entire amount of oil produced in these 
mills is used in the country itself, and there 
is no export. 

The use of cake for cattle food is prac- 
ticed to some extent at Sao Paulo, one-half 
of the output being thus employed locally. 
The remainder, as well as the entire pro- 
duction of cake at Pernambuco, are shipped 
to Europe, chiefly to England, but also to 
some extent in the past to Belgium and 


Germany. In the latter country the Brazil- 








: ‘a The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of All Grades of 
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Boreas, Prime Winter Yellow 
Venus, Prime Summer White 
Jersey Butter Oil 
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ORDERS 
SOLICITED TO 
BUY OR SELL 





ASPEGREN & CO. 


Produce Exchange Buihkling 
EXPORTERS 


WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR 


THE PORTSMOUTH COTTON OIL REFG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, VA.— AND — THE GULF & VALLEY ¢. 0. COMPANY, LTD, OF NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Will be pleased to quote prices on all grades of Refined Cotton Seed in barrels or loose in buyers or sellers tank cars, f. o. b. refinery 


or delivered anywhere in this country or Europe. 


BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


We issue the only Daily Printed Market Letter on Cotton Seed Oil in this country. Sent free of charge to our regular customers. 


NEW YORK OITY 


ON THE NEW 
- YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE FOR 








ian cake is regarded as of a decidedly in- 
ferior quality. 

The consulate general at Rio, which has 
furnished data on the general situation, re- 
ports that in January, 1915, the oil was sell- 
ing at from 42 to 45 cents per gallon. Cake 
Ship- 
ments were seriously affected by the war. 


was quoted at $20 to $22 per ton. 


There is a marked fondness for vegetable 
oils in Brazil. Olive oil is the favorite, and 
annual imports from Europe, largely from 
Portugal, have exceeded $800,000. Cottonseed 
oil is, however, well appreciated, and the 
American product is usually preferred to any 
native or foreign brand. The American im- 
port constitutes about 80 per cent. of the 
total supply from foreign sources. During 
the five years 1909-1914 the American im- 
port averaged 3,072,000 pounds annually. It 
ranged from 2,567,000 pounds in 1914 to 3,- 
501,000 pounds in 1913. 

In northern Brazil cottonseed oil is less 
in favor. The consul at Bahia reports that 
neither olive oil nor cottonseed oil are used 
in that section Oilve oil is 
used upon the table, and good qualities only 
are imported from and Portugal. 
Cottonseed oil is employed chiefly for soap 


for cooking. 
France 


making, etc. 

There seems to be no marked tendency to 
place the Brazilian cottonseed-oil industry on 
a higher scale, to produce oil equal in quality 
to the American product, and to cover the 
domestic demand. Nor is the utilization of 
the cake in connection with domestic anima} 
industries as yet developed. Brazil stands 
in this regard on a par with India, Turkey, 
Russia, and Egypt. 

While American cottonseed oil still main- 
tains a relatively satisfactory position in 
Brazilian consumption, the tariff of 30 cents 
per gallon on imports may eventually favor 
the improvement and expansion of the do- 
mestic industry so as to render competition 
difficult. 

There is no indication that Brazil may 
threaten for some time to come our extensive 
and valuable trade with Argentina, Chile and 
Uruguay. 

PERU. 

In proportion to its area, the cultivation of 
cotton in Peru is more highly developed than 
in Brazil. The production in 1912 was esti- 
mated at 128,000 bales of 500 pounds. Cli- 
mate and soil seem peculiarly favorable in 
many sections to the growth of the staple. 
Expansion. of the existing acreage will de- 


pend largely upon the development of irriga- 
tion schemes, which proceed slowly in the 
Republic, The export of cotton is one of the 
important assets of the country. The value 
of this export in 1912 was $5,377,000. 

The annual production of cottonseed is 
estimated at 64,000 short tons. A consider- 
able amount is exported, England being the 
chief purchaser and Chile coming next in 
importance. The value of the export in 1913 
was $514,000. England’s share was $361,000 
and that of Chile $143,000. 

The quality of the Peruvian seed is varia- 
ble. English quotations in 1914 ranged from 
$28 to $36 per short ton, the best grades 
being valued nearly as high as Egyptian 
seed. 

The cottonseed-oil industry has developed 
much more rapidly of recent years in Peru 
than has been the case with cotton culture 
itself, 

A short time ago there were but few mills 
in the land, and the business was exceedingly 
profitable. The price of seed was low, and 
there was practically no competition. 

There are now 11 
and 


large oil factories in 
competition has lowered 
very materially. Of these 11 factories, 3 are 
at Lima. The remainder are located in the 

cotton production, at Canete, 
Huache, Iea, Palpa, Pisce, and 
They are well equipped 
with modern machinery. 


Peru, prices 


centers of 
Chancay, 


Tamba de Mora. 


Consumption and Exports of Oil and Oil Cake. 


The oil produced is consumed largely in 
the mining districts, replacing olive oil, and 
is being used for the manufacture of mar- 
garin. The annual exportation of oil is esti- 
mated at 114 metric tons. In 1913 exports 
to Chile were valued at $12,000, to Ecuador 
at $3,500. In December, 1914, the price. of 
oil at Lima was quoted at $114.38, or 5.7 
cents per pound. 


Oil cake is utilized but slightly in the coun- 
try itself. The exportation, amounting to 
about 7,600 short tons annually, goes entirely 
to England. In 1913 the value of this export 
was $170,000. In December, 1914, oil cake 
sold at $24.33 per metric ton. Liverpool 
quotations, which control the Peruvian mar- 
ket, were then $38.93 per metric ton. The 
difference represents the cost of transporta- 
tion. 

The loca] production of cottonseed oil ap- 
pears to meet very nearly the domestic de- 
mand, not only in quantity but also in qual- 
ity. During the past five years American 
exports of this oil to Peru have averaged 
annually but $1,400. 

The cotton production of Peru is bound 
eventually to expand, although probably the - 
growth will be slow. The domestic cotton- 
seed industry is exceptionally well developed 
and well organized. It not only covers the 
local needs, but is reaching out into the 
markets of adjoining countries. Judging 
from data furnished by the American con- 
sulate general at Callao, the number of oil 
mills is likely to increase, and at no distant 
date the seed now shipped to England will 
probably all be crushed in Peruvian fac- 
tories, and the oil produced will supply mar- 
kets along the Pacific coast of South Ameri- 
ca. The probable competition later on for 
American oil in Chile, and possibly in Ar- 
gentina, is worthy of note. Our export to 
Chile in 1914 was valued at $437,000 and that 
to Argentina at $1,168,000. 

The opening for American oil-crushing ma- 
chinery and apparatus in Peru, 
where the industry is so distinctly progres- 
sive, should not be overlooked by American 
manufacturers. 

(To be continued.) 
a 

Bargains in equipment may be obtained by 

watching the “For Sale” department, page 48. 
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Oils Hardened to Order 
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MEAT SUPPLIES IN AUSTRALIA 
Lower Prices for Home Consumption Enforced in Queensland 


(Special Correspondence of The National Provisioner.) 


Brisbane (Queensland), May 6, 1916.—A 
good deal of interest attaches to the arrange- 
ment made by the Government of the State 
of Queensland with the meat companies for 
the supply of meat for Imperial purposes by 
reason of the condition which was laid down 
with it. The Government is Labor, I may 
mention. The stipulation was that in addi- 
tion to supplying beef for the Imperial Gov- 
ernment the works should also make avail- 
able for home consumption some 12,000 tons, 
reckoned at about 1,000 tons per month. This 
might not be so extraordinary if the price 
to be paid for the beef for domestic con- 
sumption resembled that paid by the Imperial 
Government; but it did not. While the over- 
sea beef will receive 9%e,. per Ib. f.o.b. for 
best quality and a slight reduction for other 
qualities, the beef for local consumption will 
only carry an impost of 6%e. per Ib. for hot 
and 6%c. per lb. for frozen. On top of this 
the State Government endeavored to make 
the companies hold the beef free of charge 
in cold storage, but though the companies 
were forced into agreeing with the proposed 
prices or suffer their works to be taken over 
under special war legislation, they would not 
agree to provide the storage. The reason for 
the action taken by the Government in se- 
curing meat for local consumption is that it 
may be in a position to obtain cheap sup- 
plies for its State butcheries, of which it 
will shortly have three in operation, with 
others to be established. The full effect of 
the action taken is that the works will be 
unable to pay more than about $8.75 per 100 
lbs. for beef in the southern part of the 
State and 62%2c. per 100 lbs. less in the north, 
where the charges for labor and coal are 
higher. Thus the cost of providing cheap 
meat for city dwellers will be passed on to 
the man who raises the cattle. 

Another interesting event in this State by 
the same Government is the establishment of 
State cattle runs. All the cattle country, 
with few exceptions (where the holdings 
have been made freehold) is Crown leasehold, 
held under various tenures and with leases 
ot varying periods to run. The Govern- 
ment is refusing to re-lease a large part 
oi this country and is reserving it for cattle 
runs. It is intended to have a chain of 
stations or runs, from which cattle will be 
gradually drafted down to the centers of pop- 
ulation, the nearer properties being used for 
fattening purposes. Already the Government 
has reserved nearly two million acres, and it 
is not done yet. The country already set 
aside will, it is estimated, carry 60,000 head 
of cattle. Needless to say, this action has 
not been taken without a great deal of oppo- 
sition from the opposite political side. The 
cattle from the holdings will be further util- 
ized to keep up supplies for the State retail 
shops. 

The works in Queensland, which devote 
themselves to killing cattle for export, are 
row beginning to start the season. It is esti- 
mated that the number of cattle to go 
through will be about 250,000 as against about 
420.000 last season. The smaller number in 
this State is due to the very bad weather 
that was experienced for months, both re- 


ducing the number of stock available for 
treatment and making the season very late. 
in the other States the conditions are not so 
bad. A number of sheep will be exported, but 
uct nearly to the same extent as in past 
years. An example of the nature of the 
season may be given when it is stated that 
in March there was no export of meat what- 
ever from Australia, and very little last 
month. The only quantities sent away in 
March were small consignments to the East 
under existing contracts. It is expected that 
the treatment of sheep in the southern States 
will be held over until after shearing, so 
that there will be little export until about 
September. 

The prices for meat in all parts of the 
Commonwealth continue high. A return re- 
cently prepared to show the difference as 
compared with a year ago illustrated that 
for all kinds of mutton and lambs the in- 
creases in the two principal cities of Aus- 
tralia—Sydney and Melbourne—were from 30 
to 60 per cent. and even more. And there 
does not seem to be much likelihood of meat 
being much lower in Australia for some years 
tu come. The flocks and herds have been 
depleted, but even if they were at their 
normal strength the demand for meat for 
the Imperial Government and her Allies 
would be sufficient to create a scarcity and 
so influence the market. 

It was expected that the meat works in 
the Northern Territory, erected by Vestey 
Brothers, would have been in operation this 
winter season; but owing to labor troubles 
and other difficulties in the tropical climate of 
that part of the Commonwealth, treatment 
of stock has had to be postponed until next 
If these cattle could have been made 
available for the eastern States the meat 
situation would have been eased a great deal, 
but the season has been so bad that it. will 
not be possible to travel them overland as 
has been the practice. They will thus remain 
on the stations unreproductive for the 
present. 

Position in New Zealand. 


season, 


The killing season is in full swing in New 
Zealand. The shortage of shipping has not 
been seriously felt so far, since there has been 
increased storage acommodation available. 
The increase in the accommodation since the 
glut of last season has been one of the fea- 
tures of the meat position in the Dominion. 
The season has improved and stock are re- 
sponding to the good conditions. Supplies 
therefore increased. Eight steamers 
with an average capacity of 100,000 car- 
casses were made available for April and a 
similar number for May. It is expected that 
there will be also nearly half a million quar- 
ters of beef available for the Imperial Gov- 
ernment in April, May and June. 


have 


Since the inception of the Imperial meat 
scheme a sum of eight millions sterling has 
been paid for purchases of meat. Eighty- 
seven insulated steamers were utilized. 

A strike of employees in the Wellington 
and Gear Company’s works was recently set- 
tled by an increase in wages approximating 
three cents per hour. 
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FOOT-AND-MOUTH IN PHILIPPINES. 


Officials of the Philippines reported to 
Washington last week that the foot-and- 
mouth disease has again laid its grip on the 
islands. The scourge is called rinderpest over 
there, and has been the bugbear of all cattle 
dealers and dairies, the few that there are, 
almost from the beginning of American occu- 
pation in 1898. 

It is estimated that 260,000 caraboas have 
died of rinderpest in the last year. There 
were 500 deaths in the last week of April, 
when the last mail report was sent to Wash- 
ington. The loss is about $5,000,000. 

The Philippine Bureau of Agriculture asked 
for $250,000 to fight the scourge, but the 
legislature only appropriated $12,500, and 
this is held responsible to a great extent for 
the spread of the disease. 

If conditions continue as they are in the 
islands it is feared that the loss the coming 
year will be fully as great. 


OMAHA LIVESTOCK MARKET. 
(Continued from page 31.) 


not as good as at this time last year the 
offerings include a fair percentage of very 
desirable cattle. More yearlings are coming 
than ever before in the history of the trade, 
but gomparatively few of them are well 
fatted and finished. Both local dressed beef 
men and shippers continue to favor weight 
and quality and all are discriminating against 
the plain and half fat yearlings so that the 
range of prices is wider now than it has 
been for a year or more. Some choice heavy 
beeves made $10.80 today, the highest figure 
ever paid for cattle on this market. A bunch 
of choice yearlings also brought $10.55, a new 
high mark for that class of stock. Generally 
the medium to fair cattle and especially the 
yearlings and light weights are selling 25@ 
50c. lower than a week or ten days ago, 
while the best yearlings and best of the 
heavy cattle are quotably 15@25c. higher. 
Fair to good 1,000@1,300-pound beeves are 
going largely at $9.60@10.40, while common 
to fair yearlings are selling as low as $7.25 


@8.25. Buyers are all fighting grassy stoek 
and especially cows and heifers. Choice, 
corn-fed cows and heifers are scarce and 


selling as high as ever, but grassers and 
common cows are slow and unevenly lower 
sellers. Prices range from $4.75@8.75, the 
bulk of the fair to good butcher and beef 
stock going around $6.50@7.50. Veal calves 
are scarce and firmly held at $9@12, and 
bulls, stags, ete., find a fairly free outlet at 
steady prices, $6.50@8.50. 

There has been a little let up in receipts 
of hogs probably owing to the recent sharp 
drop in values. Last week’s run was 53,000 
head and contained a big percentage of un- 
derweight stuff. For May the average weight 
was 232 pounds as against 256 pounds a 
year ago, a decrease of 24 pounds. Trend of 
values has been steadily downward and the 
demand at present seems to be almost en- 
tirely confined to local packers. They all 
favor the strong weights and are buying the 
underweight stuff at bottom figures. With 
9,500 hogs here today the market was a dime 
lower. ‘Tops brought $9.30 as against $9.45 
last Tuesday, and the bulk of the trading 
was at $9.05@9.20, as against $9.25@9.35 one 
week ago. 

Considerable unevenness has characterized 
the trade in sheep and lambs as receipts have 
been irregular and demand narrow. Only 
21,000 head arrived last week, and they 
brought unevenly lower prices as is usually 
the case at this season of the year. Spring 
lambs, wooled, are selling at $8.25@11.25; 
clipped fed lambs $8.50@10; yearlings $7@9; 
wethers $6.75@8, and ewes $5@7. 

saa “Stade 

Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 
study this page? 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 


Lard in New York. 

New York, June 9.—Market steady, West- 
ern steam, $13.20 nom., Middle West, $12.80 
@12.90; city steam, 12%,c. nom.;_ refined 
Continent, $13.75; South American, $14; Bra- 
zil, kegs, $15; compound, 11%,@12%%ce. 


Marseilles Oils. 
Marseilles, June 9.—Copra fabrique, 158 
fr.; copra edible, — fr.; peanut fabrique, 
116 fr.; peanut edible, — fr. 


Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, June ,9.—(By Cable).—Beef, ex- 
tra India mess, nom.; pork, prime mess, 155s.; 
shoulders, square, 65s.; New York, 64s.; 
picnic, 73s. 6d.; hams, long, 85s.; American 
cut, 84s. 6d. Bacon, Cumberland cut, 76s. 6d.; 
long clear, 85s.; short back, 77s. 3d.; bellies, 
clear, 85s. Lard, spot prime, 72s. 3d.; Ameri- 
can refined, 28-lb. box, 74s.; July, 73s. 6d. 
Lard (Hamburg), nom. Tallow, prime city, 


50s. 6d.; New York City special, 62s. Cheese, 
Canadian finest white, new, 97s. Tallow, 
Austrian (at London), 47s. 3d. 
FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 
Provisions. 


The market was fairly active and irregular. 
Pork was relatively firm while lard and ribs 
were under some realizing pressure. 


Tallow. 
The market was easier with sales late 
Thursday of 200,000 lbs. at 10c. City is 
quoted at 9@9%4c., and specials at 10c. 


Oleo Stearine. 
The market was dull and easier with limited 
demand. Oleo is quoted at 11%c. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

The market was lower and fairly active 
with considerable local selling on the weak- 
ness in lard. 

Sales, 10,300 bbls. Spot oil, $10.80 bid. 
Crude, Southeast, $9.40 nominal. Closing 
quotations on futures, 5 to 14 lower: June, 
$10.75@10.95; July, $10.72@10.73; August, 
$10.74@10.75; September, $10.73@10.75; Oc- 
tober, $9.83@9.84; November, $9.02@9.04; 
December, $8.91@8.95; January, $8.93@8.97; 
good off oil, $10.25 bid; off oil, $10 bid; red 
off oil, $10.50 bid; winter oil, $11 bid; sum- 
mer white oil, $11.10 bid. 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 
Chicago, June 9.—Hog market slow and 
steady. Bulk of prices $9.25@9.45; light, 
$8.80@9.40; mixed, $9.05@9.55; heavy, $9@ 
9.55; rough heavy, $9@9.15; Yonkers, $9.15 


@9.30; pigs, $6.85@8.35; cattle, steady; 
beeves, $8@11.30; cows and heifers, $3.90@ 
9.85; Texas steers, $8.60@940; Western. 
$8.50@9.50. Calves, $8.50@11.85. Sheep, 
steady; sheep, native, $7@8.10; yearlings, 
$8.25@9.60; lambs, $7.75@10.25; Western, 
$8.25@10.35. 


Omaha, June 9.—Hogs steady, at $8.50@ 
9.25. 

Buffalo, June 9.—Hogs lower; on sale 4,800, 
at $9.65@9.75. 

Kansas City, June 9.—Hogs steady, at 
$8.80@9.40. 

St. Joseph, June 9.—Hogs steady, at $8.75 
@9.40. 


Sioux City, June 9.—Hogs strong, at $8.85 
@9.30. 

Louisville, June 9.—Hogs higher, at $8.70@ 
9.40. 

Indianapolis, June 9.—Hogs steady, at $9.15 
@9.60. 

St. Louis, June 9.—Hogs higher, at $9.10@ 
9.65. 

etees ere 


PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, June 3, 1916, are 
reported as follows: 


Chicago. 

Cattle. Hogs, Sheep. 
ce ee ee 7,292 27,200 18,466 
MAY hv ccnnm, ghanes 6,205 13,600 25,172 
“eS 3 & Aerie 4,762 10,400 7,870 
pe eee 5,357 7,500 7,855 
G. H. Hammond Co....... 2,085 8,000 +00 
Libby, McNeill & Libby... 1,161 rr 
Anglo-Amer. Provision Co.. 530 7,300 


Miller & Hart, 2,600 hogs; Brennan Packing Co., 
4,100 nogs: Western Packing & Provision Co., &,900 
hogs; Boyd, Lunkam & Co., 5,400 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 7,800 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 3,300 hogs; 
others, 12,900 hogs. 


Kansas City. 





Liogs. Sheer. 
Pe eee 14,752 3,174 
Fowler Packing Co. Kee 1,102 
3? aS 7,630 2,027 
A ee 4, 9,878 5,407 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 3,435 9,853 3,564 
oe ae 3,777 10,676 2,498 
ee 251 716 42 


‘ “ 

Schwartz, Bolen & Co., 2,281 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 471 cattle; Blount, 302 cattle, 744 hogs 
and 252 sheep; Wolf Packing Co., 91 cattle; United 
Dressed Beef Co., 125 cattle; 1. Meyer, 167 cattle; 
Graybill & Stephenson, 301 hogs; S. Kraus, 371 cat- 
tle; Heil Packing Co., 970 hogs; M. Rice, 1,749 hogs. 





Omaha. 

Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
8 ye eee 3,027 7,109 1,303 
BGs. & Ges. ce cewcccsves 4,757 10,707 5,534 
Cudahy Packing Co....... 4,167 12,724 5,773 
Ape Be OWis cc ccccccce 4,975 13,166 3,377 
DOGTRS BF Ciuc ccccsicices < 1,333 ir 

W. Murphy 6,621 


“Lincoln Packing Co., 156 cattle; South Omaha Pack- 
ing Co., 42 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 2 cattle; S. 
& S. Co., 66 cattle. 


St. Louis. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

eS ee 4,050 8,961 5,375 
oe ere 4,613 8,407 6,504 
ce ee 3,003 9,796 5,559 
East Side Packing Co..... 218 1,803 oun 
Independent Packing Co.... 1,081 287 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co.. 299 aia 
Carondelet Packing Co..... 33 194 
Sartorius Provision Co..... 6 545 
J. H. Belz Provision Co... 2 1,004 
Hell Packing Os... ..cccese 12 552 
Krey Packing Co.......... 10 995 ian 
NT 0 sa ceased we cceoeutive 827 6,453 2,617 

fe — —— 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 


WEEKLY REPORT TO JUNE 5, 1916. 


Sheep and 

Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

ee NE iiewacae vente 1,916 8,060 535 4,891 
Jersey City ............ 3,602 4,572 21,390 17,629 
Central Union ......... 2,293 1,129 6,848 eae 
+ ee eer 7,811 13,761 28,773 22,520 
Totals last week....... 9,541 14,570 27,150 23,905 

fe — 


FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 


New York, June 9.—Foreign commercial 
exchange rates, as far as quoted, are: 
London— 


Bankers’ 60 days ............ 


Caen WON hoes 6 See cose 4.76x% 
Demand tering ....ccscccccs 4.7544 
Commercial, 60 days ......... 4.71% 
Commercial, 90 days ......... 4.69% 
Paris— 
Commercial, 90 days ......... No quotations. 
Commercial, 60 days......... No quotations. 
Commercial, sight ........... 5.9214 
RENEE GUNES. 6c oivcciviedins 5.90% 
Bamibete’ COCKS 00... cccccccs 5.91% 
Berlin— 
Commercial, sight .......... No quotations. 
eS See 76% 
Cable transfers ...........+. — 
Antwerp— 
Commercial, 60 days.......... No quotations. 
Err re No quotations. 
Bankers’ cables ......cc00- --. No quotations. 
Amsterdam— 
Commercial, sight ........... 41% 
ST AEE. Zk Scwessvewees 4156 
Copenhagen— 
WEE  dbeensntssccoonasasens 30.30 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1916. 





Cattle, Hogs. 

GREED | wcctscvevesciccces 2 11,000 
Kansas City 2 1,000 
aaa 8,000 
Bk, BOO, «000. 3,000 
St. Joseph .... 5,000 
BE I? oon San ecueddvndd 5,000 
ff eae 2,000 
Oklahoma City 1,600 
were Werth ..2.... 1,800 
a 
BETS Bic agatecankds peees 600 
SET . ea-0s s0ekceeirsarae 907 
ED ein wdscicceveuceasees 350 
SED N660 caatieuenseeueeta 300 
RR er eee 1,379 
DED. 0:s o'o <dsbewwscene 200 3,000 
EE ou bos Cakes une 3,000 
oo ee ere 100 2,400 
EE Bn ks 2:6:b Lage dinn 100 3,200 
AAR SE 240 2,000 
ne tt, Eee 1,256 
Toronto, Canada .......... 456 273 

MONDAY, JUNE 5, 1916. 
CIN eb eee ceeiiec eens 16,000 40,000 
OER. CAND vo ciieseveseces 10,000 17,000 
Mina Stal adic Sige bacerabae 6,000 9,000 
ie EE. Sess eccandobet 5,500 40,000 
BG EY Wares sweodeeesepe 1,300 6,000 
ke eee 5,500 3,000 
 * — eee 2,100 15,000 
OUteweme Clty «onc cccccse ,300 3,200 
a Bs ee 3,500 4,000 
COC PCL EL 225 1,933 
ee ee 790 1,113 
DONE G osvceneigs 46-305: 1,800 3,000 
SS eee 850 
een ee 1,500 
ae ee 205 
II cis aca shela tgs on woke 800 4,000 
INT C.onlec «se tiwis eatoes 2,000 £,000 
re 1,700 5,491 
SIT Wana nial WD 00.0 ale ee 4,000 15,400 
| eae 1,625 4,500 
SE UNE, 1 eews inn Wan cinge 3,336 8,847 
Toronto, Canada .......... 3,203 725 

TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 1916. 
CD)» 50.3 ay 5 crew b oicintin ave 3,000 14,000 
SE ween tne cewesee 8,000 R 
RN drut cine sunk peek oir 5,000 R 
ee, SEY oa cnc-warg bine Sid-< ibe 5,900 
ee en 2,800 


ene, Be, Ce 
* — 2 eer 
Oklahoma City 


22522222222222 
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eb Se ee 3,500 
NDS sv oninsasconye tas 350 
EE citi <n. wewnweaucees 300 ‘ 
ME ee ee 150 f 
ee err eee 
CEE Sn det waea GemaQewn’s 3 
pe 1,200 10, 
PE + ¢a-c cweccslbeaecen 2, 
ere a 200 2,719 
Be 150 1,000 
EE, Sst ok SoS elies ona ase 120 1,500 
8 a a ee 897 3,334 
Teese, COMMER. «60086 es 67 324 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1916. 
CR. | s.necabes t.amaewse ue 17,000 26,000 
Re MCC: 7,000 13,000 
a, OE Eee 4,700 12,000 
OE ECE eee 4,600 5,000 
i: CE o.caast-euclew earns 2,000 7,000 
ee ROT eee 1,600 6,000 
ME vennteu as soneetuss 1,200 6,000 
Oklahoma Clty ..ccscesecs 1,200 3,500 
EEE 3, 4,000 
ee ne ee 75 6,891 
a ET Tee ee 409 1,038 
eee ae 50 2,000 
EP rere 5,000 
on ha A SY OT aE Pe 500 
PN} sdivikewarrteksexses 3,689 
CED <Gh..cweseuce% 1,900 9,000 
DEN Secesascawnaysk 2,500 
GD © 6:6 6s eR deers 400 3,563 
eee ee 125 2,500 
DED “Srivnctwiescetwukia 500 1,000 
ee. ee Oe eee 1,524 1,520 
Toronto, Canada ......... 768 2,042 
THURSDAY, JUNB 8, 1916. 
ER ee tg ee 3.500 15,000 
ee tee 3.500 13,000 
IEE ed's w olen la Rob Saeki 3,200 9,100 
2, Eee 2,800 7,500 
Ot. |, AR 2,000 9,000 
oe 1,400 6,000 
ORE 3,000 
i eee 1,200 3,000 
ae err 3,000 3,000 
SE rrr - 1,080 
a BE ee 3,000 
BREE ® oescscsevtesncwhees 3,100 
Sr rer 1,600 
bs, eee 2,283 
Pree 9.000 
oO eee sr 500 2,989 
re osccdeene 275 2,000 
CHOWMEREE occ cccccsdees 2,000 
Mow. Week ..cccvsccsweesas 1,309 2,072 
FRIDAY, JUNE 9, 1916. 
CRERNRS occ ceccescussbeuse 1,000 16,000 
Mamen® Clty ..ccccoscacdes 1,000 6,000 
| rerrrerrri i 600 8,500 
i> BD fo cacevcacss oupaee 1,500 7,000 
We SE Bc cncictusevares 200 3,200 
re 800 5,500 
Pert Werth 2... cccccccccces 300 2,500 
Wy MEE. wosccsccetcoscenis £,000 
See, CREF. «cnccntensne 300 3,200 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS 


(SHOE AND LEATHER REPORTER) 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—Movement was not 
very brisk in packer hides, but the total move- 
ment nets close to 20,000 hides, composed 
mainly of hides of native classifications. The 
holidays breaking the week and the national 
political conventions cause tanners to operate 
with considerable caution. Then again June 
hides are not grubbed and buyers are slow to 
take them on when Mays are available at the 
same figures. A few spready steers are looked 
for and some sold, but in back salting. There 
are numerous inquiries in the market from 
eastern whole hide tanners for spready steers, 
heavy cows and native bulls. Usually no bids 
accompany the inquiries, but holders are asked 
to place a value on their slaughter of the 
above selections to the end of the year. Pack- 
ers, however, decline to talk rates with the fu- 
ture of the market so rosy and yet uncertain. 
The branded situation is considered decidedly 
strong. As soon as stocks and slaughter be- 
come larger, movement is expected to go for- 
ward with renewed vigor. Buyers though do 
not wish to take on the meager stocks avail- 
able and probably pay more for next small 
parcels. 

Later.—The market is quiet and waiting. 
There is an active inquiry for the June kill, 
which packers quote same as late Mays. They 
will not accept orders for June hides beyond 
two weeks. 

Spready native steers sold at 25c. for a 
thousand January kill. Inquiries were around 
for June forward slaughter and business could 
probably have been effected, would buyers or 
sellers name figures. Both were sparring and 
as a result no business was done. Asking rates 
of at least 30c. are expected to be talked for 
forward take-off. Native steers opened the 
week with a sale of 2,000 March river hides 
at 28%c. f. o. b. or a 24c. Chicago basis. A 
thousand late January hides moved at 24c. a 
little later. About 4,500 May native steers 
sold .at the old price of 26%4c. More are 
wanted and the market is closely picked over. 
Where any show 27c. is asked. On inquiry 
for June kill 261,c. was asked by one killer 
and the others demanded 27c. firmly. Texas 
steers did not sell. The market is sold out to 
the first of June. Sole leather people are not 
anxious to disturb sellers by making too many 
inquiries and unnecessarily advance quotations 
against themselves. Last trades of May kill 
were at 2414c. Nominal market for June con- 
sidered at least at 24%4c. Underweight Texas 
steers quoted at 24c. last paid for both light 
and extreme weights. Unsold stocks confined 
to June kill. Butt branded steers did not 
move. These last sold at 24c. for May take- 
off and more are available at that figure. 
There usually is a call for spready butts along 
about this time, but it has not materialized as 
yet. Colorado steers sold at 23%4c., the former 
sale rate, for 5,000 May hides. Most killers 
are endeavoring to draw 24c. on next busines 
and this hinders movement to a great extent. 
Branded cows were not taken. Nominal mar- 


ket considered at 24c., in line with under- 
weight Texas steer market. Heavy cows sold 
at 22%c. for two lots aggregating 3,000 


February-March hides. A car of April hides 
sold at 23%,c. and a car of April and May kill 
went at 23%4c. Straight May hides are quoted 
at 24@24¥,,c. asked as to sellers, with the out- 


side usually talked. Light native cows sold at 
231%c. for a thousand March and April kill. 
No business has been done lately in current 
take-off. Last sales were at 2414c. for May 
hides. A few are available at 24%4c. and some 
more at 25c. No Junes are offered as far as 
ean be learned and no inquiries for such salt- 
ing are around. Native bulls are being looked 
for and 2lc. is asked for current take-off. 
The call though is for slaughter ahead to the 
end of the year and killers decline to quote 
on that basis. Last sales of May hides were 
at 20%c. Branded bulls continue quiet. 
kiHers have meager stocks unsold and call the 
market 18@19c. as to salting and slaughter- 
ing point; outside for light average Southerns. 
Owing to no receipts from Mexico, Ft. Worth 
branded bulls are not running as light in 
weight as they usually do. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—There was no move- 
ment reported in the Chicago market this 
week. The recent holidays and the political 
conventions cause buyers to remain passive, 
especially as they have plenty of stuff for 
present needs. Sellers meanwhile see no need 
of talking lower rates to buyers, but are ex- 
erting themselves to get values down in the 
originating sections. The labor situation in 
the West is clearing rapidly and several of 
the big tanneries are wetting in hides and 
skins now. As a general rule, tanners want 
to wait for the better hides before placing 
any further orders. This is particularly true 
of the Eastern buyers who operate in 
this market from time to time. Big operators, 
especially Western ones, believe lower prices 
are in prospect and want to take advantage of 
any recessions as they occur. No movement 
is expected until after the middle of the 
month, owing to sellers’ bullish attitudes, and 
buyers stand for lower prices or better hides. 
Heavy hides continue decidedly dull, especially 
in cows. Leather from long-haired country 
cows is not selling well enough to warrant 
movement at prevailing hide rates. Steers 
are being looked for, but something better 
than currently received is wanted and holders 
decline to sort out their good hides, preferring 
to let them sweeten the heavy cows and make 
them more salable. Buffs have been the popu- 
lar selection of late, but recent low sales 
have taken the starch out of most buyers, who 
will only operate at duplicate figures. Most 
sellers want 4,@¥,c. over the prices accepted 
by the weaker sisters. Dealers feel certain 
of their position, especially with better qual- 
ity beginning to come forward and they de- 
cline to talk weak. Heavy steers were in- 
quired for but something special was wanted 
and sellers would not make the sorts. Cur- 
rent steers are offered at 19¥4c. and not taken. 
Heavy cows were not wanted. These are 
available as low as 19c. as currently received 
and some holders continue to talk 19%c. 
Available supplies are moderate. Buffs were 
not moved. These recently sold down to 19% 
@19\,c. by some of the weaker holders. The 
rank and file of the Kinzie street trade de- 
mand 19'%4c. firmly. Buyers though decline 
to pay that figure yet, not being willing to 
pay more than competitors without some effort 
to duplicate low rates. Then again holidays 
and conventions lend cause for buyers remain- 
ing inactive. They also want some stipula- 
tions inserted in contracts now regarding per- 
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centages of short-haired hides, which are com- 
mencing to come forward. No seconds were 
moved. These are quoted at 184@18%%c. 
nominal. The situation in the country is 
steady at 1914@19%c. delivered basis here 
for 25-lb. up hides as to lots. Extremes were 
inquired for, but special selections only were 
wanted. Something suitable for patent leather 
outlet was in demand and 221%4@22%c. were 
the rates demanded by local holders. Current 
receipt extremes are quoted at 21%4c. last 
paid and nominal for further business. Hold- 
ers are endeavoring to draw 22c. for these 
hides and this holds up movement to a con- 
siderable extent. Branded cows were quiet. 
Last sales were at 174%4@18c. flat basis. 
Country packer branded hides are quoted at 
21@23c. nominal. Outside is asked for Pa- 
cific coast May hides which go very slowly so 
far. Bulls were not moved. These last sold 
at 171,c., which is considered full market for 
further business. Country packer bulls are 
quoted at 19@20c. nominal as to lots. Kip- 
skins were moved in the Minneapolis market 
at 22%%c. for country run. This is the last 
price realized here, but now all sellers want 
23c. City skins are held at 25c. and packers 
are valued at 26c. 

CALFSKINS went at 32c. early in the week 
for a car of local first salted city skins. 
Later it was reported a sale at 3244c. was 
effected. Bids at 32c. were repeatedly de- 
clined and 33c. firmly demanded. Low rate 
on skins recently was 30c. Outside city skins 
are firmly held at 32c. Country skins are 
held at 30c. here. Minneapolis sold a car of 
country run at 29c. delivered basis here. 
Deacons are still in demand and $2.30 is bid 
for country run with the last sale rate of 
$2.55 demanded. Light calf quoted at $2.50 
bid and $2.75 asked. 

HORSE HIDES sold at $6.90 for two cars 
of country run. This is 10c. each less than 
recently realized. The lower rates of calf- 
skins is mainly responsible for the reduction 
in horse hides. Fronts and butts are un- 
changed in the Eastern markets. City hides 
are quoted at $7@7.25 asked as to lots; 
ponies and glues quoted at $2.50@3 and colt- 
skins at $1@1.50 nominal. 

HOGSKINS are selling better since lower- 
ing of values took place. Country kinds 
moved in a range of 80@90c. with rejected 
pigs and glues out at half price. No. 1 pig- 
skin strips are more freely offered now and 
10c. seems to be the rate asked for big packer 
5% x 18-inch strips. Buyers are slow to take 
hold. No. 2’s quoted at 9c. and No; 3’s at 
5@5iLe. 

Later.—Country hides are dull. Buyers are 
talking 19c. as a possible quotation, but sell- 
ers demand 19%c. for hides over 45 Ibs. 
Extremes are quiet. Two cars of current 
kill bulls sold 17c. Calfskins considered 
strong. Sections each of Chicago said to be 
bare of stock. Eastern tanners bought 
heavily of late. Buyers are talking local, 
city calf at 34c. One car country light calf 
sold at $2.50. 

New York. 

PACKER HIDES.—Trade in packer hides 
was rather slow last week which was broken 
up somewhat by the holiday, but all sales 
that were effected went at strong and higher 
prices. One uptown killer sold 1,400 late 
May native steers at 26c., which is an ad- 
vance of %4,¢. since prior trading and another 
sold 1,400 April, May and early June native 
bulls at 20c. These two sales are the top 
so far this year in this market. The situa- 
tion on native hides is strong with packers 
fairly well sold up on winter hides. In- 
quiries were reported for early winter native 
steers, but sellers are demanding 22@22%éc., 
with sellers’ ideas of value about Yc. less 
for business. Spready native steers are 
nominal at 24@28c. as to take-off and seller. 
Butt brands are cleaned up for May with last 
sales at 23c. and Colorados 22%4c. Cows all 
weights are quoted at 23c., native bulls are 
held at 19c. for January, February and 
March and April and Mays are firm at 20c. 

Local small packer hides are quiet and 
nothing of interest is transpiring for this 
class of goods. Sellers are firmly asking 

(Continued on page 43.) 
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LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from the 
National Live Stock Commission Co.) 


Union Stock Yard, Chicago, June 7, 1916.— 
Choice to prime cattle still maintain their 
supremacy and the general trade is 15@25c. 
higher than the “low time” at last week’s 
close, extreme top on Wednesday being 
$11.25 for prime heavy beeves, and anything 
over 10c. sold strong to a shade higher, while 
the medium and low-priced cattle were sticky 
and rather slow sale, the run of 17,000 being 
a rather liberal mid-week supply and the 
receipts for the first three days of the week 
will total approximately 35,000, as compared 
to 40,486 for the same period a week ago. 
Bulk of the choice to prime cattle command 
from $10.75@11.25; good to choice grades, 
$10.25@10.75; medium to good kinds, $9.50@ 
10.25; fair to medium, $8.75@9.50, and com- 
mon to fair light killers, $8.25@8.75. Choice, 
corn-fed steers will be scarce, and, in our 
opinion, gradually work higher before a turn- 
ing point is reached, but on the medium 
kinds of cattle, and particularly the “grassy” 
grades, the market has probably seen its best 
time. We have urged the prompt shipment 
of butcher stuff in order to take advantage 
of the abnormally high markets prevailing. 
Last week’s 50@75c. slump in the market 
bore out our judgment, and this week, be- 
cause of a very moderate percentage of “she- 
stuff” in the receipts, the trade shows a de- 
cisive recovery, and anything selling from 
$5.75 upward is 35@50c. higher than the low 
time a week ago, while the slippery heifers 
selling from 7@8c. show 10@20c. advance and 
low-priced. she-stuff, such as canners and 
cutters, selling from $5.75 down also show 
10@15e. upturn, they being the kinds that 
suffered the least a week ago. Bulls show 15 
@25ce. advance and are meeting with a good 
Eastern outlet, and the calf trade is strong 
and active on the better grades, Indications 
point to a moderate movement of she-stuff, 
and some further strengthening of values 
during the next week or ten days, after which 
another serious slump, especially on the 
medium and “grassy” kinds, will be in order, 
for it is a foregone conclusion that just as 
soon as the Southern “grassers” start moving 
marketward freely that the native grass stuff 
will also be unloaded. 

Our admonition of several weeks ago that 
marketable hogs should be shipped without 
any delay was both wise and timely. With 
78,000 hogs for the first three days this week, 
as compared to 80,000 for the same period a 
week ago, the market has slipped off 25@35c. 
per ewt. from last week’s closing prices, and 
good butcher grades are selling $9.30@9.40; 
fair to good mixed, $9.15@9.30; light mixed, 
$9@9.15, and healthy pigs from 714.@8c. 
Eastern orders are very light and have been 
light for several weeks; also the abnormally 
high price for finished product is curtailing 
consumption to some extent, and we feel that 
the June “low spot” in the trade has not yet 
been touched, although for the time being it 
would seem as if hogs had suffered sufficient 
decline; in fact, Wednesday’s market closed 
active and, with a higher provision trade, we 
would not be surprised at a temporary rally. 

The trade in sheep and lambs started the 
week in rather bad condition, Monday’s prices 
averaging no higher than the previous Mon- 
day, when the market broke on lambs from 
50@75e. per ewt. A feature of the trade is 
an abundance of medium-fleshed, clipped 
stock coming from feed-yards for which the 
market offers no outlet excepting at de- 
moralized prices at the present time. Most 
of this stuff is undesirable to go out on feed- 
ing account, having been on dry feed so long, 
and, although there is urgent call from all 
sections for feeders to go out on grass, there 
is practically nothing coming worthy of con- 
sideration for the purpose. Following the de- 
pressed and fluctuating market of the past 
two weeks we no doubt will get some reac- 
tion, and it is possible that prices may yet 
go back to the “high point” of the season. 


The following quotations, except on spring 
lambs, apply to clipped stock, no wooled stuff 
coming: Good to choice spring lambs, $11@ 
11.50; poor to medium, $8@10; good to prime 
lambs, $10@10.35; poor to medium, $8@9.50; 
culls, $6@7; choice wethers, $8@8.15; fat 
ewes, $7.50@7.85; poor to medium, $6.50@ 
7.25; culls, $4.50@6. 


KANSAS CITY 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, June 6, 1916. 

The cattle run this week looks like an in- 
stitution that was pretty far spent, without 
much reserve force, although of course there 
will be heavy runs of grass cattle a little 
later. The supply estimate yesterday called 
for 12,000, but only a little more than 11,000 
came in. Today the moderate run of 8,000 
was marked up. Prices on the best cattle 
were firm yesterday, and cows and stockers 
and feeders also sold stronger. Medium and 
plain cattle sold a shade lower. The general 
market is steady today, some strong spots, 
and the top went a notch higher, to $10.85, 
paid for 10 cars of pulp-fed Colorados. Near 
prime natives sold at $10.80@10.75, and it 
was easy to place the choice ones. At the 
same time, toward the close today there were 
indications that for the present the market 
has almost reached the climax, and no great 
advances need be expected on even the best 
cattle for a little while. The tendency of 
medium and common steers to work lower 
is not as strong this week as last, sales of 
beef steers ranging down to $8.25. Cows and 
butcher stuff are selling stronger this week, 
choice heavy cows $8.50, and some fancy 
heifers today at $10. In the quarantine 
division seven cars arrived today, sales firm, 
top $10.10, a new high record for quarantine 
cattle. Eighty-five cars of quarantine cat- 
tle came in yesterday and sold readily. 
Stockers and feeders are a shade stronger 
this week, good stock steers around $7.75, 
range of sales $6.75@8.50, feeders $7.75@ 
8.25. 

Hog receipts are running liberal, rains giv- 
ing owners opportunity to haul to loading 
points without interfering with corn culti- 
vation. Receipts were 18,000 today, market 
5@10c. lower, top $9.35, bulk $9@9.30. Buy- 
ers say that the lower trend of values is due 
to the liberal run, and should heavy receipts 
continue the market might go a dollar lower. 
At the same time they admit that short sup- 
plies will send prices up immediately, for 
consumptive demand is very heavy. As an 
indication of the popular opinion regarding 
future hog prices, immune stock hogs are 
bringing $10.25@10.50, as high as any time, 
although a break of 25c. on them is looked 
for this week, as there is quite an accumula- 
tion at the plants around this market. 

Sheep and lambs sold stronger today, noth- 
ing choice here, plain native spring lambs 
$11.10. Packers prefer the spring lambs now 
to winter fed lambs, some clipped lambs find- 
ing no sale up to a late hour today. Good 
mouth thin ewes sell at $6@7, fat clipped 
ewes up to $7.75. Goats are strong today, 
a drove of mixed Angoras selling to a coun- 
try buyer at $5.50, 50 Ibs. average, some kids 
included. Fat goats sell at $5.25@5.40. 

een Sees 
ST. LOUIS 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 

National Stock Yards, Ill., June 7, 1916.— 
Our cattle receipts for the week are right at 
19,000, including *5,000 on the southern side. 
The bulk of the offerings are in the steer 
class, and this fact has influenced a some- 
what erratic market. On the best grades of 
steers the prices are probably the highest, 
on the average, that have ever been paid. 
Two loads of Missouri fed steers averaging 
1,582 Ibs. sold for llc. on Tuesday and estab- 
lished the high price for steers on this mar- 
ket for carload lots of ordinary market cat- 
tle. The record was equalled on Wednesday 
when a full load of 1,490 Ib. steers, also from 
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Missouri, brought the same price. Cattle 
selling from $9.75 up to the top are on a 
strong basis with a higher tendency; medium 
to good cattle, those selling between $9.25 
and $9.75, are about on a steady basis; other 
grades below the $9.25 figure are unevenly 
lower. Texas grass cattle, which come in 
direct competition with the medium grade 
northern cattle, have suffered the greatest 
decline. We have had a rather generous run 
of them this week and they have sold vari- 
ously from $7.75@9c. These figures indi- 
cate a decline of 15@25c. on the best offer- 
ings and from 35@50c. on the other grades. 
The decline on the native side is not as 
marked as on the southern side. The she 
trade has been characterized with free selling 
and the bulk of it has sold on a fairly 
steady basis. The light and common kinds 
show some decline, but on the prime kinds 
the market has kept pace with best heavy 
beeves. On Tuesday a carload of yearlings 
and heifers brought $10.35, and several lots 
of prime heifers brought $10.25. Choice cows 
can be good enough to sell up to $8.50. The 
bulk range in cows is $6.50@7.50, with com- 
mon dairy cows selling a trifle less. 

Our hog receipts this week were light, 
there only being a register of 43,000, but 
the fact of light receipts has not been strong 
enough to stem the bearish condition of the 
market. We are full 25@40c. lower than a 
week ago on all grades. Our price range to- 
day is as follows: Mixed and _ butchers’, 
$8.95@9.35; good heavy, $9.35@9.40; rough, 
$8.75@8.90; lights, $9.05@9.30; pigs, $7.50@ 
8.50; bulk, $9@9.35. 

Receipts in the sheep house this week 
amounted to 24,000, the bulk of which were 
lambs. While the market has shown con- 
siderable fluctuation, yet its general tone has 
been strong and the increased volume of the 
receipts has been accompanied by increased 
activity in the trade. Good breeding ewes, 
of which we have not been receiving enough, 
sold on Wednesday at $8. The general range 
in ewes is $6.50@7.75; yearlings, $8.25@ 
9.50; shorn lambs, $8.50@10.25; wool lambs, 
both natives and Tennessees, $10@11.50. 


~~ fe 


OMAHA 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
So. Omaha, Neb., June 6, 1916. 
Cattle receipts are holding up well, 21,700 
head last week, and although the quality is 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show 
the number of livestock slaughtered at the following 
centers for the week ending June 3, 1916: 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


ICE NOTES. 


Seymour, Texas.—Seymour Compress & Ice 
Company’s plant has been burned, together 
with about 200 bales of cotton. Total loss, 
$60,000. 

Rogers, Ark.—Work has been started on 
a new cold storage plant for the Rogers Ice 
& Cold Storage plant. The building will be 
65 x 105 feet, of fireproof construction, and 
will cost about $18,000. 


canadien: 
NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Woodstown, N. J.—The Woodstown Ice & 
Coal Company has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $40,000. 

Sour Lake, Texas-—The Sour Lake Ice, 
Light & Power Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
F. H. Carpenter, A. H. Tarver and T. F. 
Cruse. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Collins Creamery Com- 
pany, Inc., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $100,000 by H. M. Dowling, 
C. F. Roche, of Buffalo, and A. J. Hager, of 
Gowanda, N. Y. 

Warwick, N. Y.—The Forester Farms, Inc., 
to deal in dairy and farm products, cattle, 
livestock, etc., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators 


are: J. W. Sanford, J. Belton and B. B. 
Sayer. 
New York, N. Y.—The Vak Hill Farms, 


Inc., to deal in cattle, dairy products, etc., 
has been incorporated by C. Moon, of Canas- 
tota, N. Y., C. M. Moon, W. W. Post, 625 
Powers building, Rochester, N. Y. Capital 
stock, $30,000. 

Middle Village, N. Y.—The Danziger Dairy 
Company, Inc., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $25,000 by A. Danziger, 
Springfield avenue, Springfield Gardens, 
N. Y.; J. Danziger and H. Danziger, Dry 
Harbor Road, Middle Village, N. Y. 

INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION IN 
REFRIGERATING PLANTS. 


(From Refrigerating World.) 
Excepting in some very up-to-date re- 
frigerating plants, there is a great deal of 
avoidable loss that can be cured at compara- 
tively small expense, by the installation of 
instruments of precision. 
The average operator of a refrigerating 


ICE HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


For Manufactured and Natural Ice Plants 
Cold Storage Houses, Ca: icing Stations 
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plant will look after the last penny on the 
purely financial side of the business, and will 
keep his debit and credit accounts with his 
customers and with those furnishing him 
with supplies with scrupulous care, and to 
that end employ a bookkeeper to keep a 
written set of book records—but in the opera- 
tion of his plant he may have no such records, 
or at the best, inadequate ones, because he 
has not a proper set of books for this purpose. 

The ordinary machine log, as a rule, may 


give the head pressure and the back pressure ~ 


and the number of revolutions of the machine 
and the output of ice and refrigeration, but 
these are mere results. Information is needed 
from day to day to show how these results 
were obtained and to show whether or not 
they can be bettered. 

In the engine room, tank room and cold 
rooms of any refrigerating or ice making 
establishment exact thermometry plays an 
important part in furnishing such informa- 
tion. 

Thermometer reading taken with a hand 
thermometer are, as a rule, unreliable, and 
for the most part, hand thermometers will 
not suffice, because they are not able to take 
the temperatures of the interior of piping. 
In all important parts of the apparatus there- 
fore, a fixed or stationary thermometer should 
be employed, and wherever it can be afforded 
it is far better to have a recording ther- 
mometer which gives in graphic form and 
with great exactness, the fluctuations of tem- 
perature. 

Fixed thermometers (preferably recording) 
are of the greatest value when placed on the 
suction inlet near the compressor and on the 
discharge outlet also near the compressor. 

The inlet thermometer teaches a great 
many things in regard to the economical 
operation of the compressor. 

Probably the bulk of compressors of today 
operate more successfully when the suction 
gas at the compressor is a few degrees above 


the temperature of saturation, i. e., a few 


Preparedness 


degrees above the boiling point of the am- 
monia in the expansion pipe or brine coolers. 
If this gas enters the compressor at a tem- 
perature only a few degrees above the boil- 
ing point, it will “frost back” just the same 
as if liquid ammonia was entering the com- 
pressor, and the only way that the engineer 
has to determine whether the gas is entering 
the compressor at just the right point, or 
whether he is injecting too much liquid, 
is by the thermometer on the suction line. 
By comparing the temperatures shown by 
this thermometer with the boiling point cor- 
responding to the pressure as shown by his 
gauge and referring to tables, the engineer is 
enabled to keep this important point always 
under his control. 

A stationary thermometer (preferably 
recording) should also be placed on the dis- 
charge or high pressure pipe of the com- 
pressor to ascertain if the proper tempera- 
tures are there maintained, and if these two 
points are well established in any plant, the 
handling of the ammonia can better and 
more accurately be adjusted by simply keep- 
ing watch of the records of these two ther- 
mometers. 

Where long suction lines are used, it is also 
desirable to place a thermometer near the 
end of the expansion coils and to determine, 
by comparison of this thermometer with the 
thermometer on the suction near the com- 
pressor, whether there is any undue super- 
heating of the gas between the expansion 
coils and the compressor. This latter ther- 
mometer of course need be only a stationary 
thermometer, as only occasional observations 
are necessary. 

It is usual in the brine tank to install only 
one long stem stationary thermometer, gen- 
erally at the agitator end of the tank. This 
thermometer alone is often times very decep- 
tive, and if the circulation be poor, it shows 
only the lowest temperature of the brine and 
not the highest or the average. Another ther- 
mometer should be placed at the other end of 
the bank and readings of both should be 
taken. These two readings show at once 
whether the circulation is good and whether 
the insulation of the brine tank is holding up. 

A stationary thermometer is, of course, 
necessary to show the initial temperature of 
the cooling water and also its final tempera- 
ture after leaving the condensers. The latter 
is of the greatest importance, because by 
comparing the temperature of the outlet 


Safety First 


WHATEVER the word used, 


the meaning is the same. 
Your Refrigerating Plant must 


be prepared to protect your busi- 
ness—no matter how hot the 
summer—nor severe the service. 

For this you must have the 
strongest, most reliable machine, 
the one that always runs — in 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL Specify BOWER BRAND AMMONIA, which can be obtained from the following: 


ATLANTA: M. & M. Warehouse Co. NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
IN AMMONIA BALTIMORE: Wernig Moving, Haul. & Stge. Co. Co.; Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 
BOSTON: Fifield, Richardson & Co.; C. P. Duffee. NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 
BUFFALO: Keystone Warehouse Co. OKLAHOMA CITY: O. K. hese & ~ = 
P P ° CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper, Wakem & McLaugh- PHILADELPHIA: Henry Bower Chem. s- 
For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because lin, PITTSBURGH: Penna. Transfer Co. 
nothing will reduce the profits of your CINCINNATI: Pan-Handle Storage Warehouse. PORTLAND, ORE.: Northwestern Transfer Co. 
plant so surely as Ammonia laden with CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co.; PROVIDENCE: Rhode Island Whse. Co., Bdwin 
e oe Henry Bollinger Estate. Knowles. 
organic impurities. DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co. RIO DE JANEIRO: F. H. Walter & Co. 
DALLAS: Oriental Oil Company. ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply 
HAVANA: O. B. Cintas. Co.; Rochester Carting Co. 
HOUSTON: Texas Warehouse Co. SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co, ST. LOUIS: Pilsbry-Becker Eng. & Supply Co. 
JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. ST. PAUL: Fidelity Storage & Transfer Co.; 


' KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Co. R. B. Whitacre & Co. 
LIVERPOOL: Peter R. McQuie & Son. SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 
1.0S ANGELES: York-California Construction Co. SAN FRANCISCO: York-California Construction 


LOUISVILLE: Union Warehouse Branch. Co. 
. . MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co. 
is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our MEXICO. D. F.: Ernst 0. Heinsdorf. SPOKANE: Spokane Transfer & Storage Co. 
i MILWAUKEB: Charles L, Kiewert Company. SEATTLE: York Construction & Supply Co. 
pats no evouy ——— poy NEWARK: American Oil & Sup. Co, TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
purified. Send for Free Book and Calendar. pw ori eaNs: Chas. F. Rants. WASHINGTON—Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 








water with the head pressure and with the WA TCH PAGE 48 FOR BARGA,A,INS 


For Cold Storage 
and Freezers 


ammonia tables, the condition of the ammonia 
condensers is instantly revealed. 

If the temperature of the outlet water is 
more than three or four degrees away from 
the temperature corresponding to the pressure 
as shown by the tables, the instant conclusion 
is reached that there is something the matter 
with the condensers; either they are too 
small or filled with non-condensable gases or 
badly scaled up. 

In a plant where the temperature of the 
water varies, as in the case of water towers, 
it is advisable to have these water ther- 
mometers of the recording type, as it would 
take too much of the engineer’s time to keep 
track of the rapid fluctuations. 

A stationary thermometer is also necessary 
on the cold water line leading to the can 
fillers, in order to keep track of the conditions 
existing in the forecooler. 

At other points in some plants it is desir- 
able to occasionally ascertain the temperature “Reports from practically all 


inside of the piping, and it is not necessary sections of the country declare 
to have a daily record. Thermometer wells 











can be inserted at such points, filled with that the eed harvest has been 
either oil or mercury, and readings taken with most unsatisfactory.” — (Edito- 
a good all-glass thermometer. rial.) 

Recording steam gauges are of the greatest 
value in a refrigerating plant, as they. draw But this is not news. The 


attention of the engineer and the owner to 
some very important items. ae: 
= ae Stactory. 

A fluctuating steam gauge shows poor work istactory 
in the fireroom and an uneconomical use of 
steam in the engines, and is also a check on 


« 
the watchfulness of the operators. Mechanical 
One point, however, must be looked after 
carefully and that is that the thermometers e », * 
be always correct—for a lying instrument is a fr t 
worse than no instrument at all. e igera ion 
No instrument should be bought unless from 1 f ere! 
a thoroughly responsible concern whose repu- is always. satisfactory, if in- 


tation insures a correct instrument. stalled the YORK wav. 


If an operator could actually say what is Have you ever examined our 
going on in all parts of his apparatus, even 


Hin ca . : : “ ” “ ” 
the dullest man would be in a position to Then why continue BEng Fe JONES Of NOE UAL 
operate successfully. for cooling, when Mechanical 


Natural ice harvest is never sat- 





The thermometer and the gauge when used Refrigeration is less expensive, : fF D d ted th 
in connection with the ammonia ges. is more dependable, more sanitary + glen 3st Paes conse 
7 re pre v1IV oO ¢ - . . Ss = 
practically a camera giving a menta photo- and more satisfactorv in everv : \ I an a 
graph of conditions existing in the interior of ane P eS <a tion, or how the massive Jones 
the apparatus way?’ Be independent of the ice Auecentiic Pastédae eal “tout” 
f x d 
Aside from pressure temperature records, harvest. Adiustable Sprine Hi 4 ‘ 
there are other instruments that are of value justab e spring inges Keep 
in the engine room. For example: In an We have a Branch Office near the door tight against the double 
absorption machine it is a matter of great you. supervised by expert engi- and triple seals of contact. 
importance to keep the temperature of the s : ’ > If not. it’s time! You should 
gas between the dehydrator and condenser at neers, who will be glad to give k y | : tl “a Pack 
a proper and constant temperature. This can vou information and prices on a now why the big fackers use 
be accomplished by inserting a thermostatic Refrigerating Plant best suited our doors almost exclusively. 
control, which will govern the flow of cooling to vour individual requirements Made with.or without trap for 
water through the dehydrator in such a man- i. a P re Ths ae : So 
ner as to keep the temperature of the gas Shall we have them call? B oer _ aa rk Pog sstecs 
constant. This is a regulation greatly to be Hut for strength, 4 “page 


desired, and insures the production of dry illustrated catalog upon request. 
ammonia, YORK MANUFACTURING C0. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to restate the 
importance of having the engines and the (Ice-Making and Refrigerating Machinery JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR CO. 
exclusively) 


compressors frequently indicated, and for Formerly 


this purpose there are in the market a large JONES COLD STORE DOOR CoO. 
number of well known makes of steam and YORK, PA Hagerctown, Maryland, U.GA. 
ammonia indicators. ’ ° ’ ’ 


(Continued on page 43.) 
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Announcement 
A NEW MEAT CUTTER 


The Hottmann 


@ It is an entirely new invention perfected after 18 years of hard and exhaustive experiments. . @ It is 
entirely different from any other meat cutting machine in the world today. 


q BEFORE PURCHASING any other so-called SILENT CUTTERS, get well-acquainted with the 
HOTTMANN Meat Cutter. We as- 
sure you it will prove itself one of 
the biggest money making machines 
you ever installed in your sausage 
kitchen. IT MUST BE SEEN TO 
BE APPRECIATED. 


A few good reasons why you should 
investigate ai once: 


Hygienic—The U. S. Government In- 
spection has been looking for a 
machine of this character for many 
years, as it more than covers every 
point of their requirements. No 
human hand need touch the ma- 
terial—it is done automatically. 


Efficiency—The quality of the finished 
product is far superior to goods 
now produced by your old ma- 

- chine—producing a better sausage 
and reducing your general operat- 
ing expenses. 


Safety—Built absolutely fool-proof, the 
most inexperienced man can oper- 
ate the machine without the least 
danger, as there is no shaft, no 
cogs or revolving knives exposed. 


Reference—The most up-to-the-minute 
sausage manufactturers are using 
the Hottmann with entire satis- 
faction. 





Improve 
the Grade 
of Your 
Sausage 


Reduce 
Your 
General 
Operating 
Expenses 


Ask us for addi- 
tional informa- 
tion. Our rep- 
resentative will 
be glad to call 
upon you. 


The Hottmann Machine Co. 
1360 Ridge Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Patented 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


KISSEL SERVICE BREAKS RECORD. 


An officer of the United States Army at 
Fort Rosecrans, California, received orders 
one day last week to proceed forthwith to 
the Texas border. Before he was ready to 
start, he had the misfortune to be rammed 
by a tralley car, putting the rear axle ot 
his KisselKar out of business. 

It was 10:30 o’clock at night when the 
manager of the KisselKar branch was lo- 
cated. At 11:30 he succeeded in getting hold 
of a watchman, who in turn roused the sales 
manager and service man. 

By the time these men had loaded the 
new axle on a three-quarter-ton Kissel truck, 
they had missed the midnight train and, be- 
ing determined to show the army officer what 
service really meant the driver of the truck 
was given orders to beat it for the scene of 
the accident. 

The truck was checked out at 12:20 
o'clock. Over a strange road, lined with 
many wide detours and over temporary 
bridges, the KisselKar ran like a scared 
jackrabbit, and arrived at the Grand Hotel 
in San Diego at 4:12 o’clock, where it was 
checked in by the service man, who tele- 
phoned Mr. Nerney that it had arrived. 

The 142.4 miles between Los Angeles and 
San Diego had been covered in three hours 
and fifty-two minutes, the old 
motor truck record by seventeen minutes, be- 
sides traveling eleven miles farther because 
of the numerous detours caused by the re- 
cent floods. The rear axle was placed in the 
wrecked car by the service man at San Diego 
and the army officer left San Diego on sched- 
ule time at 7:15 o’clock, an ardent booster 
for Kissel service. 


smashing 


7 
—— S— 


PRESIDENCY OF PACKARD MOTOR CO. 

Alvan Macauley has been virtually presi- 
dent of the Packard Motor Car Company for 
the past two years, and the upbuilding of 
the Packard organization is in his hands, 
and the responsibility is his. 

Henry B. Joy, the present president of the 
company, has been working towards the end 
of broadening and strengthening the Pack- 
ard organization to meet the conditions of 
its very much enlarged business. These con- 
ditions require more help at the top, and the 
title of president of the company will be 
conferred upon Mr. Macauley in the near 
future, at the request of Mr. Joy, and with 
the approval of the directors, as a well- 
merited recognition of Mr. Macauley’s talent 
and ability. 

Mr. Joy will continue to be actively iden- 
tified with the affairs of the Packard com- 
pany in the capacity of chairman of the 
board. ; 

This change in titles of the officials of 
the Packard Motor Car Company is not, in 
effect, in any degree any change in condi- 
tions which have been in effect for much 
more than a year. 

eee 


YORK REFRIGERATING MACHINERY. 


Recent sales of refrigerating and ice-mak- 
ing machinery by the York Manufacturing 
Company are reported as follows: 

Geare Bros., Central Avenue Dairy, Phoe- 


K 


nix, Ariz.; one 2-ton vertical, single-acting, 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high pressure side complete. 

C. G. Anderson, meat market, Duluth, 
Minn.; one 2-ton vertical, single-acting, belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high pressure side complete. 


Wells & Company, Seattle, Wash.; a 1-ton 
vertical, single-acting, belt-driven enclosed 
type refrigerating machine and high pressure 
side complete. 

Salinas Creamery Company, Salinas, Cal.; 
one 4-ton vertical, single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

Foss Brothers, department store, Preston, 
Idaho; one 4-ton vertical, single-acting, belt- 
driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high pressure side complete. 

Seaman-East Wholesale Grocery Company, 
Greenville, Tex.; one 4-ton vertical, single- 
acting, belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating 
machine and high pressure side complete. 

Henderson Brothers, meat market, Du 
Pont, Wash.; a half-ton vertical, single-act- 
ing, belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating 
machine and high pressure side complete. 

Detroit Creamery Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
a 126-ton horizontal, double-acting, belt- 
driven refrigerating machine installed and 
connected up with their existing plant com- 
plete. 

Peoples Ice Company, Griffin, Ga.; one 60- 
ton absorption refrigerating machine com- 
plete. 

Welz & Zerwick, Amityville, L. I, N. Y.; 
one 90-ton vertical, single-acting, refrigerat- 
ing machine, direct connected to a Corliss 
valve engine, and condensing side complete; 
also a 30-ton flooded, freezing and distilling 
system complete. 

Robert Plaut & Son, Brooklyn, N. Y.; one 
30-ton vertical, single-acting, refrigerating 
machine, direct connected to a Corliss valve 
engine, and condensing side complete. 

The Ohio Provision Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio; a 160-ton horizontal, double-acting, re- 
frigerating machine, direct connected to a 
Corliss valve engine, and condensing side 
complete. 

W. M. Gibson, Wagoner, Okla.; one 25-ton 
vertical, single-acting, belt-driven enclosed 
type refrigerating machine and condensing 
side complete, including three “Shipley” 
Flooded atmospheric ammonia condensers; 
also a 15-ton raw water flooded freezing 
system. 

Corpus Christi Ice Company, Corpus Christi, 
Tex.; miscellaneous material for remodeling 
and overhauling their plant, including six 
“Shipley” Flooded double pipe ammonia con- 
densers, each 18 ft. 2 in. long, 8 pipes high, 
made of 2 and 3 in. pipe; twenty 300-Ib. gal- 
vanized freezing cans; agitator; two filters 
and two 15-ton vertical shell and tube steam 
condensers. 

Belle Mead Sweets Company, Trenton, N.J.; 
one 35-ton vertical, single-acting refrigerat- 
ing machine, direct connected to a Corliss 
valve engine, and condensing side complete, 
including two “Shipley” Flooded atmospheric 
ammonia condensers, installed and connected 
up with their evaporating system complete. 

Alice Cotton Oil Company, Alice, Tex.; one 
10-ton flooded freezing system complete; also 
two additional coils of double pipe counter- 
current ammonia condensers and 500 feet of 
2-in. direct expansion piping for ice storage 
room. 

Georgia-Carolina Dairy Products Company, 
Augusta, Ga.; two 14-ton vertical, single- 
acting, belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating 
machines and condensing side complete; also 
refrigerating system, including 650 feet of 
1\4-in. direct expansion piping and a double 
pipe brine cooler, 12 pipes high, 12 ft. long, 
made of 2 and 3-in. pipe. 

Little River Lumber Company, commissary, 
Townsend, Tenn.; one 4-ton vertical, single- 
acting, belt-driven enclosed type refrigerat- 
ing machine and high pressure side complete. 

James E. Wiswell, ice cream and confec- 


tions, La Junta, Colo.; one 8-ton vertical, 
single-acting, belt-driven enclosed type re- 
frigerating machine and high pressure side 
complete. 

Gough Catering Company, bakery and con- 
fectionery, Colorado Springs, Colo.; one 6-ton 
vertical, single-acting, belt-driven enclosed 
type refrigerating machine and high pressure 
side complete. 

Wilcox, Shade & Harris Company, butcher 
shop, Ogden, Utah; one 4-ton vertical, single- 
acting, belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating 
machine and high pressure side complete. 

El Dorado Meat Company, Stockton, Cal.; 
one 2-ton vertical, single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

F. W. Powers, Seattle, Wash.; one 2-ton 
vertical, single-acting, belt-driven enclosed 
type refrigerating machine and high pressure 
side complete. 

Henry Krentzman, grocer, Lewistown, Pa.; 
a 2-ton vertical, single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

Rock Dell Store Implement Company, gen- 
eral store, Byron, Minn.; a 1-ton vertical, 
single-acting, belt-driven enclosed type re- 
frigerating machine and high pressure side 
complete. 

Robert J. Throne, residence, Lake Forest, 
Ill.; a 1-ton vertical, single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

Arch. Witte, Happy Hollow Dairy, Kansas 
City, Mo.; one 6-ton vertical, single-acting, 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high pressure side complete. 

Latham & Sons, produce, Chanute, Kan,; 
one 8-ton vertical, single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating maehine and high 
pressure side complete. 

C. R. Merrill, creamery, Colusa, Cal.; a 
l-ton vertical, single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 


Perfection Bread Company, Sacramento, 
Cal.; a l-ton vertical, single-acting, belt- 


driven enclosed type refrigerating machine 
and high pressure side complete. 

Cameo Mercantile Company, general store, 
Cameo, Colo.; one 4-ton vertical, single-act- 
ing, belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating 
machine and high pressure side complete. 

Jacob Rosenthal, meats, Rockaway Beach, 
L. L, N. Y.; one 4-ton vertical, single-acting, 
belt-driven enclosed type refrigerating ma- 
chine and high pressure side complete. 

Baker Brothers, wholesale meats and pro- 
visions, Schenectady, N. Y.; one 4-ton verti- 
cal, single-acting, belt-driven enclosed type 
refrigerating machine and high pressure side 
complete. 

L. Cunningham, dairy, Turlocks, Cal.; a 
l-ton vertical, single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

J. B. Faget & Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
a 1-ton vertical, single-acting, belt-driven en- 
closed type refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. This outfit was in- 
stalled for the Elks Club, Los Angeles, Cal. 

James Hamilton, restaurant, 473 Ripka 
avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; one 4-ton vertical, 
single-acting, belt-driven enclosed type re- 
frigerating machine and high pressure side 
complete. 

Fred L. Luth Packing Company, 2035 Shen- 
andoah avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; one 12-ton 
vertical, single-acting, belt-driven enclosed 
type refrigerating machine and high pressure 
side complete. 

A. J. Summe, East Side Dairy, 4113 East 
27th street, Kansas City, Mo.; one 6-ton ver- 
tical, single-acting, belt-driven enclosed type 
refrigerating machine and high pressure side 
complete. 

Sefton Manufacturing Company, paper 
manufacturers, cooling acids, Chicago, IIl.; 
one 8-ton vertical, single-acting, belt-driven 
enclosed type refrigerating machine and high 
pressure side complete. 

(To be continued.) 
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Chicago Section 


After the big walk comes the big talk— 
wise and otherwise. 

W. J. Bryan is attending the convention 
as a—newspaper reporter, and Bill fills the 
bill. 


Guess you noticed Charley Sterne “came 
back”—to us. Sterne & Son Co., “Just 
Brokers.” 


It scarcely follows there could be a battle 
like that in the 
ships being lost. 


North Sea without some 


The business end of a tack was never in- 
tended to be sat on, and the same applies 
to a red hot stove. 


The war has kiboshed these eugenic bugs, 
as far as the male end of the question goes, 
in Europe anyhow. 

Hon. “Bill” Agar, W. G. Agar & Co., 
York, was a very welcome visitor in our fair 
city (Bill’s home) this week. 


New 


There is no question about it. It pays to 
advertise anything, anywhere, anyhow. 


Judiciously and consistently of course. 

L. E. Rogers, superintendent P. Burns & 
Co., Calgary, was a visitor in Chicago for 
about a week and made many new friends. 


Stop! Look! Listen! Worth your while 
to get hep to our advertisers, they are the 
best ever, and will treat you right. We 
know. 

“When the war is o’er, they'll eat no 
more.” Same after election, that is: a whole 
lot of ’em; anyhow it won’t be at the best 
hotels. 


And still there are people who think the 
Kernel oughter be dehorned. They ruined 
one Kernel we know when they cut his 
tail off. 


When a woman will walk in a parade sev- 
eral hours with a ten-penny nail for a shoe 
heel she not only should have a vote, but also 
a medal. 

Swift & Company’s sales of beef in Chi- 
cago for the week ending Saturday, June 3, 
averaged as follows: Domestic beef, 13.12c. 
per pound. 

A preacher of the gospel at a regular old- 
fashioned political meeting looks somewhat 
like we imagine a canner cow would look 
at a bull moose stag party. 


Consult Dr. “Tankage” Tomkins, specialist 


in tallows, greases, stearines, oils, bones, 
tankage, horns, hair, glue-stock, etc., ete. 
He knows and can advise you. 

On the Road: Howdy? Fine! How’s 
yourself? Good! Some weather wot? Sur- 
est thing you know! Tell it to muh! Huh- 


huh! 
closed. 


Yep-yep! Sure! And the deal is 


In the monster preparedness parade last 
Saturday were principals and administrative 
heads of the packing interests and of .the 
Stock Yard Company and thousands of their 
employes. 

In the parade was the Advertising Men’s 
Association, happy and gay and singing, 
“Early to bed and early to rise, work like h—1 
and advertise.” Firm, consistent and insist- 
ent believers. 

In a recent edition of “The Grindstone” an 
excerpt alluding to Cornelius Taurus Yeager 
reads: “A little salt now and then is healthy 
to the freshest men.” That doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean he should be pickled, huh? 

Just one coming from the preparedness 
parade. To the right oblique, full speed 
abead. To the left obliquer f.s.a. Lamp post 
steps in way. Reverse, back up several yards. 
Stop. Start ahead slowly, gradually gaining 
speed, long dive, flop. Cop. Tha’sall. 

Patrick Cudahy, the Milwaukee packer, 
sure put a bee in the bonnet of the National 
Live Stock Exchange Committee when he 
inentioned seven-cent hogs. Evidently the 
N. L. S. E. C. wants a corner on opinions as 
to the possibility of future livestock prices. 

Wail from the monkey 
Vry, 


house to Cy De 
general superintendent of the zoo: 

What have we done, what have we done, 
what have we done to you? What have we 
done, what have we done, that you keep us 
in the zoo? Why don’t you cut our narra- 
tives off, dress us up stylish and gay; that 
we may go mashing as well as the mashers, 
that frequent the cabaret. 


Like Eva Tanguay, “We don’t care”! 
Scribble this stuff as it presents itself to us 
and take a chance on its general acceptance. 
Now and again we get a beller from some 
guy whose liver has caked and hates hisself. 
He has our heartfelt sympathy. We don’t 
deal in classics. We’ve been to conventions 
composed of packinghouse men and well—this 
dope is a little relaxation and harmless. 


The wedding of Edward Morris, Jr., presi- 
dent of Morris & Co., to Miss Helen Conover, 
took place at St. James Methodist Episcopal 


Church on May 31 at 8:30 p.m. in the pres- 
evce of a large gathering of friends and rela- 
tives. A bridal dinner and dance at the 
Blackstone entertained five hundred guests. 
The happy couple received many rare and 
costly gifts, including a chest of hand- 
wrought silver from 1,000 Morris & Co. em- 
ployes. —_ 

A Stockyards Epic: 

The day was done, the buyers gone, 

The scalper sat on the hog pen fence 
And gazed upon a double deck 

Of ten cent well “filled” hogs and hence 
His thoughts were dark and his temper raw, 
When one of the gang in passing bawled 
“An old-fashioned stockyard! Haw! Haw! 

haw!” 

Then said to the scalper: “Yah didn’t sell!” 
And the scalper replied: “Aw! Go to hell!” 
MEAT TRADE OF LIVERPOOL. 

A report by the Port of Liverpool Foreign 
Cattle Traders Association shows that dur- 
ing 1915 there were 235,576 cattle, 286,766 
sheep and 60,791 pigs landed at the animals’ 
wharf at Birkenhead (on the opposite side 
of the River Mersey from Liverpool). Of 
these, 100,554 cattle, 94,231 sheep and 2,353 
pigs were slaughtered. Therefore, a large 
proportion of the cattle, two-thirds of the 
sheep, and the large majority of the pigs 
merely passed through the wharf to destina- 

tions in other parts of the country. 

According to a report on the frozen meat 
trade, the imports of frozen and chilled meats 
into Liverpool from the respective countries 
of origin follows: 


Mutton. Lamb. Beef. 
From— Carcasses. Carcasses. Quarters. 
eee ee 649,885 491,704 412,384 
New Zealand ........ 33,312 90,174 7,448 
South America ....... 745,767 343,478 1, - 523 
Other countries ...... .secoes 101,268 


In addition to the above there were 153,- 
487 quarters of chilled beef imported from 
South America and 293,962 quarters from 
other countries. 


A BETTER ANTI-HOG-CHOLERA SERUM. 


A new method of preparing anti-hog- 
cholera serum, which permits the economical 
production of a clear sterilized product, has 
just been described in the Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The advantage claimed for tne 
new method is that it makes possible the 
production of an anti-hog-cholera serum 
which can be quickly sterilized by heat to a 
point that will absolutely kill any germs of 





H. P. Henschien R. J. McLaren 
HENSCHIEN & McLAREN 
Architects 
Old Colony Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE 
CONSTRUCTION. 





F. A. LINDBERG 


“GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
Specialties: Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Installatiens, 


I 
1134 Marquette Bldg. CHICAGO 











D. E. Washington, Mgr. & Chief Engr. 





PACKERS ARCHITECTURAL & ENGINEERING co. 
_-ENOINEERS— 


PACKING HOUSES, ABATTOIRS, COLD STORAGES 
Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Wm. H. Kneh te Engr. 
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est, or 





Anhydrous 


D OES your engineer run YOUR refrigerating plant to produce best re- 
sults using an anhydrous ammonia he knows is best for YOUR inter- 


Must he produce the best results he can with an anhydrous ammonia 
which is purchased upon a basis OTHER than that of quality? 


Your engineer knows that a guaranteed pure and dry anhydrous am- 
monia made from a:strictly mineral base does produce best results. 


Only by using such an ammonia can you reduce operating expenses. 





“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Fill your requirements. 
Used by most of the leading packers throughout the United States. 
SUPREME means pure, dry, highest quality anhydrous ammonia. 
Less power and less coal = less expense. 
Better refrigeration and more satisfaction = greater efficiency. 


MORRIS & COMPANY, 


Ammonia 


Chicago, U. S. Yards 








John Agar Co. 
Union Stock Yards CHICAGO, ILL. 


Packers and Commission 
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foot-and-mouth disease and so yield a serum 
that is absolutely safe even if taken from a 
hog which might harbor foot-and-mouth 
disease and yet give no indicativn of being 
infected. 

The method, as described by its discoverers, 
Dr. Marion Dorset and R. R. Henley, of the 
Biochemie Division, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, consists in adding a slight amount 
of an extract from ordinary white navy 
beans to the defibrinated hog-cholera-im- 
mune blood which has been the form of_ the 
serum used in the past. The addition of this 
bean extract causes the red cells of the blood 
to agglutinate, and when the mixture is 
whirled on a centrifuge the red cells pack 
together and form a rather stiff jelly-like 
mass. It is then possible to pour off a clear 
serum, leaving behind the red cells which 
play no part in preventing hog-cholera and 
which, in fact, simply tend to dilute the 
serum and render its sterilization by heat 
impracticable. To increase the yield of clear 
serum the discoverers added a small amount 
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of ordinary salt and found that they ob- 
tained from 70 to 74 per cent. of clear serum. 
The clear serum thus obtained it was found 
could be heated for 30 minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees Centigrade without chang- 
ing its consistency or lessening in any way 
its effectiveness in preventing hog-cholera. 
The heating to this point for this time is 
more than sufficient to kill any germs of 


foot-and-mouth disease which 


dentally be present. 


might acci- 


_— -—— 


U. S. LEADS IN MEAT EATING. 
Americans are the greatest meat eaters, 
the per capita consumption being 172 pounds 
a year in this country, 119 in England, 113 
in Germany, 80 in France and Holland, 64 in 
Austria-Hungary, 50 in Russia and in Spain 49, 
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Good to choice steers.............ceeeeees $9.50@11.05 (Corrected weekly by Pollaek Bros., 41st and Halsted 
RECBIPTS. Yearlings, good to choice.............+++ 9.25@10.65 Streets.) 
Cattle. Calves Hogs Sheep eee 8.00@ be Beef. 
; : ee Y Stockers and feeders............ ee © > & 7.25 -50 w 
Monday, May 29.....22,704 2,313 39,602 23,189 ‘Stockers and feeders rae jon Native Rib Roast ......ccccsecesceceeeee 20 @25 
Good to choice heifers..............e0+> -00@ 9.2% Native Sirloin Steaks 25 @28 
Tuesday, May 30..... 3,308 4,812 9,990 4,351 Good to choice cows........ ---- 5.50@ 835 sass Porterhouse Stecks ...... 80 
Wednesday, May 31. .14,384 2,988 30,415 12,730 Cutters Tero se ccccdevocscsecce cows 1508 ry Native Pot Roasts ..........ccccccececes 18 @18 
Samaies, Duan 1.... G00E SO EOUS 18208 Se. gael ns nts seees ree en wera cee ress von 825 Bib Roasts from light cattle. cocceeeslé @18 
Butcher Wells .nccccccccccccccccccccccces 7.25@ 8.25 Beef Stew 12 @14 
Friday, June 2....... 1,729 SUE PROUD «620, BNE TED coi cc cici cc ccccevoccevses 6.50@ 7.30 Boneless Corned Briskets, Native..........16 @18 
Saturday, June 3 118 145 11,295 5.441 Good to prime veal calves.............+++ 10.00@11.50 Qorned Meme, WES Gekbectdaebs vccewece 16 
sa SIENA F (COWINB) ws Sakon eco eenien coat on eres EES TEE WEEE fecasdvcsnccbseccecsonscusencs 12% 
Total last week 46,369 13,802 125,578 HOGS. —_—= a Sgeees 
Previous week --. 46,369 13,802 125,578 69,573 : - 6 Round Roasts . 
rime , rhe 8 9.€ 
Cor. week, 1915 36,751 10,068 128,704 43,491 Prime light butcher.......8........+...... $9.40G@9.60 Shoulder Steaks ......cccsccccccccccesees 18 @2O 
Fair to faney light 9.20@9.50 Shoulder Roasts : 14 16 
Cor. week, 1914 37,291 8,717 117,725 66,153 Prime med. wt. 1@9.70  Shonider Neck et Geiomed.............. 12% 
Prime heavy butchers, 270- 310 Ries qos ee 9.45@9.65 Rolled Roast .. = Gp prac ephrgee ree a @i8 
SHIPMENTS. lg er err eee 9.35@9.50 —— 
SD SE, ok 4 eno e wen saebaes 9.15@9.40 Lamb. 
Monday, May 29...... 3,874 ome 2,462 one RE SE a porn 7.80@8.25 Hind Quarters, fancy ......ssseseseesese-25 @28 
Tuesday, May 30..... 1,268 eve 92 BES PSTAGS «oe eee cece e cece eee eee ee cre eeereees 8.90@9.30 Fore Quarters, faNCy ......c.eceeeccecees 18 @20 
Te ; 3.3 g 2,286 37 . Legs, fancy ..... MPTTTTTTITITITIT TTT 27 
Wednesday, May 31.. 3,210 21 2,286 1,670 *Stags subject to £0 lbs. dockage. —, ponte ae : b +H 
Thursday, June 1.... 2,107 18 1,330 444 Chops, shoulder, per ib. . ; ees @20 
Friday, June 2....... 1,290 113s 1,621 466 SHEEP. Chops, rib and loin, per Ib...............- @35 
Saturday, June 3 ‘ 88 — 214 240 Ghewn SURME. .. ica cus -bicded <0 cneecee% Chops, French, each ........ sss++6- eevee @15 
a Fair to choice clipped ewes 
Total last week..... 11,837 152 8,005 3,178  Shorn wethers, fair to choice............. Mutton. 
Previous week ....... 9,568 25 7,556 2,809 Spring lambs .........-+-++.seeeeeeeeees Legs ...-. Cesecevececcedteccoccecceccoccoeme Glee 
Cor. week, 2005...... 8,73) ; 431 Shorn laMbs .... +... sees seer eee eeeeeees NE. wxucdd ed ilaslaioc waiehias seeeecees 1 2K@14 
Cor. week, 1914......16,257 26 (17,828 2,861 Shoulders ...........s00. Wacvascecnewden @18 
—— fe —— Hind Quarters ......ccccccccccceccccees --20 @22 
CHICAGO TOTAL RECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. Fore Quarters ........ eeeeereees coccccocese Ginn 


Cate. fiegs. seep. |CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET foaer Qe. & 


Year to June 3, 1916... 968,346 4,107,272 1,499,466 Range of Prices. 



































Same period, 1915...... 854,024 3,389,625 1,349,188 
: SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1916. Pork LOIne ..cccccccccccccccccses 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: is cai Pork CLops ... 
} narket. 
Week ending June 3, 1916..............0.- 503,000 — Saw 35 
enbines weet ...ii0ot oc. 36k eae. 508.000 MONDAY, JUNE 5, 1916. ORK Tenders .cccccccccccccccccccccccccece @ 
Corresponding week, 1915.............eee0- 567,006 N : Spar Ribs Scat et baht easscareces ois 
Corresponding week, 1914..............c... 463,000 No market. = AEA Y s OORT SO RREMOES b Sree 
ee SUN Cl GUO cc catcccicescenmmnnntaws 13,842,000 TUESDAY, JUNE 6, 1916. Pigs’ RM i pene Lee ea @ 8 
Re MU GO inv nd vedeeks. con anterueed 12,160,000 SUMMEE Scic tite se eee en @12% 
ND PONEOE, TOR. o cccsvccceccesevcccetesens 10,227,000 PORK—(Per bbl.) — Lea CROP eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeees 
Receipts at seven points (Chicago, Kansas City, July he ned oa aw. gonaen, Veal. 
Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City, St. Paul) September nigh "20.12% 20:45 20.45 ° SE WRRIIOIE bocce civctcascodccececcet de Be 
as follows: Soe ee ar — Fore Quarter® .......ccececeeecceeeceeeeesl4 QC 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. LARD—(Per 100 Be) - EQGB cccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccceese® GER 
Week to June 3, 1916 143,200 409,000 Gee. e6edsaeer $12.25 DED. - 0.<v-quwsc cenmpone eeecsncetoeceses -.14 @16 
Previous week 126,800 ‘ September 12.37% — cnhekeveséranstede Setebecetoansene 20 
Same period, 1915 109,500 , ’ . ita Cutlets .... cc ccccccccccccccseccssessscecs 
Same period. 1914 "* 103100 152900 =n ms. ave 18.221 Rib and Loin Chops eocecccccccccccccces --28 @30 
Combined receipts at seven markets for 1916 to September ... 12.10 ve 2. 12.3214 Butchers’ Offal. 
June 3, and same period a year ago: Suet @7 
walls, 5 105. WEDNESDAY, JUNB 7, 1916, = pprenstnenete @ 4 
Cattle er +++ 3,043,000 2,750,000 porK— Per bbl.)— Bones, per cwt. .......... @i5 
a . 11,454,000 0, $515,000 POE ccc ccca SO 21.25 20.65 $21.20 Calfskins, 8 to 15 Ibs. . @29 
Sheep ... tote e ee eeeeeee 3,946,000 5,000,000 September ... 20.45 21.00 20.45 $20.90 Calfskins, under 18 Ibs. (deacons).......-. Qs 
t BD 8 4s dv cveweccedapes des dedecee detest the @22% 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. LARD—(Per 100 Tbs.)— * 
mele ae. . 12.25 12.47% 1225 +12.47% 
Week ending June 3, 1916: September ... 12.40 12.60 12.40 712.60 
meee Gy Disa ss vven sks tie en cccds ss 0 caus 4622 27,200 
Swift & Co.. ; ns MEO S PRG opty 13.600 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
OT 8 Die eae aoa eae giles ce Tats 10,400 .,. Lite ae 12.42% 12.20 12.40 
MCW LLB ery eh Abe aa SME Bee ys 7.500 September ... 12.27% 12.5214 12,27%4 712.50 
Hammond Co. $006 100000 Chaeeecegeeear 8,000 
De at Eine on ceeethesrseVbeeseweebias 8,900 THURSDAY, JUNE §&, 1916. Watch Page 48 
DTT scmbscceceersaceeweoceehests 7,300 
ey SMO Ss. .kvosetudes etukes 7,800 PORK—(Per bbl. = Pie: 7 7 
Boyd-Lunham ? fe i Alin nk acre 5.400 July .......+. 21.42% 21.72% 21.27% $20.65 
Roberts & Oake ia ae FS 5a habe ge 3 300 September ... 21.10 21.35 20.90 21.30 or 
Brennan P- Giro TEETTTITTTiTTri TTT rite 4,100 LARD—(Per 100 tbs. ) — 
ear & Hart stent teen eee ee ee eeees Bene ee. 12 12.62% 12.50 12.57% 
METS ....., tet eee eeeeeeeeseeees 2,900 September 12.75 12.6214 12.7214 B © Ch 
nie ie. {10,000 RIBS—(Boxed, 25, more than loose) — usiness ances 
Total last week I Se ee , 600 July : 5 12.52% 12,40 412.50 
Total corre sponding OER, Bees occ caves ee 23,600 September 12.60 12.4714 12.57% 
Total corresponding week, ,100 
Total for 1916 to date fa 56,700 FRIDAY, JUNE 9, 1916. ° 
Corresponding period, 1915 800 PORK—(Per bbl.) 
WBEF LY vane _  . Bee oe SU.20 21.97% 21.70 21.85 
‘PEF LY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. September ... 21.30 21.57% 21.25 21.40 
Cattle, Hoge. herp, Late, LAED—(Per ito Rel STERNE & SON CO. 
: , on 19.47 — 
This week .. $9.65 $9.65 $7.55 Oe ae ae” Bae Just Brokers 
Previous week 9.75 9.85 eee 3 2 2.65 ‘ 
Cor. week, 1915 . 8.60 7.60 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. Tallow, Grease, Stearine 
Cor. week, 1914 840° 8.15 July ......... 12.474 12.4744 Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils 
Cor. week, 1913 . §.15 8.60 5.35 § September ... 12.57% 624% 712.52% 
Cor. week, 1912......... 7.80 7.54 490 7.70 —— Postal Tel. Bldg., Chicago 
Cor. week, 1911 cos Ge 6.10 4.05 6.20 TBid. tAsked. de-, 














| DRYERS AND CONTINUOUS PRESSES Economical Efficient 
— — ) Great Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed in the largest packing- 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


American Process Co. 


68 William St., = - New York 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
ee rE FEO e 144%@l15 





Good native steers ...... .-14 @14% 
Native steers, medium 13 @l4 
TORE, WUE . naccececcctnceessconcsccenevs 124% @13% 
GORD” hdc Seb oc ncenasccusébesvcvctccecesees 10 @12% 
Hind Quarters, Chokes ..cccccccccccccccces @1i7 
ee @13 
Beef Cuts. 
Beef Tenderloins, No. 1.................:: @34 
wk... Se @27 
ee RR er re @23 
SE See I, UNG” Baie sincenccedcdecess @32 


GOO B.A OD cccevccccvcsstcecsesece 
Steer Short Loins, No. 2 
GOUT SD WedsnecbKeccenecs cesses cc 
Goer Ge RE sivcccneedhccccccccic 
Steer Loin Ends (hips) 
Cow Loin Ends (hips) 
Sirloin Butts, No. 38........ 

SOP BOD, B.D cc ccwcrccrcccseveescvese 
Steer Ribs, 
Steer Ribs, No. 2 





CHR TRIE EN wadeeesds ise. cavenseatees @15 
ae ee eens eres @15 
eT re ee @l4 


| Ee 
Steer Rounds, 
Steer Rounds, 
Cow Rounds 
Flank Steak 
Rump Butts 
Steer Chucks, e 
Steer Chucks, No. 2 














CEN ac nd chwapeeehepee er @12% 
CN SE. edb deiecccnnsarciesentsneceesse @ll1 
Boneless Chucks @10 
Steer WAI ccscvsscvcscocceccsvcces @ 9% 
Medium Plates .. 9 
3riskets, No. 1 @10% 
Briskets, No, 2 @10 
Sheulder Cleds @12% 
ED once dsccccceseqectecesics @T7 
Gy SEE a0 c0cc.cuccccicetenetueane @ 6% 
POOR BD eaSi vege vccveesiiccte custecss @T7 
GERD TTD, cccccccecvcccccccescceccoccces @ 5% 
CG IE woccccccvcccsvsscosnce @12 
GRD oc evescccccensbbenes dices cs snces @ 8% 

Beef Offal 
ge re a er ee @ 8s 
I iain bk Oho i's 450 68nd O46 45% Raa keeONS @s& 
DRI. hn 5000s bs cde dnencetesdese em @17 
Sweetbreads ° --20 @22 
Oi FT, OI iro kes cccsccvcvess cesses TH@ 8 
Pee TUE, TED eticivccceccqscsectsdeensce @ 4% 
Presk Teipe, TH. G. cccccvvccccesccvccceves @ 5% 
Fn, RRR SE EEE yee Mee @ 8 
pe Pr Peet eer eee ee ee @i7 

Veal 

Weer See, TOD 6 cs ceciccscccrcéncécces 13 @14% 
LAGE CD ‘Wiaidinn «endicnsenssteeeceedead 154 @16 
GRR SY Ronn cs encesedussweuseciensus 161,@17% 
GE <5 awale cede chnkiee Vawenns Saeean 18 @19 
MeGiam TIRGRS once ccccesccccccscccocccee @l1 
Gee FD win 6K se rate eseweteesccicetens< @l4 

Veal Offal 
Beaten, GHG oe.cccsccsvecccestdsccvsvcess @ 8 
ee ne EOE @50 
CR BD. sic. Fale and Saeisaensneseenceceuees 18 @20 
ERGEGR, “GE... cocccccccccceces Gvescecesee @25 

Lambs 

Geet Ce Be oc csccccccecvcsecscecenve @18 
Reund Dressed Lambs ..........eseeeeeeees @19 
ReGGR TEE. Sveccvcesccccecosccengenesees @20 
Re DE EE 0S 0ccconvcceveeotestoones @ie6 
Caul Lamb Fores .........ccccsccscccccess @15 
R. D. Lamb Saddles ..........cececescees @22 
TA, OE Ev esewccoeenqesesoeceese @20 
Lomb Tongues, each .........ccececesceees @ 4 
Lamy Gee, OOP TR occ cccccseetseccsse @12 

Mutton. 
Medium Sheep @15 
Good Sheep .......... @16 
Medium Saddles @i6 
Good Saddles 2 ue @17 
OCONEE SIN eas 66 © Fe6 ov etic cscedesovesesess @15 
Medium Racks ai3 
IE hte bees Oda cbaneceWeomewine's @16 
SY Ev ok 65.40 0540060 0bnbescbeeecesses @11% 
I SI nn n's0son cc. cnkovsesnetcbeecseen @12 
Sheep Tongues, each .........0.cceseeecees @ 2% 
Cheep THUG, GRE coccccccviccccccccccccce @10 


Fresh Pork, Etc, 


Dressed Hogs 
Pork Loirs 
Leaf Lard 
TORNSED +40 fonncnvnedss0ds diicvoess 
SOG HE 800.00 0s cadeseavsccewe 

Butts 
BOG Binle 0 oc besscdseces cccasdbessodoeeesd 
eo I ere rere 
Extra Lean Trimmings ..........-.eeseeee: 
Tails 
CROs cokes scqegtaecreccshndietesess 
PA FRE 60060600 bsccceocvncs ge dtes coves 
Pigs’ Heads 
Blade Bones .. 
Blade Meat 
Cheek Meat 
Hog Livers, per Ib. 
SUOGN .006 0s oh Oa0Gb 6.i% 6- ahiewdst ecb bs 
Skinned Shoulders 
WR SEG ewcandea\ tacaes cntpandes ouete 
Pete Be: Ge Divas cncpesdnauccsoeece 
Pork Tongues 
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ee Lee oe @l17 
Shoulders @18% 
SAUSAGE. 
Columbia Cloth Bologna ............. eccce @10% 
Bologna, large, long, round, in “casings... @10% 
Choice Bologna ........esseees oceeseséece 12 
bn es Ee ee ee ee @l4 
Liver, with beef and pork .........seeee0e @10% 
OY on wat enes Tis wat hubbboveierchene ace @15 
Biimeed GAMBA ccc ceccvevccccsecctovccce ° @13 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paruffine veeeescesio @12% 
New England Sausage ........... @17% 
Prepered Luncheon Sausage oe @17% 
Special Compressed Sausage .............. @15 
NT es nolan paals cums me 66a sen @15 
CN TT Tr eee eee @22% 
IE che chal thin lass. 0i9:6-sow Se Malema @12 
PN Eo en Wicedectcowewdsicdae @12% 
Country Smoked Sausage ........ Chbereuees @l4 
ow) EE Ee er eee @lij 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link. .......c.ccsccee @13 
Pork Sausage, short link ....ccccccccscccce @13% 
Boneless lean butts in casings... @25% 
TMMCROER BOM nacccscsccccces @17% 
IN SEES dtecicesiucusceseuebeeare @14 
SE. GE wetddccabensecadevictnbendecds @18 
Summer Sausage. 
Week. Game, TE. GT. GO): sc ccccccccsccce @26% 
ET SEE” 00. Getndn ns s00sccesemseoe¥s @23Yy%, 
Italian Salami (new goods) ............005 @26% 
EE SUG irene vere bv eaveesurhecchatoen @18% 
INE i. 265 6n'y <M nha Meididenchipeiaane @18 
POPMOP occ ccccccccccccccccccccecccccceece @21 
Sausage in Brine. 
Wate, BA. cccesecovevccdocesssssecers @ 1.60 
Bologna, %s@%s ......... eccceccceconces 2.00@ 7.70 
, - + error eee ° @ 1.75 
Pork links, %4s@%s ........... beposees - 2.20@ 8.80 
DUR GRID, TES. ccccccccccccccoscescs 7 
Polish sausage, %s@%s ... . 
Frankfurts, kits ....... 
Frankfurts, %e@Ms ..... ccc ccccceccecss 
BN GI SE dw vweccccccnccessicves 
Blood sausage, %s@%s . 
Se I ED nsw e vine wnseresesanes 
Liver sausage, %8@t%hs 
FRU GE NE eve csivcscercesccccccee 


Head Cheese, %8@%s 


VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 
Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-Ib. barrels.......... $9.50 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels.......... 10.25 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-1b, 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-lb. barrels....... 
Pickled Pigs’ Snouts, in 200-Ib. barrels. 
Sheep Tongues, Short Cut, barrels............. 


CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 








ean SO ree $2. 
No. 2, 1 or 2 doz. to case.... . 
No. 6, 1 doz. to case........ ° 
We. BG, 9 GOR, Gh GBs ccccccccesccccccctccee 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 

Per dos. 
ih Si Be ee has one cancecccacvaaas $2.85 
Ge Se Eh Gs Oe WE onic veiniveccccevees 5.70 
C-en. Fare, M% GER. Oh DEB... cccccccccesccccscce 10.75 
16-oz. jars, % GO Te WE sccccdsccceseciesece 20.00 

BARRELED BEEF AND va, 

Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels........ @21.00 
PERO MEE ccasweccsscontecs eoccce eoccce ° @20.50 
Prime Mess Beef ......... eccccccvccccese @20.50 
RE FE in coc eins ae venncacdecdckucenecspet @20.00 
Reef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl. Basses ccunkave —@— 

ND MEE. Se6ddcesccecycuscoccvcceberse @22.00 
- 3. . # Se Re 2 eee @26.00 
Clear Fat Backs ... @27.00 
Family Back Pork @28.00 
EE WE ‘Aedede wh cavsasubesehseine eae @21.00 


LARD. 


Pure lard, kettle rendered, per Ib., tes.... @14% 


WT. SE cn 06666 +sas <drieeniwekecdasedes @13% 
TORE, GE A. 5 ces diccineieeutewier 12% 
BAG, GOIN sv. cern soscccnpaccesisecéas @12% 
Cooking ofl, per gal., in barrels........... @91 

Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening tubs........ @13% 


Barrels, Wwe. 


over tierces, half barrels, 4c. over 
tierces; 


tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs,, 4c. to le. over 





tierces. 
BUTTERINE. 
1 to 6, natural color, solids, f. o. b. Chi- 

Joocesocasoustessexegenecoes + eeeeee 15% @22 
Cartons, rolls or prints, = Wcs esas +-186%@23 
Cartons, rolls or prints, 2@5 bic svecus @22 
Shortenings, 30@60 Ib. tubs............... 12% @15% 

DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are \c. less.) 
Clear Bellies, 160990 GOR. 2. ci ccccccccccscs @15% 
Clear Bellies, 124@20 avg........ccccccsese @1514 
Rilb- Datiies, . BGS -OtBe ce cevcceveeevcseve @15 
Fat Backs, 10@12 avg @12% 
Fat Backs, 12@14 avg.... @12% 
Fat Backs. 14@16 avg @12% 
RGR. FROee. COD- ecnvie ew wiiek 6 biveeews o2% @13% 
GE CONG DOU cp arnwavdcegnss des v60dene @13% 
D. 8. Short Clears, 20@25 avg............. @i14% 
DURE. cin cceeceseeriemantuarsteens. ve bw een @10'4 
Bacon meats. 1%c. more. 

WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Wane, FS Big. QU cd eewreiws sec cccet ts @19% 
De: Se SR is ss che bawetnke ahs 66% @19% 
IN SN 0a 6 0.50is0 howe ee casecccewsnes @21 
Ce. BD Big OU eek eres Soc e oe ecewete @i4 
Calas. 6@12 Ibs.. GUs cede vctvgedcccesvcse @13% 
New York Shoulders. Sais is, SNRs 2ss0 ais 
Breakfast Bacon, fancy ................-05 @waAy, 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip, 5@6 avg. @is 
Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip, 83@4 avg...... @19\% 
_ ~~ wide, 8@12 av., and strip, 4@6 

VOPCEUTCS C4 0 U6 CUE Seco veeBaeeece @15 
Dried Eas See ae Be @25% 
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URN SE, SED ve cccdedcotécccccesccees @28% 
DUNGEON TOT scccccccccccccecses oe G2% 
Dated Beek Outekkes .nccccscccccscccccceces @23% 
Regular Boiled Hams ..............++ee00: @27 
Smoked Boiled Hams ..............seeeee: @28% 
Boiled Calas ......0.. eccccccccccccceccoce @19% 
COMNOE TSE BOD ccocvccseeccectocescccee @32 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder .......sseseeseeess @19% 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

F. O. B. ys . 
Beef rounds, per set....... @15 
Beef export rounds .... @2 
Beef middles, per set . @48 
Beef bungs, per piece . @i" 
Beef weasands ........seeceee @ i% 
Beef bladders, medium ............. @40 
Beef bladders, small, per dos. cccccocecce @im 
Hog casings, free of salt ......... coepecee @50 
ES er cocccee @ie 
Hog bungs, export ......... pbasesseneeenas @i¢é 
Hog bungs, large, mediums........ ee @ ™ 
Hog bungs, prime ........ @¢é 
Hog bungs, nerrow .. Hen 6< ‘ @ 8 
Hog stomachs, per piece geegess eee ee @4 
Imported wide sheep casings...... ° ad 
Imported medium wide sheep casings..... coe od 
Imported medium sheep casings..... eoccece ° 





*Owing to unsettled war conditions reliable sheep 
casing quotations cannot be given. 























FERTILIZERS. 
i ae eres re 2.65 @ 2.67% 
Wiese wel, BOP GE éccccnewccescvae 2.45 @ 2.50 
Concentrated tankage, ground ........ 2.25 @ 2.80 
Ground tankage, 12% ......cccceccess 2.55 @ 2.60 
Ground tankage, 11% ..... -. 2.45 @ 2.50 
Ground tankage, 9 and 20%. -- 2.40 @ 2.45 
Crushed tankage, 9 9nd 20°........ -- 2.20 @ 2.30 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30% ...... --18.00 @19.00 
Ground raw bone, per ton............27.00 @28.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton........ 23.00 @24.00 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 
Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs. aver Y 60.00 
Hoofs, black, per ton........... oe 32.00 
eee, SHEROR, OOF CM. < cccvscccccs cue 35.00 
Hoofs, white, per tom ...cccccccccccece 50.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 lbs. ave,, per ton... 65.00@ 70.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs., av. per ton 65.00@ 70.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 lbs, av., per ton &0.00@ 85.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av., per ton 90.00@100.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per "ton ones 83.00@ 35.00 
LARD. 
i. MTT ere @12.60 
Prime ste8m, WOsO. «ccccccccmcceecccecs @12.17% 
EMP CC can cbdcaccuee. Sate usuedtebecieres @ ii 
COGMITORE. oo 6 v ew iviin cdinboreseqvec tevcavete <4 114% @12 
eS | a ee ear 13 @ 13% 
STEARINES 
ye, ee eee Cee ere 114¥@11% 
BEE v.05 40a snwessaiueeewnveneee seep Sune® 10%@ vt 
GORE, “SON a6 ao 6 iwc encewieseesestecnss 9%@ 9% 
Grease, A White ....ccccccvccocseccccccces 104%@10% 
a a as 055 Ciccone eesevieeckacees 13 @13% 
Oleo oil, No. 2 ... .-12%@12% 
COOP GORE occ ccevccccccccvecctoucesecates 114%@12% 
Ednesed, pure, DOR. ccsceccsivecsevcssacees 65 
Acidless tallow oils, DbIS..........-ee000+- 79 @s0 
Corn oil, loose 8%@ 9 
Ty «eho <x-cins.devaen sta ahaeseh atest axes 101%4 @10% 
a re --104%@10% 
Prime country --10 @10% 
Packers’ prime 10 @10% 
Packers’ No, 1 9%@ 9 
Packers’ No. 2 8%@ 8% 
White, choice 9% @10 
White, ‘“A’’ 9%@ 9% 
White, 94%4@ 9% 
Bone .. 9%@ 9% 
Crackling @ 9% 
House 84@ 9 
VOMOW 2. ccc rcccccncccccccccsececccccvceee 9 @9% 
IIL 2s kan a awa ea 4 nee clea en ae aaa ree 74%@ & 
Garbage grease ..... cc cece cceccececccncs 7 @T™%& 
SN TO. a. a Sr sc cinch so vsedesctuveeges 50 @52 
Glycerine, dynamite ... .....cccsecccccecs 42 @45 
Glycerine, Crude SOAP ......cccccccccccens 26 @29 
Glycerine, candle ©... cise ssc ce cccccccces 32 @33 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
Oe. PR ie aa vials ancin.t wes basen @7m 
P. B. V., GOOD STOES ciccscccvccescccsess @78%4 
Soap stock, bbls.. concen.. orn _ ‘te: : 4K@ 4% 
Soap stock, loose, reg., 50% r. f. @....... - 254@ 2% 
COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops.... .95 @1.00 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.... 1.15 @1.20 
Ash pork barrels, galv. fron hoops.... 1.10 @1.15 
Red oak lard tierces ........-seeeeeees 1.30 @1.35 
White oak lard tierces ...........+4+- 1.0 @1.70 
White oak ham-curing tierces, g. i, 
BOORD oc cc cccccivisnsvcccsenees ee 1.90 @2.00 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre .......cccsceeeeeceeeeees 35 @36% 
Refined nitrate of eoda, car lots t. 0. b. es 
Re Sa eves She A ee 08d cescgeccecoccvecs 
Boracic acid, crystal to powdered ......... 11% @15 
RWB ccccccccccccccccvcscccgecessvceses @ 
Sugar— 
White, clarified ..........eecseeeeees 
Plantation, granulated ecce cee 
Yellow, clarified ........cccccscccccccces 
Salt— 
Ashton, im sacks, 224 Ibs...........0..0000++ 200 
Ashton, car lots, per sack..... eececovcncees 2.85 


= packing, T. H. & Co., car lots, per 
English packing, Cheshire, car lots, per sack. 1. 
English packing, pure dried vacuum, per sack 1.57 
English packing, Liverpool a eee 





MER” * oviccenc cent eecntenceensesoss 1.40 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per ton.. 3.81 
Michigan, medium, car lots, per ten.. 4.31 

£x@&8x, cor lots, per bol. 1.37 


Casing salt. 95 Tha. 
Prices f. 0. b. Chicago. 
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MEAT MARKET ARCHITECTURE 
An Up-to-Date Shop on the Department Store Plan 


Written for The National Provisioner by A. C. Schueren. 


[EDITOR’S NOTH.—This is the fifteenth of a 
series of articles dealing with the architecture and 
fitting up of retail meat markets, written for The 
National Provisioner by an expert in this line, who is 
both a refrigerating engineer and a practical shop de- 
signer. Retail butchers who desire to bring their 
markets up to date should be able to get some excel- 
lent ideas from these articles.) 


The plan shown on this page illustrates the 
layout of a modern market in a one-story 
and basement building, size 31 by 55 feet. 
Although one side of the store is used for 
groceries, the meat end is the most important 
in this store, and all groceries handled are in 
packages only. 

The main fresh meat counter is located 
right in the center of the store. All counters, 
as can be seen on the plan, are without cor- 
ners, but have curved ends, which seems to 
give more room to the public and in general 
makes it appear as if there was considerable 
more space than there really is. 

This curved end construction on counters 
has been used lately to a great extent in 
modern large department stores. However, in 
markets, where marble and counter glass pro- 
tection is used on counters, it costs consider- 
ably more money than a 
counter. It 
afford it. 

The main counter is 25 feet long and gives 
approximately 75 feet all around for the dis- 
play of meats under glass. 

The opposite side of the store is taken up 
by the delicatessen, smoked meat and butter 
and egg departments, thus keeping all re- 
frigeration on one side of the market. Be- 
tween the side wall refrigerator wall-cases 
for delicatessen and smoked meats is a 14- 


straight-edged 


is a good thing if you can 


foot back counter, and the space between is 
equipped with three nickel-plated racks for 
the display of smoked meats and bologna. 

Connecting up to the smoked meat cooler 
is the butter refrigerator, which has seven 
tub compartments. The counters for all 
these departments are refrigerated. 

The fish department is in the rear of the 
store and all cleaning of fish is done right 
there. 

The main refrigerator for the meats in the 
store is located in the rear corner of the 
store. It is connected up with a partition 
which forms also the front of the office. 

The elevator is conveniently located so 
goods may be delivered either in the refrig- 
erator vestibule or in the store. 

The fish freezer is located in the basement 
underneath the store refrigerator. 

The shipping department is in the base- 
ment, and packages and parcels are delivered 
there by means of belt conveyors located in 
different parts of the store under the counters. 

The cashiers are located on elevated 
platform in the rear part of the store, and 
all cash is handled by the overhead carrier 
system, thus saving considerable space for the 
cashier’s office, and also effecting a saving in 
cashier’s wages. 


an 


A ten-ton refrigerating plant, motor driven, 
is located in the basement. The refrigerating 
system employed 
method. 

The store may be considered a department 
store market, as each certain kind of meat 
has its own location, and although every bit 


1s 


the brine circulating 

















of available space is properly filled, yet the 
market appears very roomy. 

The design of features is modern, exposed 
wood being solid oak with opalite panels, and 
considering all features the store may be 
called a very up-to-date and modern meat 
market. 


——- 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 

A new meat market has been opened at 
Seventh street and Third avenue, Hunting- 
don, W. Va., by J. D. Wells. 

H. J. Bradbury has gone into the meat 
business in Sutton, Vt. 

Henry Baldwin has opened a meat market 
in Irasburg, Vt. 

Charles H. Wright & Company have sold 
their meat market in Washingtonville, N. Y., 
to Alfred Denniston, of Little Britain, N. Y. 

Wittick Brothers, of Waterloo, Iowa, are 
making many improvements in the market 
at Cedar Falls, lowa, which they recently 
purchased from J. C. Jenning. 

An addition is being built at the rear of 
T. Gillson’s meat market in West Mankato, 
Minn., for the manufacture of sausage. 

Many improvements are being made in the 
City Meat Market in Aberdeen, S. D. 

George O. Abbott, 65 years of age, for 
many years in the meat business, died at 
his home in Brattleboro, Vt., after a short 
illness. 

Monte Farris has bought a 
in Broadwater, Neb. 

G. W. Graminske has sold his interest in 
the meat market in Redwood Falls, Minn., 
to his partner, John Schmid. 

R. C. Ferdinandt opened a meat market 
in Preston, Minn. 

A meat market in Ruby, Mont., has been 
purchased by the Virginia City Meat Com- 
pany. 

A meat market will be opened in Rice 
Lake, Wis., by Henry Wilz and Herman 
Koehler. 

The Lamer meat business at Maple Lake, 
Minn., has been purchased by Dwight Travis. 

A meat market has been opened in Pewau- 
kee, Wis., by Charles Deck. 


meat market 
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W. E. Johnson & Son have sold their meat 
market in Denison, Iowa, to Wilbur Roberts 
and P. T. Flinn. 

Bossen Brothers and W. C. Mordhorst have 
purchased the Bennett Meat Market, Bennett, 
Iowa. 

The meat firm of Newton & Witte, Beloit, 
Wis., has been succeeded by Witte & Sons. 

John Zah has sold his meat market at 162 
Western avenue, Fond du Lac, Wis., to Dill- 
man & Piepkorn. 

Frederick G. Zimmer, a retired meat man, 
formerly of the firm of Zimmer & Pfeffer 
on Main street west, died at his home, 28 
Galusha street, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Keyes Market, 152 South Jefferson 
street, Battle Creek, Mich., has been pur- 
chased by William Neven. 

A meat and grocery store will be opened 
on Evergreen street, Alton, Ill., by J. Dodge. 

The Royal Markets of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
to deal in meats, etc., have been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 by R. E. 
Kiener and others. 

A meat and provision market will be 
opened in the Lynde Block, Palmer, Mass., by 
Blanchard & Johnson. 

Comfort & Houghland have made improve- 
ments in their market at Colusa, Colo. 

It is reported that the L. Eisenmenger 
Meat Company, 455 Wabasha street, St. 
Paul, will build a plant. 

Louis Grabbenstatter’s meat market at 964 
West Ferry street, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
damaged by fire. 

G. O. Vigness, proprietor of the National 
Meat Market, Grand Forks, N. D., has just 
completed remodeling his store. 

Philip H. Bouchard, of Burlington, Vt., re- 
tail meat and provision dealer, has filed a 
petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities, $375.14 
and assets of $570, of which $295 is claimed 
exempt. 

Geo. A. Briggs, formerly in the meat busi- 
ness, died at his home in South Paris, Me., 
after a short illness. 

A discharge from bankruptcy has been 
denied to Carmine d’Apice, meat dealer of 
Yonkers, N. Y., who filed a petition on Au- 
gust 22, 1914, with liabilities of $10,506. 

Charles Scribner’s butcher business in 
Mansfield Township, near Georgetown, N. J., 
has been destroyed by fire. 

M. Farris has purchased a meat business 
in Broadwater, Neb. 

The Palace Meat Market, Holdrege, Neb., 
has been badly damaged by fire. 

T. W. Stephens has purchased the South 
Side Meat Market in Marlow, Okla., and will 
change the name to City Meat Market. 

Frank Scott has sold his meat market in 
Vermillion, 8. D., to J. P. Yusten. 

Charles Peterson bought out the interest 
of his brother, Sever Peterson, in the meat 
business at Eleva, Wis. 

Ragnass & Son have sold their meat mar- 
ket at Osceola, Wis., to A. J. Haas. 

The meat market and grocery store of 
Christian & Bier in Fresno, Cal., has been 
burned out. 

A. Barre has purchased the meat and 
grocery business of W. H. Ricks, at 804 East 
Seventh street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

J. W. Ellison has succeeded to the meat 
and grocery business of Pearson & Ellison in 
Thorp, Wash. 

F. H. White is opening a meat market in 
Northport, Wash. 

Swanson Brothers have occupied a new 
building in LaConner, Wash., with their meat 
business and have added cold storage. 

M. M. Flowers is about to engage in the 
meat business at Gilead, Neb. 

M. Thomas has disposed of his meat busi- 
ness in Elwood, Neb. 

Stinebower & George have purchased the 
meat and grocery business of Collins & Lock- 
wood at Coldwater, Mich. 

The A. E. Osmer Company, Owosso, Mich., 
has succeeded to the business of Loomis & 
Osmer. 

George Unruh has closed out his meat 
stock in Niles, Mich., and will retire from 
business. 

G. W. Sapp will open a meat market in 
Gurley, Neb. 
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George Knox sold out his meat business in 
Palmyra, Neb., to a Mr. Raymond. 

J. A. Weir has purchased Frank Mullen’s 
meat business in Shubert, Neb. 

The Rosholt meat market in Rosholt, S. D., 
has been purchased by Chelgren & Stevern. 

A. Rohn & Sons have sold out their meat 
business in Veblen, S. D., to Leo Schuvieller. 

E. A. Crockett has sold his meat market 
in Springfield, S. D., to Rail & Hinzie. 

F. A. Mill will open a meat market in 
Sandstone, Minn. 

* Lende Brothers have purchased F. A. Hoto- 
voec’s meat market in Olivia, Minn. 

Erick Lindgren sold a half interest in his 
meat business at Erskine, Minn., to Martin 
Drange. 

J. J. Salfer opened a meat market in Dod- 
son, Mont. 

Warroad Meat & Provision Company has 
sold its business in Warroad, Minn., to S. C. 
Blevins & Sons. 

W. M. David has taken over S. C. Davis’ 
meat market in Emerson, Iowa. 

A meat market has been opened in Letts, 
Iowa, by a Mr. Cox. 

O. L. Dahl will open a meat market in 
Dovray, Minn. 

The meat ‘firm of Schweitzer Brothers, 
Storm Lake, Iowa, has been succeeded by A. 
Hentges. 

The W. H. Sarver Meat Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill., has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal stock of $10,000 by Alexander Sarver, 
Joseph F. Connors and M. E. Nash. 

Robert Henry, a retired meat packer, died 
at his home in Ellensburg, Wash., from heart 
disease. 

A meat market has been opened in the 
John Williams building, Loganville, Wis., 
by Henry Meyer & Son. 

P. J. Leonard and Joseph Champadeau have 
formed the meat firm of Leonard & Company, 
and will open a meat market in the Steele 
building on Otsego street, Mohawk, N. Y. 

A. J. Bartlett has purchased J. H. War- 
ren’s meat market in Morrisville, Vt. 

Lucius E. Reese, a meat dealer, took his 
life by hanging himself in the basement of 
his home at 425 Court street, Watertown, 
1 ae 

Oscar Lambert has sold his meat business 
in Manteno, IIl., to Leo Trepanier. 

A meat market will be opened at 351 West 
Broadway street, Hazelton, Pa., by Ellsworth 
Hartranft. 

H. R. Martin, Jr., & Brother have sold their 
meat market at 23314 Summit avenue, Hag- 
erstown, Md., to J. D. Earl Martin and Amos 
E. Horst. The meat market on West Frank- 
lin street conducted by the Martin brothers 
will be continued. 

Franklin D. Bingham, a retired meat and 
provision dealer, aged 73, died at his home, 
1273 Hyde Park avenue, Hyde Park, Mass. 


HOW TO PREVENT FIRES. 


A comprehensive leaflet on fire prevention 
has been issued by the Credit Men’s Asgso- 
ciation of Minnesota from which the follow- 
ing rules are taken: 

Things to Do to Prevent Fires. 

Keep waste paper, packing material and 
rubbish cleaned up, and remove from build- 
ing at least daily. 

Make frequent personal inspections from a 
fire standpoint. 

Instruct and drill employees on what to 
do in case of fire. 

Be careful about the use of matches. 

Put up “No Smoking” signs, especially in 
hazardous sections, 

Locate your nearest fire alarm box and 
learn how to turn in an alarm. 

See that your electric wiring is standard 
and be careful in the use of electrical de- 
vices. 

Have all smoke pipes and chimneys in- 
spected and repaired by a competent person 
before starting fires for the winter. 
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Keep gasoline in safety cans and in a safe 
place. 

Keep water barrels and pails filled and ex- 
tinguishers charged. 

Use only safe floor oils and sweeping com- 
pounds. ‘ 

Feel your personal responsibility for pos- 
sible loss of life and property by fire and 
act accordingly. 


Things Not to Do to Prevent Fires. 


Don’t put ashes in other than metal re- 
ceptacles, and don’t dump them where they 
will come in contact with combustible ma- 
terials. 

Don’t hang electric light cords on nails. 

Don’t use wooden lockers. 

Don’t permit oily rags to lie around. 

Don’t let the fact that you are insured 
make you careless. 

Don’t use an open light when looking for 
escaping gas or in the presence of inflam- 
mable liquids. 

Don’t use sawdust in spittoons or to ab- 
sorb oils. 

Don’t throw away lighted matches, cigara 
or cigarettes. 

Don’t use insecticide or liquid polishes in 
the vicinity of open flame lights. Many such 
compounds contain volatile inflarnmable oils. 

Don’t use kerosene, benzine or naphtha in 
lighting fires, or to quicken a slow fire—it 
may result in death. 

Don’t use gasoline or benzine to cleanse 
clothing near an open flame, light or fire. 

Don’t make bonfires of rubbish where the 
wind can scatter it. Burn it in a container.— 
Interstate Grocer. 


— --%—— 


INCENTIVE FOR CLERKS. 


Whatever the stakes may be, there should 
always be an incentive for the clerks to per- 
form in their best possible manner in the 
interests of their employer. What induce- 
ments do you give your clerks, or have you 
never thought of this? They are out for 
the money, like yourself, and unless they 
are shown why they should exert themselves 
in your interest, there is every probability 
in the world they will not take kindly to it. 
It is the man who is always satisfied with 
his salary that delivers the best services, and 
if more merchants would see to it that this 
condition prevailed in their establishments, 
the situation in many instances would be 
considerably relieved. Sound, good sound 
thought on this problem, is recommended 
for it is believed things will develop for the 
better.—Trade. 


— —&o——_ 


SMILING PAYS. 


There is more truth than fiction in the 
statement that the humorous map is the one 
who will nine times out of ten make a suc- 
cess in whatever he attempts. . Is it not 
true that he always pleases his customers 
and sends them away feeling somewhat 
lighter than when they entered his store? 
Of course, and here lies the secret because 
no customer likes to enter any store and 
know that the man who will wait upon her 
is a grouch or is soured on the outside world, 
and will never give or take a joke. A con- 
dition of this kind proves too monotonous 
to the average customer and as a rule it is 
not long before they go elsewhere to make 
their purchases.—Trade. 
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HOW CO-OPERATIVE DELIVERY WORKS 


Co-operative delivery of store products has 
been tried out in a half dozen towns and 
cities in Wisconsin and has proved to be a 
success. The idea originated in Waukesha, 
where, in June, 1914, eight merchants as- 
sembled and, following a general discussion, 
concluded that by co-operating the delivery 


work could be performed more efficiently 
and at much less cost. Résults were not 
long in showing that they were right. 


Whereas seventeen wagons had been neces- 
sary for the eight merchants under the old 
system, the new co-operative system started 
off with only ten. In less than six months 
seventeen stores were being served and only 
eight wagons were necessary. The beginning 
of 1916 found the Waukesha Merchants’ De- 
livery Company serving twenty stores (in- 
cluding groceries, meat markets, dry goods, 
drugs and even small deliveries of furniture) 
at much less cost and with much greater 
promptness and efficiency than under the 
old system. As a result of Waukesha’s suc- 
cess the movement has spread throughout 
the 
ful use in Beaver Dam, Depere, Janesville 
and Green Bay. 

At Waukesha a central headquarters or 
station all the 
turned in their horses and wagons on a cer- 


Wisconsin, idea being now in success- 


was established, merchants 
tain day and the plans were put into action 
for a sixty-day experiment. Each delivery 
man was assigned a course and upon return- 
called at specified 
stores and markets, where orders were picked 


ing from his route he 


up and carried to the central station. Here 
they much the 
manner that mail is handled at a postoffice, 
and sent to their destination at stated hours. 
Five deliveries were made each day. 

At the end of thirty days it was learned 
that the total cost for this service was 31% 
cents an order. The merchants did not wait 
for sixty days to elapse. They organized 
and ineorporated the Waukesha Merchants’ 
Delivery Company, with twenty members 
Today the system distributes on an average 
of 1,200 orders a day. On November 24 last 
(a typical day, for which a count was made) 
there were 2,500 deliveries made and not one 
driver was late at the close of the day’s 
work. Recently a freight and dray service 
has been added and the company now handles 
local freight and is equipped to handle the 
largest shipments for transport. 

The drivers make their first collection of 
orders at 7:30 in the morning, the daily 
schedule calling for the loading of 500 orders 
at 7:45. The transfer depot is equipped with 
all modern conveniences and is strictly sani- 
tary. 


were distributed, in same 


As yet the company operates with 
horse wagons, all wagons being of uniform 
construction and especially built for this 
class of service. 

Besides the package deliveries the company 
also makes C. O. D. deliveries and collections. 
This business amounted to $21,500 in the 
past year. After a year and a half of the 
service in Waukesha the merchants are more 
enthusiastic than ever, and the householders 
are satisfied with more frequent and gen- 
erally more reliable deliveries. 

At Depere twelve merchants organized and 
in six months there have been 100,000 de- 
liveries, or about 650 daily, by six routes. 
At Green Bay motor trucks are used. At 
Beaver Dam eleven merchants joined the or- 
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ganization and five wagons now do the. work. 
Many residents of Beaver Dam prefer to 
trade with merchants who use the central 
delivery system for the reason that every 
wagon has its regular route and schedule and 
is on time. At Janesville there are seven- 
teen merchants in the organization, and they 
and ten outside stores are served with four- 
teen trucks.—Retailers’ Journal. 
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NAPOLEON FATHER OF CANNED FOODS. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, the genius who for 
many years held the destinies of France in 
the hollow of his hands and who aspired to 
become ruler of all Europe, was the origin- 
ator of canned foods. 

“At the present juncture, while great is- 
sues of worlf politics hang critically upon 
the effort of the entente powers in the Euro- 
pean war to force the central powers into 
submission by drawing around them the steel 
ring of war and the cold ring of hunger, it is 
more than interesting to take an inventory 
of the world’s market basket and to pause 
for a passing moment to see what effect war 
has had on the world’s food supply in the 
past, what it is having today, and, if pos- 
sible, to forecast its effect upon the future 
problem of the earth,” says the authority. 

“If we go back one hundred years, it will 
be discovered that France was facing almost 
the same problems then that Germany is 
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facing today. England’s fleet blockaded 
France’s ports then just as they blockade 
Germany’s today, and oversea foodstuffs had 
little chance to reach the French. 

“How far this went, and how great an ef- 
fect it had on conditions in Napoleon’s em- 
pire, is revealed by the fact that sugar sold 
for $2 a pound. And that the world is not 
sugar hungry today is due to the steps taken 
by Napoleon to overcome the effect of the 
blockade on sugar. Years befere, some Prus- 
sian scientists had been trying to get sugar 
from the beet, and, under the patronage of 
the King of Prussia, Frederick William III, 
succeeded in their task. 

“The Little Corporal saw himself seriously 
embarrassed in the matter of food supplies 
for his army. He wanted something for his 
men besides things that were dried and 
smoked—a desire that was enhanced by his 
knowledge that millions of dollars in valu- 
able, but perishable, foods were wasted be- 
cause of the lack of adequate means of 
preserving them. 

“He, therefore, offered a prize of 12,000 
franes ($2,400) to anyone who would devise 
a practicable method of preserving such food- 
stuffs. Such a method was quickly evolved, 
and out of it has grown the world’s canning 
industry—one of the important steps that 
civilization has taken in the direction of in- 
suring mankind against famine.”—National 
Geographic Society Bulletin. 





New York Section 


A. R. Fay, of the transportation depart- 
ment of Swift & Company’s Chicago office, 
was in town this week. 

C. T. Richardson, of Swift & Company’s 
construction department at Boston, was at 
the Swift local plants this week. 

James A. Coughlin, a butcher, at No. 217 
Columbus avenue, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, with liabilities of $2,198 and assets 
of $895. 

Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City for the week ending June 3 aver- 
aged as follows: Domestic beef, 14.82 cents 
per pound. 


Beginning Monday next, June 12, most of 
the branch houses of the large meat packing 
companies will inaugurate the summer hours, 
being open only from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m. 


The baseball fans of Armour & Company’s 
central office have a nine now looking for a 
chance to become champs. It won the game 
last Saturday over the team of A. Weil, 
piano manufacturers, by a score of 3 to 0 
at Hawthorne Field, Flatbush. 


The following is a report of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New York 
during the week ending Saturday, June 3, 
1916, by the New York City Department of 
Health: Meat—Manhattan, 1,480 Ibs.; Brook- 
lyn, 3,088 Ibs.; Queens, 10 Ibs.; total, 4,578 
Ibs. Fish—Manhattan, 1,111 Ibs, Poultry 
and Game.—Manhattan, 54 lbs. 


The Southern Cotton Oil Company an- 
nounce the moving of their general offices 
in New York City from 24 Broad street to 
120 Broadway, in the Equitable building, the 
most famous and largest office building in 
the world. Here the company will have all 
departments under one roof, where they 
stand ready, as heretofore, to look after the 
interests of their widespread army of clients 
and customers. 


Cornelius Francis O’Mara, a retired butcher 
and former well-known resident of the Second 
Ward of Brooklyn, died last week of com- 
plications at his residence, 390 Hicks street. 
The funeral was held in St. Peter’s R. C. 
Church, and interment in Holy Cross Ceme- 
tery. Mr. O’Mara was born in Brooklyn. 
He owned several meat markets here. He 
was formerly treasurer of the Assumption 
Club when he lived in the parish of the church 
of that name. He is survived by his wife, 
two sons, and a daughter. 

At the annual meeting of the board of 
governors of the Greater New York Master 
Butchers’ Association, held last week, the 
financial condition of the board was shown 
by the treasurer’s report to be so good that 
later the per capita tax on members was 
reduced to ten cents. Other reports showed 
the organization to be flourishing. The fol- 
lowing officers were unanimously elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Albert Weil, 
Bronx Branch; first vice-president, H. Him- 
stedt, South Brooklyn Branch; second vice- 
president, Otto Habicht, Brooklyn Branch; 
third vice-president, Louis Flehinger, East 
Side Branch; fourth vice-president, J. Kline, 
West Harlem Branch; sixth vice-president, 
Thos. F. Quigley, Brooklyn Branch; record- 
ing and corresponding secretary, Wm. H. 
Hornidge, East Side; financial secretary, Wm. 
C. Helling, Brooklyn Branch; treasurer, John 
Shultz, Bronx branch; sergeant-at-arms, J. 
Bisman. 
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HIDE AND SKIN MARKETS. 


(Continued from page 30.) 


22c. for about 3,000 January to May native 
steers, but fail to attract attention at this 
figure. May native cows all weights are 
nominally quoted at 23c. for business. 

CALFSKINS.—The packer calfskin market 
was quiet with practically nothing to offer. 
Sellers are still decidedly optimistic; talking 
5 to 7’s at $3.25, 7 to 9’s $3.75, and 9 to 12’s 
at $4.25. There is a rumored movement 
of a local dealer selling 20,000 New York City 
skins May and June salting, all weights, but 
the exact price and full confirmation is still 
lacking. Prominent operators are inclined 
to think that these only brought $3@3.05 
for 5 to 7’s, $3.50 for 7 to 9’s and $4 for 9 
to 12’s. Other dealers are firmly asking 15 
@20c, more for their skins. 

The country calfskin market is easier in 
tone. Sellers are nominally quoting 5 to 7’s 
at $2.50@2.70; 7 to 9’s, $3.10@3.30; 9 to 12’s 
at $3.50@3.70. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—Country hides are a 
little quiet, but holders are firm and late re- 
ceipts bring good prices. Local business is at 
a standstill. Large buyers consider the mar- 
ket too high to operate, especially in odd lots 
which are running grubby and long haired. 
Dealers are very firm on fresh receipts run- 
ning mostly short haired and firmly quoting 
buffs at 20@20%4c. selected, and extremes at 
21144@22%ce. as to quality and seller. One 
thousand 25-lb. up hides recently sold in 
Philadelphia at 20c. flat. Offerings are noted 
here of car each Ohio and Pennsylvania steers 
at 191%4¢., but buyers are inclined to think 
that bids of 19%4c. would not be refused. 
Bulls are steady at 17@17%4c.; inside nearer 
for business, 

Small packers are firm with recent sales 
of 1,200 natives at 24c. in the Philadelphia 
market and 2,000 native cows at 24c. 

Hides from northern-southern sections are 
firm at 2le. for extremes; far Southern hides 
25@60 Ibs. held at 19@19%4c. flat; middle 
section quoted at 1934,c. and Northern hides 
193,@20%e. Northern-southern buffs are 
firmly held at 19%4c. 

HORSEHIDES.—Horsehides are a little 
slow and the tendency is easier. No sales 
have been effected lately, but buyers claim 
that they can get good Eastern horsehides 
at $7 and some talking as low as $6.75. One 
thousand Philadelphia cities recently sold at 
$7 and sellers firmly asking same for further 
business. Fronts nominal at $5 and butts 
quoted at $2.50@2.75, with bids of $2.70 re- 
ported refused. An offering of some 2,000 
Western buffs measuring 20@22 inches is 
noted at $2.45, and butts measuring 22 inches 
and over at $2.65. B. A. dry horsehides aver- 
aging 71% kilos are firm at $5@5.25. A lot 
of Chilean wet salted averaging 40 lbs. are 
being offered at $5.25. 


Boston. 

The country hide market is practically un- 
changed, dealers holding prices firm, the ask- 
ing price for choice selection of Ohio ex- 
tremes being 22%4c. Southern hides are pro- 
portionately firm and prices hold close to 20c., 
some few holdings as high as 2le. Buyers’ 
ideas are about %4,@lc. under the dealers’ 
prices, but few lots are moving. The kill of 


calfskins will be less from now on for New 
England country hides, and prices will aver- 
age about 10c. under the city hides. The 
nominal asking price for city hides is $2.95 


@3 for 5 to 7’s; $3.45@3.50 for 7 to 9’s; 
$3.95@4 for 9 to 12’s. 
PICKLED SHEEPSKINS.—Few offerings 


and little available stock. Prices are more 
than firm and no change is anticipated ex- 
cept toward higher prices. 

INDIA SHEEP AND GOAT.—The market 
is firm and advancing. Amritsars are quoted 
as high as 38d. for 1,000 lbs. weights. 


Philadelphia. 

Packer hides are strong, but holidays have 
interrupted business and, although sales are 
not large, packers realize top prices on all 
sales consummated. Foreign inquiries for 
leather are commencing to spring up again 
and some orders of considerable volume have 
been booked. Country hides are a little quiet, 
but holders are firm and late receipts bring 
good prices. 

Sales: 1,500 big packer native steers 2514c., 
1,200 small packers 24c., 2,000 native cows 
24c., 1,000 25-lb. up hides 20c. flat, 1,000 city 
horse hides $7. 
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INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION IN 
REFRIGERATING PLANTS. 
(Continued from page 33.) 


In the Boiler Room. 


If we now turn to the boiler room, there 
is an important and economical use found 
for a number of instruments of precision. 
First of these may be mentioned as a draft 
gauge—a very simple and inexpensive instru- 
ment to show the amount of draft in the 
flue leading from the boilers to the stack. 
Great importance is attached to this little 
instrument, as perfect combustion, and there- 
fore coal economy, are more or less dependent 
on the pressure in the flue, and it should be 
known. 

Coal economy also in part depends on the 
temperature of the gases in the flue. This 
ean be ascertained by the use of a flue ther- 
mometer or pyrometer, and if desired, this 
instrument can be made recording. 

The use of these two instruments in con- 
nection with an examination of the chemical 
constituents of the flue gases, will put the 
owner or engineer in complete position to 
determine whether the combustion is proper 
or whether he is throwing good coal up the 
chimney. 

Small and compact apparatuses for the oc- 
casional examination of the flue gases can be 
had in the market, but by far, the better 
proposition is the installation of what is 
known as a CO, recorder. This shows in 
graphic form, every few minutes, whether or 
not the combustion is as good as it should 
be, and it is especially valuable in that it pits 


one shift of firemen against another, as even 
the most. ignorant fireman can comprehend 
the graphic diagram drawn by the needle of 
this recorder, and he knows at a glance 
whether or not he is producing the best re- 
sults, or at least whether he is producing as 
good results as another fireman. 


Not less than 5 per cent. of the value of 
coal and sometimes more, has invariably been 
obtained in practice by the introduction of 
this instrument, and any owner who knows 
the amount of coal he burns in a year can 
figure out for himself whether it would pay 
to put in the apparatus. 

As a final check on the total economy of a 
boiler plant, the water weighing and a coal 
weighing apparatus can be installed. Nu- 
merous water measuring devices are on the 
market which will give a reading either on a 
dial or in graphie form, of the amount of 
water fed to the boilers, and it is not a dif- 
ficult matter to install a coal weighing scales 
that will give the amount of coal used on 
each shift. 

With this combination the operator can 
reduce his figures to the cost in cents to 
evaporate a unit of water, say 1,000 pounds, 
and then, by the use of the flue gas instru- 
ments above mentioned, he can determine 
whether or not he is obtaining the best results 
possible, and if not—why not. 

In many cases as in cold storage houses, 
packing houses and meat depots, it is de- 
sirable to find out the tonnage of refrigera- 
tion produced by the plant so as to ascertain 
if the output is consistent with reasonably 
good practice and for comparative purposes 
from season to season. Numerous good in- 
struments of the Venturi type and modifica- 
tions are on the market for this purpose. 
The readings give the amount of brine 
handled and this data taken in connection 
with the range of temperature in the brine 
will give the output of the machine for any 
period expressed in terms of refrigerating 
tonnage. 

We are well aware that we have listed 
above an apparently formidable array of ap- 
paratus, which at first glance would appear 
to be very expensive and verging on the side 
of over-niceness in operation, but we venture 
to say that if any one of a large number of 
operators were asked to give an exact answer, 
or in many cases even an approximate 
answer, to any one of the questions which 
these instruments will answer accurately, he 
could not do so. 

And while it is not expected that every 
plant should introduce every one of the in- 
struments here referred to, it would seem 
good business for any owner who has not 
some of them, to consider the matter very 
carefully and purely from a business point of 
view, and see if their introduction would not. 
in the long run, save him a good deal of 
money. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 

Good to choice native steers 
Common to fair native steers 7.75@ 9.00 
Oxen and stags .25@ 8.75 
Bulls 5. ) 9.00 
Cows 7.75 
8.00@ 9.25 


$9.10@10.50 


LIVE CALVES. 


calves, per 100 lIbs.... 


Live com. to good, 
Live calves, skim-milk 
Live calves, barnyard, 


Live calves, 


9.00@12.50 
7.00@ 8.00 
per 100 lbs —@a@— 

GUGe, BOP 16D Wibec ccc ccccta< 7.00@ 8.50 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
lambs, 11.00@12. 


—_ 


Live 
Live lambs, 


prime 

yearlings 
Live lambs, culls 
Live sheep, 


Live 


—@— 
prime 


sheep, culls 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs 

Roughs 


heavy 
medium 
140 Ibs. .... 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
OE, 06 tne eteersdcencuna 151%4@16 
light @15 
common to fair @14% 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
native 


Choice 
Choice 
Native, 


native 
native 


Choice 
Choice 
Native, 
Choice 
Choice 


heavy 
light 
common to fair 


native 
Western, heavy 
Western, light 
Common to fair Texas 
Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers 
Choice cows 

Common to fair cows .... 


Fleshy Bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 
Western. 
BD Be vcevestasteenietess 19 @20 
9 vhs ..ce éndeeus 1S @18% 
--164%@17% @17% 
‘oO. 1 Joins eur .19 @20 @21 
2 loins @18% @20 
3 loins . 164% @17% @18 
1 hinds and ribs ---18 @18% 181%4@19% 
@18 @is 
3 hinds and ribs......... @17% 17 @17T% 
144% @15 @15% 
@l4 @i5 
@13% @14% 
@13 @13% 
@12% @i3 
@i2 @12% 
DRESSED CALVES. 


city dressed 


3 ribs 


2 hinds and ribs 


1 rounds 
2 rounds 
‘o. 3 rounds 
Yo. 1 chucks 
2 chucks 
3 chucks 


Veals, 
Veals, 


good to prime, per Ilb..17 @18 
@16% 
@l7 
@15% 
@13% 


country dressed, 
Western calves, 
Western calves, 


per Ib 
choice 

fair to good 
Grassers and buttermilks 


DRESSED HOGS. 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


Hogs, 


heavy 
180 lbs.. 
160 lbs, 
140 lbs, 
Pigs 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Spring lambs, choice 


Lambs, choice 
Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


@19% 
@18 
@17% 


@16% 


medium to good 
choice 

medium to good ..... 
culls 


@15 
@12% 


PROVISIONS. 
(Jobbing Trade.) 
hams, 10 Ibs. 
hams, 12 to 14 lbe, avg...... eccoce 
hame, 14 to 16 lbs, avg........- eve 
picnics, light 
pienics, heavy 
shoulders 
bacon, boneless 
Smoked bacon (rib in) 
Smoked beef tongue, 
Pickled bellies, heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fresh pork loins, city 
Fresh pork loins, Western................- 15 
Frozen pork loins 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 
Shoulders, Westerr 
Butts, regular 
Butts, boneless 
Fresh hams, city ...........+. 
Fresh hams, Western 
Fresh picpic hams . 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 5O Ibs. 
POP 1D PEP. cccccccccce ececccccecess 15.00@ 80.00 


Fiat ghin bones, avg. 40 to 45 Ibs. per 
100 pecs. 


Black hoofs, per ton...........s-0s. eee 
Striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, per ton ........ sceesecees 60.00@ 65.00 
Thigh = avg. 85 to 90 Ibs. per 
BED GO ccceccevesesvececess cecece ++ 85.00@ 90.00 
. and over, No. 1’s..125.00@150.00 
. and over, No. 2’s.. @ 15.00 
avg. 7% os. and over, No. 3’s.. @ 50.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 
steer tongues 12% @l4c. a pound 
Fresh tongues @12c. a pound 
Calves’ heads, scalded @65c. apiece 
Sweetbreads, veal @T5e. a pair 
Sweetbreads, beef @30c. a pound 
Calves’ livers @25c. a pound 
Beef kidneys @lie. a pound 
@l5ic. apiece 
@13c. a pound 
aplece 
a pound 
a pound 
a pound 
a pair 
@16c. a pound 
@14e. a pound 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 
Ordinary shop fat 
Suet, fresh and heavy 
Shop bones, per cwt 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
imp., wide, per bundle 
Sheep, imp., medium wide, per bundle 
Sheep, imp., medium, per bundle 
Sheep, imp., narrow, per bundle 


Hog, free of salt, tes. or bbis., per Ib., 
b. New York 


Hog, extra narrow eelected, per lb 

Hog, middles 

Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. 0. b. New 
York 


Preis 
Horns, 
Horns, 


Fresh 
cow 


Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Hearts, 

Rolls, 

Tenderloin, 

Lambs’ fries 

Extra lean pork trimmings 
Blade meat 


Steep, 


@50 
@70 
@10 


@15 
Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 
York @25 
Beef bungs, piece, f. 0. b. New York @17 
Beef middles, per set, f. 0. b. New York.. @50 
Beef weasands, No. 1s, each @ 7% 
Beef weasands, No. 2s, @4 
Beef bladders, small, per doz @7 


*Owing to unsettled war conditions reliable sheep 
casing quotations cannot be given. 


SPICES. 
Whole. Ground. 
Pepper, Sing., 
Pepper, Sing., black 
Pepper, Penang, white 
Pepper, 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 


Refined 


No. 1 skins 

No. 2 skins 

No. 3 skins 

Branded skins ° 
Ticky skins ......cccccccccccccccccces eccce 
No. 


96888888 


8 


No. 
No. 


2 
g 
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No. 
No. ‘ ° @2.45 


No. one @4.55 
No. ee 


No. 
No. 
No. 1 heavy kips, 18 and over .... 

No. 2, heavy kips, 18 and over ........ 
Branded kips 

Heavy »randei kips ...... cewovcce eccece 
yo ee Steccecseus 
Heavy ticky kips .. 


seeeee 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
Fresh killed, dry-packed— 
Old hens, dry-pkd., avg. best 
Dry-pickee, old toms 


Fresh, coarse and staggy, 12 to box— 
Western, milk-fed .....cccccce geeececee 21 
Western. corn-fed 

Fresh soft-meated, barrels— 


Phila. and L. L, fancy, 8 to 4 Ibs. 
pair 

Va., selected, 3 to 4 Ibs. to pair 

Philadelphia, fancy roasters 

Penn., mixed sizes, per Ib 

Nearby, squab, per pair 

Fowls—12 to box, dry-packed— 

Western, boxes, 60 Ibs. and over to dos., 
dry-picked 

bye my boxes, 48 to 55 Ibs. to doz., dry- 
picke¢ 


Western, boxes, 43 to 47 Ibs. to dos., dry- 
picked 

Western, boxes, 
dry-picked 

Western, boxes, 30 to 35 Ibs. 
dry-picked 

Western, 


36 to 42 Ibs. to doz., 


"19% @20 


boxes, to doz....18 @18% 


under 
Fow!l—Barrels, iced— 
Western boxes, 
Western boxes, 
Old Cocks, 
Fowl—bbls.— 
Southern and S.W., dry-pkd., 4 Ibs. and 
over @20 
Other Poultry— 
9 prime, white, 10 Ibs. to dos. 


30 Ibs. 


5 Ibs. 
4 Ibs., 
per Ib 


@201%4 
@20% 
@l4 


@4.25 


Long @19 


Geese, 


Island fresh ducklings............. 
Western, fancy 


LIVE POULTRY. 
ee; SD okccaicescccnccantdented 25 
Fowls, light 
Roosters 
Ducks, Long Island Spring 
Geese, per lb, 


@28 
@20 
—@— 
@22 
—g-— 


BUTTER. 


Creamery, extra (92 score) ......... 30 @30% 


Creamery, higher (scoring lots) 
+002 Gown osees vee eeenevene 28%@20 
@27% 


26% 


Creamery, Firsts 


Process, Extras 


Process, Firsts 


2514 


Fresh gathered, 


gathered, 


cxtras 
extra firsts 
firsts 


Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 


gathered, 
gathered, 
dirties, No. 
Fresh chex, 
Duck 


Fresh 
fair to good 
State and nearby Ind. 


runner.27 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50, per 
ton 
Bone meal, raw, per ton 
Dried bleod, high grade 
Nitrate of soda—spot 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 
New York 
Ground tankage, N. Y., 9 to 12 bed 
Cent. AMMONIA .....ccccccceseece 
Garbage tankige .......... Rebnecees 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 
and 15 p. ¢. bone phosphate, de- 
livered, Baltimore 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 
Lime —e— 
Wet, acidulated, 7 p. ¢. ammonia per 
ton, f. o. b. factory (35c. per unit 
. acid) ...........nom@32.76 and S65e. 
Gulphate ammonia for shipment, per 
100 Ibe., guar., 259%....eccccesees 
Sulphate ammonia, per 100 lIbs., spot, 
guar., 25% 








